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SOUTHERN HARDWOOD SUPPLY 


Reports from the leading hardwood markets of the 
country are of unanimous purport to the effect that 
the stocks at wholesale and consuming points are short 
of the actual demand. That is to say, buyers have 
to make extraordinary effort to keep their stocks suf- 
ficiently full and well assorted to meet the require- 
ments of consumers. This observation applies espe- 
cially to the kinds of lumber most in use, but in some 
degree pertains to all hardwood lumber. 

This condition has prevailed since late last year, and 
circumstances had been tending in that direction for 
several months before. The fact has been that the 
general prosperity of the country and the activity in 
manufacture and building for the past few years have 
caused a heavy drain on the hardwood resources of the 
country, while the foreign demand has been‘ a notable 
feature of the requirement, The situation has been such 
that under normal conditions of the weather, the labor 
supply and transportation no more hardwood would have 
been placed on the market than would have been needed 
to supply the demand. But none of the conditions 
named has, in the last six months, been favorable to a 
liberal production or to getting the output to market. 
For four months, or from October to March, there was 
so much storm in the lower Mississippi valley and such 
a wet state of the ground in all the lowlands that 
logging was impossible most of the time and difficult 
all the time. During the fall and early winter there 
were but feeble tides in the Ohio tributaries and the 
logs were largely hung up; in the hill districts of west- 
ern Kentucky and western West Virginia many logs 
had been hung up for three years. The big tides that 
came in January brought out the most of these stranded 
logs, so the supply at the mills was made ample for a 
good run if they had all been gotten safely to the 
holding grounds, 

Then came the great flood in the Ohio river, which 
caused a shutdown of the mills at numerous points 
along that stream, scattered many of the logs, sub- 
merged lumber piles and swept away some lumber, all 
of which resulted in much delay in restoring mills to 
running order, cleaning up and repiling dirt covered 
stock &nd generally effecting a rehabilitation of busi- 
ness. When the flood had done its worst in the Ohio 
it pushed out into the Mississippi at Cairo and did the 
worst over again from its mouth down to New Orleans, 
adding further trouble, hindrance and loss to the man- 
ufacturers throughout "the bottom lands of the lower 
river valley. The rain of early winter and the floods 
of midwinter caused a break in the continuity of man- 
ufacture in a season when operators aim at doing good 
work and rolling up stocks for the subsequent summer 
and fall trade. 





This long cessation of production in many cases and 
partial suspension in others cut out a large volume of 
lumber that now would be getting in shape for market 
if conditions had remained normal. The trade of the 
season is confronted by a limitation of available stocks 
to the extent that production was restricted by wet 
weather and the floods. How much this is in the ag- 
gregate there is no means of knowing without making a 
thorough canvass of the mills. But enough is known of 
the situation to show that the amount of hardwood 
lumber now in pile at mill points and at secondary dis- 
tributing centers is much less than it would have been 
had logging and sawing been uninterrupted during the 
winter. After favorable conditions shall have been re- 
stored and the mills shall get to work at a daily full 
capacity it will take a long time to accumulate good 
stocks of lumber. Then there must be a period of dry- 
ing, which will keep lumber out of market until it is 
in a shipping condition. 

To intensify the stringency of market conditions the 
railroads have failed to carry to destination such south- 
ern lumber as could be picked up here and there 
throughout the south. Buyers for northern markets 
when so fortunate as to locate. stocks dry enough to 
ship have been unable to get cars for the purpose and, 
meager as production was, there was a considerable 
accumulation of sold lumber at various points. This 
stuff will come straggling in during the spring months, 
but it is as yet an immeasurable quantity and the 
meager estimates concerning it shed but little light 
as to the aggregate amount of available stock. 

In respect to northern hardwoods last season’s product 
was well sold out. Basswood has been scarce for months, 
rock elm is in the same condition and maple is com- 
manding higher prices than last year. Birch was in 
good supply up to the end of last year, but the winter’s 
demand has been so good that stocks have been much 
depleted. The winter’s cutturn of the mills has been 
fairly large, the weather since February 1 having been 
favorable to logging. Though there has been a fair 
input for the winter as a whole there is no overstock 
and, considering the general prosperous condition of the 
hardwood business, the prospect is good for northern 
hardwoods throughout the season. Late advances in 
maple and birch flooring are having a like reflex in- 
fluence on the prices of rough lumber of those varieties. 
The tendency of all northern as well as southern hard- 
woods is to increased strength. 


COAST LUMBER TO MOVE. 


A special telegram from Seattle received a few hours 
before going to press states that the embargo on lumber 





and shingles eastbound will be raised by the Great - 


Northern immediately. Further it is said that Traffic 
Manager Adams sent notification to all agents in the dis- 
trict affected by the embargo that delivery of cars to the 
mills was to be resumed March 14. The embargo im- 
posed by the Great Northern has been in effect a little 
more than eight weeks, during which time it is presumed 
a part of the congestion of lumber and shingle shipments 
has been cleared up both east and west of the Cascade 
mountains. 

The state of affairs on the Northern Pacific is by no 
means as satisfactory. On the lines of this road the em- 
bargo is to continue about three weeks longer, it is esti- 
mated, by which time the operating depariment believes 
it will have succeeded in clearing up the road and will 
have the lines open for the free movement of lumber. 

Nearly 45 percent of the shingle output of Washington 
and 20 percent of its lumber product is tributary to the 
Great Northern. There are said to be 400 empty cars 
along the Great Northern for which the wholesale dealers 
and manufacturers are contending like hungry wolves 
over the body of a fallen deer. 

This telegram, the substance of which has been given, 
does not assign any cause for the raising of the em- 
bargo. Of course, it is entirely probable that in the ordi- 
nary procedure of affairs the embargo on lumber, shingles 
and other forest products from the great northwestern 
states would have been removed. Howeyer, the railroads 
have not overexerted themselves in their desire to move 
lumber, as they have been furnished with all the freight 
of other classes they could move, some of which pays 
a higher rate. 

On a trip to Washington last week two estimable gen- 
tlemen from the Pacific coast, Victor H. Beckman and 
F. B. Hubbard, presented a statement of conditions in 
the northwest to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
on the strength of the showing made in this letter and 


the intimate knowledge of conditions which obtain in 
the northwest which the commission secured in the course 
of the hearing held early in the year a reminder was sent 
to those presiding over the destinies of the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific that in all probability it would 
be well to raise this embargo. 

Whether the immediate removal of the embargo is due 
to the cause outlined cannot be stated definitely, but one 
thing certain is that the action taken did not cause the 
embargo to be prolonged. 


RETAIL SHINGLE TRADE. 


Many a retail dealer would be happier in a busi- 
ness way than he is did he know from what source 
he would be able to obtain shingles for his season’s 
trade. While there are several problems connected 
with the retail trade the shingle question at this 
juncture is really the burning one. While many yards 
are not stocked with lumber above the normal the 
owners feel that notwithstanding the drawbacks in 
transportation and light stocks at primary points they 
will get through the spring trade with but little if 
any inconvenience, and that later on there may be a 
change for the better in the way of securing stock. 

In the retail yard lumber has been considered the 
most important portion of the stock; that is, if a 
good stock of lumber could be laid in there would 
be no trouble getting the balance of the necessities. 
It was only a few years ago that the western sky 
seemed to rain shingles. Shingles good, bad and in- 
different were fairly forced upon the dealers at prices 
which, declared the manufacturers, left them little 
or no profit. All told, trains of shingles were in 
transit, and some of them were so poorly manufac- 
tured that when sold to the retail dealer they were 
held ‘subject to the order of the manufacturer or 
wholesale merchant. 

Perhaps the majority of the retail dealers were 
looking for no material change in the shingle situa- 
tion. It did not appear to enter into their dreams 
that it may invariably: be counted on that when a 
pendulum swings one way it will come back. Some 
of the dealers held their orders waiting for the stiff 
market to soften. Salesmen who were posted on the 
situation urged in many instances that their cus- 
tomers while yet they could get shingles should buy 
them, but the advice was not received in the spirit 
with which it was given and consequently was not 
acted upon. 

The way the scarcity of shingles will affect the 
building industry is already beginning to be seen. 
In the opinion of several dealers who have expressed 
themselves on the subject, it will lay a marked em- 
bargo on building. Some of these dealers have sold 
barn and house bills the lumber for which they can 
provide, but they do not know from where the shin- 
gles are to come. Not only they, but their neighbors, 
are short. In a few cases it kas been learned that it 
has been urged that ready roofing is the only resort, 
a suggestion that has been adopted. 

A dealer located in a town surrounded by a coun- 
try in which there is considerable native timber said 
that since the advance in the value of lumber the 
portable mills have been unusually busy, the farmers 
having cut all the iumber possible for repairs and 
building, but that to date this condition had no bear- 
ing on the shingle proposition. No shingle mills had 
gone in and none would go in. A few years ago when 
lath made an advance that would have made any man 
wealthy had his foresight been accurate, and he had 
acted upon his knowledge, lath machines were put in 
and lath were sawed where they never had been 
sawed before. Some of these enterprises were of a 
pretentious nature, and some of them ended in loss, 
but as yet it has not been learned that any marked 
effort has been made to manufacture shingles out- 
side the regular channels. Should the scarcity con- 
tinue, however, it is not improbable that shingle ma- 
chines may go in, and in case the shingles were not 
sawed from orthodox shingle timber that they would 
find ready sale admits of no question, as there are 
dealers who are looking for anything in the shape of 
a shingle, no matter from what wood it may be cut. 

A wholesale dealer who, through the medium of sev- 
eral hundred letters, has scoured the country for 
shingles has been unable to locate any of consequence, 
his greatest find being in Minneapolis, where he 
bought a lot of red cedars when the dealers of that 
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city who wanted them as badly as he could have come 
near hitting them with a stone from their office win- 
dows. A few months ago this dealer would have 
thought of selling none but red cedars, but now he is 
in quest of anything he can find. He has been un- 
able to get cypress. The white pine mill men have 
generally told him that they no longer manufacture 
shingles to an extent that means anything to the 
trade. The white.cedar manufacturers are far behind 
on their orders. This wholesale dealer has canvassed 
the hemlock manufacturers, but found nothing avail- 





The people of the Inland Empire, including Spokane, 
its leading city, are said to indorse heartily the forest 
reserve policy of the government and especially Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s coup in adding 17,000,000 acres to 
thirty-two forest reserves on the eve of the passage of 
the act by Congress taking the’ control of the Forest 
Service from the administration and placing it in the 
hands of Congress. 

Though Spokane is in the heart of the northwestern 
timber region, in which 200,000 men are employed in 
producing 8,000,000,000 feet of lumber and 10,000,000,- 
000 shingles annually and Spokane’s citizens look upon 
lumbering as its principal industry in a commercial view, 
they realize that the powerful timber and mining cor- 
porations and syndicates would soon raid these forests 
and secure the greater share of the stumpage at com- 
paratively small cost, thus adding to the ‘‘ unearned in- 
crement’’ of the overrich in this country, if it were not 
for the forest reserve policy of the present national 
administration The people of the Pacific northwest, ex- 
elusive of a comparatively few who, in connection with 
syndicates and powerful corporations, seek to gobble the 
lion’s share of the remaining timber of the country for 
monopolistie results, and as additions to already swollen 
fortunes, realize what will be the effect if the ruthless 
destruction of their timber wealth shall be continued. 
They also understand that the virulent opposition to the 
progressive forest reserve policy of the administration 
that cropped out in the later weeks of the last Con- 
gress, though covered by the specious pretense of anx- 
iety for the welfare of the ‘‘poor settlers,’’ really but 


able to speak of. The only supply of hemlock shin- 
gles he could hear of is held by an Oshkosh dealer 
who, foreseeing what was to come, either bought out- 
right or contracted for all the hemlock shingles which 
in his territory were in sight, or liable in the imme- 
diate future to be in sight, and in the opinion of this 
wholesale dealer the Oshkosh man ‘‘will make a 
mighty good thing of it.’’ 

Nothing speaks more forcibly of the scarcity of 
shingles than the willingness of the dealers of the 
central west to buy hemlock shingles, provided they 


masks the desire of certain great interests to secure all 
the timber possible before it shall pass under the con- 
trol of the Forest Service. 

As a matter of fact the settlers within the reserves are 
not affected in the least by the government’s restrictions, 
for they are permitted either to retain their holdings or 
exchange them for lands elsewhere. As yet they have 
given expression to no complaint. 

Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester, well says in reference 
to the forest reserve policy that if the timber lands in 
the reserves had not been debarred from disposal under 
the timber and stone act every surveyed quarter section 
containing valuable timber would now be a private hold- 
ing. No intelligent westerner doubts but that all or 
blocks of such timber would now or in the near future 
irretrievably fall into the possession of great corpora- 
tions which [to a large extent] would have the users of 
lumber at their mercy [in a period somewhat distant 
when minor holdings and the lumber of competing kinds 
of lumber should become largely exhausted] so far as 
prices are concerned. 

Mr. Pinchot proceeds: 

The government today has more than 300,000,000,000 
feet of merchantable timber which stands as a continuous 
offer to any lumberman who may wish to purchase any 
amount from 1,000 feet up to the greatest quantity which 
can be disposed of without harm to small purchasers and 
competitors or to local interests. There will be no mo- 
nopoly of this timber. Lumbermen outside of the great cor- 
porations are discovering this opportunity and are applying 
for these purchases. ‘The stumpage prices asked by the 
government are below those at which the great corporations 


hold their standing timber. The competitive bids required 
by law fix the selling price in the end. The purchasers are 


can be had. The hemlock shingle has been under- 
rated in the west and few of them are used. In 
Pennsylvania, New York and in contingent territory, 
for a long period hemlock shingles have been satis- 
factorily and, by many builders, exclusively used, 
and it is a singular phase of the lumber history that 
with the heavy supply of hemlock timber in Michigan 
and Wisconsin there are thousands of retail dealers 
who have drawn their supplies of lumber from those 
states but who have not learned that there is such a 
thing as a hemlock shingle. 





A VOICE FROM THE INLAND EMPIRE CONCERNING FOREST RESERVES. 


already a competing influence, and when their many mills 
shall be under full sway will have a strong and salutary 
effect on prices. It may well be that prices will continue to 
rise, but the forest reserves will act as an ever increasing 
clog on the upward tendency. The necessary rise in prices 
will be due to the scarcity of timber, which, in turn, shall 
have been caused by improvident lumbering and careless 
protection of cutover areas. Such carelessness and im- 
providence will more or less continue in private holdings. 
If it were not for the reserves prices would surely and soon 
become almost prohibitive [a mere theory and not provable 
or possible while stumpage is so abundant, as witness white 
pine prices from 1832 to 1900]. The government land, on 
the contrary, will be improved by the lumbering upon it, 
and in the future will produce more timber than is available 
upon it today. 


‘Mr. Pinchot has this to say concerning the withdrawal 
of coal lands and in reply to the contention recently 
raised by United States Senator Heyburn, of Idaho: 


These are absolutely temporary in character. For that 
reason they have and will have no effect whatever on coal 
prices. The president made these withdrawals only to let 
Congress consider the great need of a change in the coal 
land laws. He believes that unless some change is made 
all the coal of the country will soon be in the hands of a 
few monopolistic companies with some such general trust 
control as is now exercised over oil by the Standard Oil 
Company. 

The only effect these withdrawals could have would be to 
prevent undue cost to the consumer. The people who must 
pay for coal will have a great protection in the future, 
provided Congress adopts the president’s views. In that 
event no coal owned by the government will pass out of its 
possession, except under leases for definite periods and with 
adequate provisions to regulate the output, prevent mo- 
nopoly and hold prices so low that no unreasonable profit 
can be made by the lessee miners. The private owners of 
coal lands will surely be obliged to hold their prices to the 
level established by the government through its lessees, who 
will be competitors in the coal market. 





SUGGESTIONS FROM THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S STATISTICS OF SOUTHERN PINE PRODUCTION. 


Statisties showing the production of southern, 
‘‘niteh’’ or yellow pine by years are yet in their 
tentative state. A beginning had to be made in frag- 
ments, as it were, somehow, somewhere, and in a 
staggering fashion, with a full comprehension that 
the early results would be incomplete and so far un- 
satisfactory. Yet a collection of totals from the larger 
mills in the leading producing centers would show some- 
thing of the extent of the output and would be some 
basis for an estimate of the probable grand total; as 
the work showed progress from year to year the method 
of gathering statistics would develop increasing facul- 
ties and powers, the interest would enlarge and quicken 
among producers, additions would be made from year 
to year until eventually a nearly complete system would 
be evolved that would be adequate for commercial and 
economic purposes. 

The United States census, the Forest Service and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have taken a hand in collect- 
ing statistics of yellow pine production and all have 
shed some light on this important subject of research. 
The result has been that whereas a few years ago there 
was nothing from which to make even a guess at annual 
southern pine production now enough is known to form 
a basis of a fair estimate of the totals by states and 
of all the states as a grand producing territory. 

The statistics that have been derived from the three 
sources of information indicated, sifted and compared, 
have enabled the statistical experts on the editorial staff 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to form the estimates that 
are expressed in the table following, covering the eight 
years from 1899 to 1906, inelusive: 

ESTIMATED TOTAL YELLOW PINE PRODUCTION FROM THE STATES 
OF ALABAMA, ARKANSAS, FLORIDA, GEORGIA, LOUISIANA, MIS- 
SISSIPPI, MISSOURI, NORTIL CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
TEXAS AND VIRGINIA FOR THE YEARS NAMED. 





Feet. | Feet. 
eee eee 9,387,647,000 | 1903........ 11,000,000,000 
| ee 9,500,000,000 | ij, See 11,751,073,000 
CO ae 9,750,000,000 | 1905........ 12,500,000,000 
SOEs oa,s baad 10,250,000,000 | 1906........ 12,500,000,000 


It will be seen that the estimators have made the out- 
put show a graduated progress from the first year named 
until 1905, but have coneluded that production in 1906 
was no more than in 1905. The statisties begin with 
1899, in which year the total was 9,387,647,000 feet, 
which inereased to 12,500,000,000 feet in 1905, with the 
same amount in 1906. It was coneluded that in eon- 
sequenee of adverse weather conditions and a market 
crippled by a lack of transportation facilities naturally 
there was no increase of production last year over that 
of 1905. Moreover, it is probable that a degree of 
conservatism has imbued the minds of the larger owners 
of stumpage because of the rise in the value of stand- 
ing timber within recent years, so that they are inclined 
to cut no more lumber than the market will absorb as a 
measure to sustain prices of lumber commensurate with 
the basis value of stumpage. Granting that this ealeu- 
lation is the correct one we may conclude that hereafter 
there will be less slaughtering’ of timber and foreing of 
the market with an oversupply for the mere purpose of 
keeping the saws running and the woods and mill erews 
from disintegration. 


So much for the estimates running back over eight 
years. When we come to actual figures returned to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in reply to requests directed to in- 
dividual mill concerns we find that the total thus ac- 
quired in 1906 was 5,872,528,000 feet, board measure. 
This total covers Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Indian Territory. It will be seen that South 
and North Carolina and the Virginias are left out of 
the territory reported, though they are large producers 
of pine lumber. 

At first it may seem that such reports from a desig- 
nated number of mills, leaving out many, would be of 
but little significance. But considering that they repre- 
sent a large percentage of the larger and more active 
mills we may conclude that there is much significance 
in the grand total as a commercial and economic factor. 
If such partial reports total almost one-half of the 
aggregate output of all the states of the south, includ- 
ing those omitted from the quest, there is ground for 
the belief that the estimates made according to the table 
in the preceding column are not in excess of the grand 
total in all the southern states if it could be completely 
ascertained. 

In connection with the foregoing it is well to state 
that the Forest Service’s statistics of yellow pine 
production in the ten states and one territory named for 
1905 gave a grand total of 6,909,616,000 feet. The 
Forest Service figures included many mills from which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN did not secure reports, be- 
rause it had to depend on the mails for inquiry and re- 
turns, while the Forest Service, through its agents, made 
personal application for the figures of individual eon- 
cerns. It is well here to reproduce the table of totals 
that appeared in our issue of March 9 so that the reader 
may see the several comparisons in condensed form: 


YELLOW PINE. 





————_1906._—_——- Cut 1905, Forcst 
STATES - Cut. Stocks Dec. 31. Service report. 
Georgia ....... 294,116,000 24,599,000 663,831,000 
a 472,621,000 70,050,000 601,374,000 
Alabama ....... 742,467,000 100,224,000 744,192,000 
Mississippi ..... 899,081,000 113,086,000 = 1,017,191,000 
Louisiana ...... 1,466,996,000 446,806,000 1,737,960,000 
eae 879,784,000 284,492,000 910,465,000 
AvEORSOS: ....... 898,970,000 234,967,000 1,024,011,000 
Missouri ....... 115,863,000 56,100,000 161,128,000 
Indian Territory. 12,186,000 7,754,000 5,216,000 
Tennessee ...... 8,000,000 16,364,000 


36,294,000 


7 
Kentucky ...... 1 7,954,000 


444,000 2,652,000 


Totals .....5,872,528,000 1,357,094,000 6,909,616,000 

A. striking feature of the above exhibit is the pre- 
ponderance of Louisiana over all other single states in 
the amount of production. Its output in 1906, according 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S report, was 1,466,996,- 
000 feet; the Forest Service made the total in 1905 
1,737,960,000 feet. Thus there was an apparent fall- 
ing off in 1906, but we should not jump to that econ- 
clusion, because of the difference between the methods 
of gathering statistics as between the two agencies en- 
gaged in the work. The next state in order of relative 
production is Mississippi, with 899,081,000 feet; the 
next Arkansas, which turned out 898,970,000 feet, prac- 
tically the same as Mississippi, and the next Texas, 
with 879,784,000 feet. Alabama has a creditable total 


of 742,467,000 feet. The four states, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissipi, Arkansas and Texas, produced 4,144,831,000 feet, 
leaving Georgia, Alabama, Missouri and the other states 
of lesser production to make up the residue of the total; 
namely, residue, 1,727,697,000 feet; total 5,872,528,000 
feet. 

It is easy enough to see by this presentation of the 
comparative figures that the great dependence of the 
country on yellow pine during the coming years is to 
be on the states from Alabama westward to Texas. That 
section is to be the grand theater of yellow pine ex- 
ploitation in the future as it has been in recent years, 
though the southeastern states and North Carolina and 
Virginia will be heavy producers for years. 

With this glance at the southern pine situation it is 
pertinent to take a cursory backward look at the his- 
tory of the southern pine industry as projective of the 
present situation. 

Southern pine production is as old as the early settle- 
ment of the country. The colonists in the south Atlantic 
regions found magnificent forests of yellow pine which 
they proceeded to utilize as they needed timber and 
lumber, and at an early period found it a profitable ex- 
portable commodity in trade with the West Indies and 
Europe. The industry grew as population increased, 
and there was a large development of naval stores or 
rosin industry in the utilization of pitch pine. This con- 
tinued down to about 1880, or until events caused the 
development of the yellow pine industry in the middle 
Gulf states. After the close of the civil war saw mills 
of large capacity were built in the Caleasieu portion of 
southwestern Louisiana and in the Sabine region of 
southeastern Texas, while old mills were enlarged and 
improved, the centers of these industries being at Lake 
Charles, La., and Orange, Tex. Previous to the civil 
war the bulk of southern pine production had been in 
the Carolinas, Florida, Georgia and Alabama and was 
mainly confined to the fringe of country accessible to 
the seaports. Demand was largely foreign, for the north- 
eastern states were still abundantly supplied with pine, 
hemlock and spruce, with which southern pine had to 
compete in the markets of Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
York, Boston and other northeastern markets. The 
‘*nitech’’ pine of the south Atlantic states and the mid- 
dle Gulf states was staple in European and West In- 
dian markets, and ‘‘Georgia’’ pine, in its finer manipu- 
lations and as_ structural timber, was recognized as 
especially available in the coast cities of the New Eng- 
land and middie states. At the same time the great 
longleaf pine forests of Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas were mostly undeveloped, as well as the shortleaf 
pine of the more northerly belts of those states. 

The starting of the saw mill industry of the Caltasieu 
and Sabine districts of the southwest, with a coastwise 
and foreign outlet for lumber, including Mexico, made 
but small impression in the interior or the great middle 
west. Not until the Illinois Central railroad system 
reached down to New Orleans and the Tron Mountain 
and Cotton Belt lines were built through Arkansas did 
the northwest wake up to the fact that there was to the 
southward, and accessible by rail, a vast and incal- 
culable resource for lumber that could be depended upon 
after northern pine should have been reduced to the 
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point of scarcity. The development of the yellow pine 
resources of Mississippi began early in the ’80s and by 
1885 had reached considerable proportions, nearly all 
the product going north by the Illinois Central rail- 
road, but soon followed by the Mobile & Ohio and other 
lines. At about the same period the shortleaf pine of 
Arkansas was being increasingly exploited and the Texas 
and southwestern Louisiana lumber industry received an 
impetus in consequence of added outlet by rail north- 
ward. But for years Mississippi and Arkansas led in 
the yellow pine trade of the middle west, which began 


to be extended eastward by the all-rail route as well. 
In this contemplation the interesting feature is pre- 
sented that the state of Louisiana, which until within 
the last decade was behind the other prominent yellow 
pine states like Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Texas in production, has forged to the front until 
now its outturn is by far larger than that of any of its 
rivals. Louisiana is one of the older states of the south, 
and harbored its immense pine forests in primeval soli- 
tude long before any- white man set foot on American 
shores. This immense forest wealth was but feebly ex- 


ploited until railroads were built through the region and 
traffic communication was thus opened up with the great 
northern market. But somehow Louisiana remained in 
the background in yellow pine production until within 
recent years. As stumpage in Arkansas and Texas in- 
creased in value and northern capital sought new fields 
of investment Louisiana began to be invaded by timber 
exploiters and saw mill men, and thus the state began 
to forge ahead in lumber production. We now behold 
the old commonwealth at the head of the list in the 
amount of annual production. 





RUMORED ADVANCE IN LUMBER RATES; INTERESTING IF TRUE. 


A story comes to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN which 
possesses much interest regardless of whether or not it 
is true. This interest is so great as to justify giving it 
publicity. If it is not true no great harm will have 
been done and if it is true its appearance here will en- 
able those whose interests are affected to arm themselves 
in advance for the struggle which inevitably must come. 

In the course of a conversation between traffic offi- 
cials the talk turned upon the prosperity of the lumber- 
men of the country generally and that of the north- 
western and Pacific coast contingents in particular. It 
was suggested that inasmuch as the railroads needed the 
money it might be well to devise ways and means to 
enable them to share in this prosperity. It was argued 
that, inasmuch as the lumbermen had raised the price of 
lumber, why could not the railroads raise the price of 
transportation? It was said ‘‘the railroads buy most of 
the lumber manufactured out there and there is no reason 
why they should not get part of it back.’’ 


The only drawback to immediate action was the lack 


of assent of certain of the northernmost transcontinental 
lines commonly denominated as the Hill roads, and it 
was not deemed advisable to take any decided action 
without sounding the Hill lines on the subject. 

The increase in rates advocated is a very modest: one, 
being an advance of only 10 cents a hundred pounds, or 
20 to 25 percent, according to destination of shipments. 

In addition to the increase on eastbound shipments of 
lumber it was deemed well to consider also rates on 
westbound lumber, particularly hardwoods, which it was 
decided should be increased 5 cents a hundred pounds, 
making the rate 90 instead of 85 cents as at present. 

This is the complete story as received. If true the 
railroads are laying up for themselves an unknown and 
unmeasurable but extremely large block of trouble. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of the ad- 
vance of 2 cents in the rates on yellow pine from the 
south to Ohio river crossings held that the prosperity of 
the lumbermen had nothing whatever to do with the right 


of the railroad companies to increase their charges and 


that they could not by this arbitrary means participate 
in the prosperity of any of their shippers. This conelu- 
sion was given in the opinion and report of the commis- 
sion in the 2-cent advance cases. 

The circumstances are the same in this respect in the 
northwest as they were in the south, and if the roads in 
the south are barred from appropriating as their own 
the prosperity of their patrons it is difficult to see why 
the same logical conclusion would not hold good when 
the interests of the northwestern lumbermen are con- 
sidered. 

An advance of 10 cents a hundred pounds on lumber 
and shingles from the northwest to Missouri river terri- 
tory and beyond is unreasonable because of its magni- 
tude. On a low estimate of a movement of 200,000 cars 
of lumber and shingles each year, of an average freight 
paying weight of 30,000 pounds, the railroad companies 
would be dipping into the profits of the lumbermen to 
the extent of $6,000,000. 


If the story is not true nothing further need be said. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR THE RAILROADS TO EXERCISE “CHANGED ATTITUDE.” 


Of course, in interests as large and as involved as 
those of railroad affairs it is necessary to take every 
precaution to protect them. With this idea in view 
the railroads in the past have indiscriminately op- 
posed any changes or innovations which outside in- 
terests have sought to bring about. This policy they 
now admit to be and to have been disastrous. Stead- 
fast adherence to it by the railroads has brought down 
upon them much accumulated wrath and indignation. 

As recently expressed by a prominent railroad presi- 
dent, quibbling lawyers and shrewd lobbyists have 
been employed to protect the carriers instead of those 
in charge frankly meeting and conferring with the 
interests they serve and using their superior knowl- 
edge and judgment in deciding questions. This latter 
policy, it is claimed, will be adopted in the future. 
In order that there may be no misunderstanding, in 
the course of an interview published by a Chicago 
paper, Mr. Harriman is credited as saying: 

‘‘We have been so busy constructing and recon- 
structing lines with a view of improved service and 
better returns to shareholders that we neglected the 





important matter of the relation between the rail- 
roads and the public as relating to sentiment and 
legislation. The railroads left to lawyers and subor- 
dinates their dealings with legislatures. They and 
the people were not taken into full and free confi- 
dence—a policy which must be changed.’’ 

This policy of frank and fair dealing between the 
railroads and their patrons has been inspected by Mr. 
Hill and pronounced good. It might be well for all 
the railroad companies to adopt it as their policy, and 
what is more to the point, to put it into effect. 

No better illustration of the attitude of the rail- 
roads could be given than is outlined in the car stake 
controversy, particularly by the results of the con- 
ference and subsequent hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washington last week. The 
lumbermen for years have spent millions of dollars in 
equipping open cars on which their products were 
loaded. A consultation among those upon whom this 
burden is imposed resulted in determining in a gen- 
eral way the extent to which the forests were being 
encroached upon for material to serve this temporary 


purpose, and as a result of their informal conferences 
they decided to protest against bearing this expense. 
This matter has been agitated for years but only 
within the last eighteen months has a determined 
stand been made by the lumbermen for their rights. 
At every turn they have been met with evasions of 
one character or another, the railroads claiming they 
were too busy or too tired or were not interested in 
the matter; that the lumbermen always had furnished 
the stakes and they could see no reason why they 
should not continue to do so. 

A concession to cover in part the weight of the 
stakes was secured from the railroad companies and 
at this time it was decided to codperate with a view 
of evolving some practical form of equipment which 
could be placed on a car and used not only by lum- 
bermen but by other shippers. 

The unsatisfactory part of this attempt at codpera- 
tion has been the assumption on the part of the car- 
riers that it is incumbent upon the lumbermen to 
provide what the railroad mechanical experts term 
a practical stake. 


PP 


THE BUILDING EXHIBIT FOR FEBRUARY—DECREASE OF 20 PERCENT SHOWN. 


According to the Construction News, building in 
thirty-nine of the leading cities in February showed a 
decrease of 20 percent. Permits were taken out in 
that month for 8,756 buildings, involving a total cost 
of $29,511,748, compared to 9,272 buildings in Feb- 
ruary last year and a cost of $37,223,174, a decrease 
of 516 buildings and $7,711,426 in cost. 

The principal gains are on the Pacific coast and in 
the smaller interior cities. An attempt to account for 
this would take into consideration the rebuilding of 
San Francisco, the growth of other cities on the 
Pacific slope and the prosperity of the middle west, 
south and southwest reflected in the growth and gen- 
eral improvement of the more thriving interior cities. 

In such larger cities as New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago the decrease is notable, probably on account 
of the decline in speculation on the stock exchanges, 
the tightness of the money market during the winter 
and the high interest rate prevailing. The decrease in 
New York was 45 percent; in Philadelphia, 68 percent, 
and in Chicago, 30 percent. 

Among the smaller cities in which there has been 
a lapse in building enterprise, judging from the figures 
for February, are Louisville, with a decrease of 77 
percent; Minneapolis, 67 percent; Milwaukee, 53 per- 
cent; Davenport, 55; Toledo, 46; Cincinnati, 43; Salt 
Lake City, 41; Indianapolis, 41; Buffalo, 19; Paterson, 
11, and Washington, 10. 

Seattle leads in the percentage of increase, with a 
gain of 304 percent. Portland, Ore., makes a phe- 








nomenal showing with 278 permits and an estimated 
cost of $886,539, an increase of 170 percent. St. Paul 
also shows a notable increase, as do Lincoln, Neb, 
Tacoma, Wash., Duluth, San Antonio, Atlanta, Ga., 
Worcester, Mass., Cleveland, Detroit, Dallas, Tex., 
Allegheny, Pa., and Kansas City. The increases have 
depended on local industries and growth impetus from 
special causes, and are mainly in cities the least con- 
trolled or influenced by the speculation in securities 
peculiar to the great centers that have received hard 
knocks from distrust caused by government and legal 
probes into the doubtful methods of great financial 
managers. 

At the rate permits have been issued in Chicago 
since March 1 the indications are strong that this 
month will show marked relative gains in building 
affairs over those of February, with a probability that 
they will equal if not*exceed those of March, 1906. 

It is yet too early in the year to take building 
results in one winter month on which to base a judg- 
ment of what the extent of building is to be for the 
months to come.- There are those who claim that high 
prices for material, high wages for labor and the 
advance in interest rates together will be deterrents 
to building this year. Time will tell in this matter, 
but it is too early as yet to come to any conclusion 
about it. Lack of transportation and uncertainty 
about getting supplies may be another hindrance to 
building. 

The following table shows the building movement 


in thirty-nine principal cities for February in detail: 
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Cincinnati ...... ,636 553,190 3 
po eee 169 216,185 119,285 131 
Minneapolis ..... 187 258,795 2 798,835 *67 
COMBMIDGS ..ccsecs 32 214,980 11 218,735 s2 
ee 126 204,070 120 142,752 43 
Spokane ......... 94 202,500 187 322,776 *37 
Rochester ....... 59 101 240,740 *23 
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Milwaukee ...... 94 152 337,582 *%53 
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Lincoln, Neb. .... 56 26 38,665 144 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Heretofore cypress and redwood shingles have had the 
call in the ‘Texas trade. For several years, particularly 
during the more recent ones, or since cypress timber has 
become too valuable for conversion into shingles except 
as strictly a byproduct, the tendency of prices in Texas 
has been upward,‘ with the supply rather limited for the 
*consumptive requirement. Redwood shingles have been 
used in Texas to a considerable extent, having been 
shipped into that state from San Francisco over the 
Southern Pacific, the Santa Fe and the Union Pacific 
and its southern connections. It has been thought that 
the redwood producers would always have the advantage 
over the red cedar shingle producers of the north Pa- 
cific coast because of the more direct rail routes and 
lower rates. Probably this is so; but if the redwood 
producers have thought that this transportation advan- 


SHIPPED BY RAIL AND WATER FOR TEXAN TRADE. 


tage would perpetually be a bar to red cedar shingles 
in the Texas trade an event lately has happened that 
should have a tendency to jar their serenity in this 
confidence. 

In last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the statement, 
apparently well authenticated, was made that the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company, of Bellingham, had 
lately received an order for 15,000,000 red cedar shin- 
gles to be shipped to Texas. The route of transit was 
by steamer from Bellingham bay to San Francisco, where 
the shingles were to be transferred to the Southern 
Pacific railroad, whose empty cars were held in readi- 
ness to receive them, and thence to Texas. 

Moreover, another mill on Puget sound had received 
an order from Texas for fifty carloads of clear shingles 
a month, shipment to be made in any manner, at the 


earliest possible moment, at prices prevailing at time 
of loading. Advices were also being received to the 
effect that Texas will hereafter seek the north Pacific 
coast continuously for its stock of shingles. 

These incidents show conclusively that Texas is in 
need of shingles to an extent that makes it necessary 
to go to the Pacific coast for them the same as the 
more northerly sections are forced to do, and that 
while there doubtless will continue to be a good outlet 
into that state for redwood shingles they by no means 
are to monopolize the entire trade. Texas dealers are 
willing to pay the price and the freight on the red 
cedars of the north as well as on redwood, and Cali- 
fornia producers may not expect to dominate in the 
Texas shingle trade even if they have the advantage of 
location and a lower freight rate. 





SUGGESTIONS OFFERED BY FINANCIAL AND TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS OF A WEEK. 


WEDNESDAY’S SILENT PANIC. 


Wall Street during the last few days has been en- 
joying a panic. This enjoyment is shared by opera- 
tors on other exchanges. Wednesday Berlin specula- 
tors began to unload on London and London in turn 
on Wall Street and Wall Street on itself. This un- 
loading, liquidating proces left the street in good 
humor although short something like $80,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 in paper profits. Reports show the ex- 
change or sale of over 100,000,000 shares of stock on 
Wednesday on Wall Street alone. Interest rates 
doubled during the day. There was a hurrying and 
a scurrying for shelter, an overweening desire to close 
out long lines of stock held on margins, and other 
evidence of the escape of that with which the market 
has been inflated. 

For several months stock values have gradually 
been easing off. The effect of worldwide prosperity 
was to induce overspeculation and overconfidence on 
the part of the stock market operators. In the or- 
dinary course of business a reaction from a state of 
affairs such as outlined must come and it speaks vol- 
umes for the good sense of those trafficking in stocks 
and bonds in the financial markets of the world that 
they have accepted the change in .the spirit they 
have. 


THE EFFECT. 


Ordinarily business interests are not placed in 
jeopardy by fluctuations in the value of securities, 
when, as has been the case from time immemorial, 
such fluctuations are due to manipulation. Now, it is 
not charged that the recent decline in stock values 
was the result of manipulation but the whole scheme 
of operations on the stock exchanges comes under that 
general and specific head. It makes very little differ- 
ence to a lumber manufacturer, a coal miner or a 
producer of any other commodity whether one opera- 
tor or clique of operators makes a million dollars by 
an advance in stocks or another clique makes it by a 
decline. In general in the industrial world the suc- 
cess attending individual and collective effort in the 
great industrial fields is a thing apart from success 
or failure on the Street. Market values of securi- 
ties not always are determined by ability to pay divi- 
dends, or by the amount of dividends paid, nor are 
they based entirely upon a prorata interest in the 
property of the company by which they are issued. 
The old law of supply and demand has much to do 
with the value of securities of all kinds though some- 
times the bonafide demand is but the infinitesmal part 
of the apparent desire to secure certain kinds of 
stocks or bonds. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
differentiate between the fictitious and the real, how- 
ever, for which reason the solid, conservative busi- 
ness interests of the country have endeavored to 
steer clear as far as possible of all manner of stock 
deals. 


PANIC INGREDIENTS. 


Poor crops, depleted treasuries and a hoarding up 
of available capital ordinarily foretell the advent of 
great periods of depression. Of these ingredients the 
United States possesses few if any. The granaries 
are full to overflowing, the capacities of the ware- 
houses and storage rooms of manufacturers being 
heavily taxed. The order files of producers of all 
classes of commodities show a demand sufficient to 
keep the factories busy for six months or a year. 
More tonnage is being offered the railroads for trans- 
portation than they have been able to handle and 
reports from the centers of greatest congestion show 
little if any improvement to have been made within 
the last sixty days. 

Recently in talking over the general situation a 
western lumberman was asked if in his opinion it was 
possible for interested parties to manufacture a panic 
under present conditions. He said no. ‘‘We can’t 
manufacture anything; the mills are closed, and even 
if we had a panic we couldn’t distribute it.’’ Panic 
talks during times like the present are like predic- 
tions of starvation at a bounteous banquet. Of course, 
if the interior disorders of those participating in the 
banquet are such that they are unable to assimilate 
any of the nourishment provided for them, why, then 
starvation may result. 

All this talk of lessened activity, a curtailment of 


purchases and the suspension of new construction by 
the railroad companies is not unpremeditated. The 
railroad interests may consider it unjust to charge 
them with favoring restricted enterprises. They claim 
to be in sympathy with the largest possible develop- 
ment of the country, but that owing to public preju- 
dice and popular clamor such development of the rail- 
road interests and incidentally of other branches of 
trade is rendered impossible. 


A SPECIFIC ILLUSTRATION. 


The foregoing views are said to be general and 
represent the consensus of railroad opinion. Lately 
Mr. Harriman, who has been as assiduous in talking 
to the people as he formerly was desirous of hiding 
his light, gave expression to another reason why the 
railroads are predicting disaster. Mr. Harriman be- 
lieves that were the railroads able to depreciate wages 
and the value of material of all kinds and in turn to 
depreciate the earning power of money as represented 
in the rates of interest charged they could utilize the 
advantage this would give them in building more 
roads and improving their facilities for less money 
than it costs under present conditions. The logic of 
this assertion is unanswerable because the assumption 
is made that if everything cost less than it does now 
it would not take as much to buy the same quantity 
as it takes now. No one would be inclined to quarrel 
with Mr. Harriman on this assertion. Some people, 
however, might feel inclined to question the wisdom 
and logic of his deductions. Speaking of a possible 
check to business Mr. Harriman says: 


The railroads now have more business than they can 
handle. A slowing up would mean the curtailment of ex- 
penditures, an increase in the surplus of the roads. It 
would mean also a lessened demand for labor and a reduced 
demand for money. These in consequence would become 
cheaper. 

Let me illustrate the effect of a high charge for money. 
Within the last year the rate of interest on money loans 
has increased 50 percent. Undoubtedly the New Haven 
road could have borrowed money a year ago at 4 percent. 
It is now obliged to pay 5 percent. In this case there 
is an increase of 25 percent. Get clear in your mind the 
effect of this. If the New Haven road has $4,000,000 to 
spend for the hire of money it would be able to borrow 
$100,000,000 at 4 percent; at 5 percent its $4,000,000 
would pay interest on only $80,000,000. 

Suppose it has only $4,000,000 with which to pay interest 
—we can see that instead of the New Haven road having 
$100,000,000 to spend for improvements and for labor it 
will have but $80,000,000 to spend. Take the roads through- 
out the country reducing expenditures $20,000,000 here, 
$10,000,000 there, and so forth, and it soon runs into a 
curtailment of hundreds of millions of dollars. 

There are three things entering into railroad expendi- 
tures—the hire of money, the cost of material, which is 
largely the hire of iabor, for it is labor that produces the 
materials, and the hire of labor. If more must be paid 
for the hire of money, then there must be a reduction in 
the-amount paid for the cost of material or the hire of 
labor. 

There is so much money to be spent, and the increased 
cost of one item means a decrease in the other two. The 
railroads must hold net nearnings, and, as I have tried to 
make plain, the total costs are bound to be distributed. A 
check to business is, of course, better than a full stop, but 
what would be applicable to a full stop will be measurably 
true of a slowup. 


SEEING THE PRESIDENT. 


Seeing the President has become a fad with some 
people; with others a necessity. Ordinary men and 
women consider it an honor to call upon the chief 
executive and shake his tired hand, but a perfunctory 
greeting of this character is really not seeing the 
President. Among notable past and prospective calls 
at the White House are those of the railroad presi- 
dents of the United States. The heads of the railroads 
want to ‘‘see Teddy’’ and find out what his position 
is on the great questions now before the people and 
casually to inform the chief executive of the United 
States of their position. They want to tell President 
Roosevelt of the troubles they are having in secur- 
ing sufficient funds to carry out their projects, of the 
adverse state legislation and its effect upon the earn- 
ing capacity of the railroads, and of diverse other 
troubles and vexations to which railroad men are heir. 


This desire marks a change of heart on the part of 
the great railroad men of the country. A few years 
ago, or even a year ago, the railroads would have 
denied any intention and ridiculed any suggestion of 
the desirability of their conferring with the Presi- 
dent. They were sufficient unto themselves and needed 
no suggestions or help in any way. They wanted 
to be let alone. That was all they asked. This let- 
alone policy was adopted so universally by railroad 
interests that they persistently fought against any 
and all attempts at regulation or supervision. Bitterly 
and at great expense they fought the so-called rate 
regulation propaganda which culminated in the Hep- 
burn bill and which measure today the railroad presi- 
dents have admitted to be of the greatest possible 
assistance to them in straightening out their busi- 
ness. It has made them money they frankly admit 
and in turn has, so far as interpreted and admin- 
istered, enabled and compelled them to give every 
shipper fair and equal treatment. 

The financial conscience of the railroad men has 
been awakened and it has given them some uncom- 
fortable twinges. So long has the policy of keeping 
the public in the dark been practiced that in the 
course of time those using it have succeeded not only 
in hoodwinking the public but in blinding themselves. 
About the only fact in regard to which the public 
is assured is that their interests have not been ade- 
quately considered in the past. While the public is 
not informed in some respects it is a very powerful 
potentiality and the last crop of legislation has brought 
forth some unfeeling laws when regarded from the 
standpoint of the railroads. 


STATE LEGISLATION. 


State legislation defining the duties of an interstate 
railroad is not without its drawbacks. In its opera- 
tion it is caleulated to hamper the satisfactory con- 
duct of the transportation business. A rule applying 
in one state may be of no effect in other states or 
in extreme cases may be unlawful in some states. 

The railroad presidents are drinking to the bitter 
dregs the result of this development of legislation, 
although it is more than probable that the early 1907 
crop is but the forerunner of what is yet to come. 
This is the real reason why they are seeking an audi- 
ence with the President. They have found out that 
the national government has mapped out a square 
deal for them as well as for everyone else and that 
a railroad president in the eyes of the administration 
is entitled to no greater consideration than anybody 
else. The realization of this fact has not been un- 
attended with bitterness. From this draft, however, 
some sweet hopes have been extracted. The argument 


will be that if the government is going into the rail-. 


road regulation business it will be thorough in its 
work and acts regarding the railroads. Should this 
be undertaken it has been intimated by responsible 
sources that railroad interests will codperate honestly 
and earnestly to bring about a better state of affairs. 


AGITATION. 


Unquestionably the railroad business today would 
be in much better shape had there been no agitation 
during recent years either state or national. The 
transportation companies probably would have been 
able to secure all the money they required on much 
easier terms than that secured has been furnished. 
Sooner or later, however, it would have been necessary 
to change practices, to limit the amount of stock and 
bonds which a corporation may issue against its 
visible assets and to probe the reiterated ery that 
the railroad companies are doing business on a smaller 
margin than any other line in the country. The con- 
flict was inevitable and it is a mighty good thing for 
the country at large and of the interests of this and 
all other countries that it was forced at a time when 
the general conditions are so prosperous that few be- 
lieve there will be any prolonged or widespread de- 
pression on account of the enforced readjustment of 
the finances, practices and requirements, the duties 
and the privileges of the railroad companies. The 
general public is not concerned in the success or 
failure of any private enterprise regardless of its 
magnitude save with respect to its effect upon gen- 
eral conditions and the human interest it may have 
in the wreck, but the welfare of the country at large 
is so closely interwoven with that of the transporta- 
tion companies which serve it as to be indissoluble. 
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HEALTHFUL CHANGE OF ATTITUDE OF TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES. 


Much hope for a proper solution of the vexed prob- 
lems relating to railroad control is to be found in the 
recently adopted attitude of leading railroad men of the 
country toward government supervision and control and 
publicity. Some of the notable sphinxes of the railroad 
business have opened their mouths and apparently their 
hearts and are trying to set themselves right before the 
public. Mr. Harriman’s recent statement that the 
present troubles of the railroads are largely due to the 
railroads’ own errors of judgment and method is fresh 
in the minds of our readers. 

On Thursday the Chicago Daily Tribune had a series 
of statements from eminent railroad men which are en- 
lightening. For the most part they admitted the need 
of assistance from the national government and the 
fault of the roads themselves. President Stickney, of 
the Chicago Great Western, said regarding the present 
attitude of President Roosevelt: 

‘*In my judgment the facts in respect to discrimina- 
tion in rates, the methods of booming stocks which such 
action and investigations have disclosed, are largely re- 
sponsible for the collapse of railway credits, but unless 
the thunder can be held responsible for the damage done 
by the lightning the action of the President cannot be 
regarded as responsible for the collapse of railway 
credits. I think the time has come when, if the whole 
regulation of railways can be done by the general gov- 
ernment and the discordant regulations by state govern- 
ment can be eliminated, a system of government regu- 
lation could gradually be evolved which would insure to 
all shippers fair and equal treatment, and which would 
give to railway investments that stability of values 
which is so desirable.’’ 

hy president of the Rock Island, B. L. Winchell, 
said: 

‘*Unfortunately the present attitude of the public 
toward transportation companies is hostile, due partly 
to the action of some of the railroads and partly to the 
action of some political demagogs, who have found 


abuse of the railroads an easy stairway to office. The 
effect of the Hepburn bill, so long as it is wisely ad- 
ministered by rational men, is not and will not be in- 
jurious. The effect of some of the state laws will be 
disastrous.’’ Mr. Winchell closed by saying: ‘‘A 
great many railroads are ready to cooperate with the 
government now. If there is a sufficient number, and 
the President is ready, codperation is in sight.’’ 

The veteran E. P. Ripley, president of the Santa Fe 
and one of the most honored in the railroad business 
in the United States, said: ‘‘The late Mr. Cassatt, 
Mr. Hughitt and myself have favored for two years co- 
operation with the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the passage of laws giving that body more authority 
and releasing railroads from the absurd restrictions of 
the Sherman antitrust law as construed by the Supreme 
Court; but we were largely in the minority and the rail- 
roads as a body made the mistake of fighting all legis- 
lation, with the result that the law now in effect is very 
bad in some particulars. But the national laws are 
moderate and fair compared with those proposed by the 
states, which seem to be competing with each other for 
the honor of strangling the railroads.’’ - 

Mr. Ripley hits the nail on the head. Railroad men 
of high position as a class, and particularly those who 
control the stock of the roads with which they are con- 
nected, have been prone to contend that the railroads 
were nothing other than private enterprises and have 
denied the right of any authority to interfere with 
them any more than with any private business. There 
are still those who seem to retain this attitude and so 
long as they do there is danger. That a railroad as a 
common ¢arrier is not a private enterprise is the dictum 
of sound economics and also of the law. The interstate 
commerce act introduced little, if anything, that was 
new, and all our national legislation along this line has 
merely put into statutory form the principles of the 
common law which were thoroughly well defined before 
a railroad was ever built. 


If investors in railroads, and railroads themselves as 
property, are in danger by adverse state legislation it is 
because, as Mr. Ripley says, the railroads as a body 
made the mistake of fighting all legislation. They 
fought the Hepburn bill and they have been fighting as 
hard as they can, with all their resources, reciprocal de- 
murrage propositions. 

The National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention in its 
considerations and in the address of its executive com- 
mittee to the President suggested what now railroad 
men on their own behalf are advising—the legalization 
of car clearings. Mr. Harriman on Wednesday argued 
for enforcible agreements with reference to demurrage. 
Reciprocal demurrage advocates would put this matter 
in legal form and would make the provisions of the 
statute more stringent than the railroads have ever pro- 
posed. Reciprocal demurrage and car service between 
the roads, regulated by a forcible agreement, would be 
a godsend to the country and to the railroads as well. 

Furthermore, the advocates of reciprocal demurrage 
are not clamoring for lower rates. They want service 
first and demand only that the rates for sufficient and 
good service shall be reasonable. And reasonable rates 
provide for all legitimate interest on investment and re- 
ward for enterprise and labor. There would have been 
no demand for unreasonably low rates in the state legis- 
latures if the service rendered had been what it should 
have been. And yet the railroads make no discrimina- 
tion as to regulative measures but fight a demand for 
reciprocal demurrage as bitterly as though it were an 
ill judged demand for reduction of rates. 

The President of the United States is the best friend 
the railroads have had during the last two or three 
years of agitation, and they are just beginning to find 
it out. Every good business man is a friend to the rail- 
roads; every lover of the country is a friend to them, 
except that he is not friendly to the position that a 
railroad is a public enterprise which is at liberty to do 
what it pleases in its relations to the people. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


In the country at large indications are favorable 
to the general lumber market. Conditions have been 
such throughout the winter as to make production 
and thé placing of output on the market in excess 
of demand impossible. In this respect an exception 
must be made of the north Pacific coast and the In- 
land Empire sections, and even in those sources of 
supply there would be a demand for all the lumber 
and shingles that have accumulated if the railroads 
could carry the product to points of delivery. All 
reports from markets for building and manufacturing 
woods are to the effect that demand is strong, with 
prices showing corresponding strength. Without 
doubt a large degree of the urgency for lumber that 
is observable on every hand arises from delay in get- 
ting stock moved from the mills to destination, which 
has been a feature of business ever since last fall. 
That is to say, the lumber that is now being pushed 
into distribution as rapidly as transportation can be 
furnished was largely bought months ago and for it 
dealers and consumers have long waited and now are 
clamorous in order to satisfy the requirements of 
spring trade. This delayed movement alone would 
be in such heavy volume if sufficient cars could be 
furnished as to seem like a large wholesale trade. 
But added to this acceleration of delayed business 
there are new orders enough to show that the dispo- 
sition to buy has by no means been abated, and that 
it has a forward reach that indicates that the entire 
season’s trade will be good unless some shock to busi- 
ness and industrial confidence may intervene to pre- 
vent it. 

* & 7 

Loading of many vessels is now actively proceeding, 
the aggregate of shipments by that method being 
large. A few weeks ago there was a blockade of 
lumber on the docks of San Francisco bay which 
caused a drop in prices, but since then the demand in 
California has been large, especially at San Francisco 
for building purposes, causing a better feeling in the 
market and a tendency of prices to move up to the 
old level. Lately has come an extraordinary call from 
Valparaiso, South America. Vessels were recently 
loading on Puget sound with lumber for that port 
amounting to 17,000,000 feet. A notable shipment of 
15,000,000 red cedar shingles also has been made from 
Bellingham, Wash., to San Francisco destined for 
Texas by way of the Southern Pacific railway—the 
first large consignment ever routed that way, it is 
claimed. Many of the Washington railroad mills are 
shut down for lack of outlet for their lumber, and 
their owners are experiencing some financial distress 
in consequence. There is a strike of mill hands on 
at Portland, Ore., which is limiting the output at 
that point considerably. Vessel rates to California 
points are $9.50 a thousand to San Francisco and 
$10.50 to San Pedro. 


In the Inland Empire, despite the rail embargo by 
ear shortage, reports of the principal shippers show 
that from the Empire was marketed in January 
lumber in amount to within 1,000,000 feet of the total 
marketed by practically the same mills in January, 
1906. Over 50 percent of the lumber was sold to the 
local trade. The home demand has been good and is a 
growing factor in the disposition of output in the 
Inland Empire. 


The northern pine market shows increased strength 
as the season progresses. In New York and Philadel- 
phia prices have advanced. In the Saginaw valley 
and throughout the lake region all common lumber 
is scarce and urgently wanted, while the upper grades 
are doing better than a few weeks ago. At Saginaw 
it is expected that white pine will be advanced a 
notch after the opening of navigation. Dealers there 
have bought a good deal of lumber in Canada and at 
northern lake points. At Chicago city trade and the 
corporation and manufacturers’ demand will take care 
of all the white pine that is or is likely to be in 
stock, the country yard trade requiring comparatively 
little. All the lumber in sight is salable at outside 
prices dictated by the holders. Stocks at Pittsburg 
are small and there is difficulty in handling current 
trade on that account. The entire white pine situa- 
tion is one in which stocks are scarcely equal to the 
demand and manufacturers and wholesalers who carry 
stocks control prices. 

* * 

In the northern lumber trade hemlock shares with 
white and norway pine in the favorable conditions 
of trade. In eastern Michigan, though a number of 
mills have been operated during the winter, there is 
not enough stock in accumulation to meet the demands 
of trade. Several large operators have contracted 
their entire season’s cut for future delivery. At Bay 
City and Saginaw local stocks have been sold down 
low, and prices are strong at $18 to $20 a thousand. 
The excellent state of the market for Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia hemlock continues, while Wiscon- 
sin hemlock conditions are favorable to the mill 
operators. 

* * * 

The yellow pine trade of the middle west and south- 
west continues to show remarkable strength on the 
right hand or dimension side of the list. All items 
of timber and smaller dimension are in active re- 
quest, with prices flush with the list. Boards also 
sell well, and flooring and ceiling are doing better 
since the general retail yard trade has started up for 
the season. The car situation east of the Mississippi 
approaches the normal, but in Arkansas, Texas and 
Louisiana the embargo is about as bad as heretofore, 
but it is expected that by the last of March the 
situation will be much easier: In New York it is 
said that yellow pine is not strong in either demand 
or prices. This condition is felt to a degree at south- 
eastern coast shipping points. At Pittsburg the yel- 
low pine trade is strong and active, the demand grow- 
ing in volume. The same is true of Chicago and all 
other interior points where consumption is large. 

* * * 


At Memphis and St. Louis there has been a better 
state of the weather within recent time, though at 
Memphis the pleasant days are sandwiched in with 
spells of heavy rain. At Memphis more hardwood 
lumber is going into pile than for some time pre- 
viously, but with a pronounced scarcity of dry stock 
is a demand in excess of supply. Cottonwood holds 
an important place in the Memphis market, especially 
low grade box lumber, while No. 1 common is being 
sold as high as $28 a thousand f. o. b. cars Memphis. 
It is claimed that this is the highest price for that 

ade of cottonwood ever recorded for that market. 
e lower grades of gum are in active call, and some 


improvement is noted in quarter sawed red oak. All 
oak lumber is of quick sale when dry. Good weather 
has started up trade at St. Louis. Stocks of plain 
and quarter sawed oak are in good condition and sell- 
ing well. Demand for thick stock is noticeable. 
Shortness in cottonwood, gum and other kinds, inelud- 
ing poplar, continues. Ash is scarce and is in big 
demand. It is thought probable that scarcity of dry 
lumber will force an advance in prices. An increase 
in southern hardwoods is noticeable at Minneapolis. 
The hardwood trade at Ohio river points and all 
points in the north is equal to the ready supply of 
dry lumber. Northern hardwoods show the same 
healthy state of the market as heretofore reported. 


The spruce market at Boston is waiting for the 
opening of the building season. Prices are steady on 
a basis of $23 for 9-inch frames, with random at 
$18 to $19. 

. * * 

The call for cypress lumber, shingles and lath is in 

volume satisfactory to producers, while prices are firm. 





THE Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany is reported to be acquiring timber lands in Cow- 
litz, Lewis and Thurston counties, Washington. It 
is said that $1,000,000 has thus been invested, and 
that one transfer includes 150,000,000 feet of stump- 
age. The company evidently intends to be forehanded 
for a timber supply that will be reached by its Puget 
sound extension, now building. A timber supply is 
an important thing for any railroad in these years of 
growing scarcity and advancing prices. The St. Paul 
in pushing its new Pacific extension is reaching for 
timber of its own as well as for general west coast 
traffic. 


AN enthusiastic Canadian commentator on the late 
developments in the lumber trade of Ontario predicts 
that the center of the pine business between that 
province and the States is destined to be removed 
from the Tonawandas to some point in Canada. Of 
course that is possible at some time in the future, 
especially in the rail trade; but so long as the Tona- 
wandas can receive a large percentage of their stock 
in cargo bulk, the dealers there will continue to con- 
trol a large share of the Canadian trade. Ample water 
and rail facilities, docks and yards, with plenty of 
capital and an established trade, render the Tonawan- 
das impregnable against any influences that threaten 
to divert trade from those points. The Tonawandas 
are likely to handle a large part of the Canadian pine 
output so long as it shall hold out. 


A BILL has been introduced in the legislature of 
Minnesota to sequester all sunken and abandoned logs in 
that state to the benefit of the commonwealth. Objec- 
tion is made to the measure that it is unconstitutional 
because it confiscates personal property. This objection 
has been anticipated by the insertion of a provision that 
wherever the original owners can identify their logs they 
shall be turned over to them. A record of markings and 
sealings of all possible logs shall be made and kept by 
the state authorities to aid in such identification. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET TELLS IN VERSE THE VALUE OF CONTENT AND GOOD CHEER. 


POSSESSIONS. 

Some men mighty mansions own— 
Marble stairs an’ chiseled stone; 
Sought with gold an’ built with groan 

Roofs an’ walls an’ floors. 
I’ve no hall of tapestry; 
I’ve no roof to cover me, 
Just the shelter of the tree— 

Just the out-of-doors. 


pour 


Some men live in mansions high 
With a roof to hide the sky, 
Where no songster flutters by, 
Forth no music pours. 
Narrow is their gilded hall, 
Gray an’ solemn is their wall; 
Poorer, richer than them all, 
I’ve all out-of-doors! be 


And never seen again? 
Or will you pass the ray of sun 
The morning gives to you, 
Repeat it to some other one 
And cheer that other, too? 


SPEND FREELY OF YOUR SMILES. 
If dollars lingered locked in shops 
3ut little they would buy; 
If waters clung to mountain tops 
The oceans would go dry; 
If sunrays hid behind the cloud 
The morn would never come; 


And silence would the world enshroud 
If songsters all were dumb. 


But dollars handled o’er and o’er 
Bring happiness and mirth, 
And mountain springs that downward 


Refresh a thirsty earth. 

The sunrays paint in colors fair 
The violet and rose, 

And music fills the day where’er 
The feathered songster goes. 


And will you then be miserly 
O busy brother men?— 
Locked fast your own heart’s pleasures 


The way of life lies many miles, 
The goal is far away; 


To bitterness to turn, 


Upon your altar burn. 


NESS. 


Alone. 
I felt upon my spirit press 
The death of old desire, 


A stone. 


Spend freely, brother, of your smiles 
And, gay, make others gay. 
Lock not your laughter in your breast 


But let a beacon for the rest 


A smile is such a little thing, 
And yet a thing so great— 

’T will make a drooping spirit sing, 
Impatience patient await; 

And ev’ry bit of mirth and song 
Shall echo o’er and o’er— 

For hearts shall pass your smile along 
To cheer a million more. 


I WALKED WITHIN A WILDER- 
I walked within a wilderness 


Of bramble, ‘brake and brier, 
I walked within a wilderness 


I felt upon my spirit press 


I prayed for hands to roll away 
The load upon my breast, 
| prayed for hands to roll away 
The gloom, 
As angels opened to the day 
The prison of the Blest, 
As angels opened to the day 
The tomb. 


’Twas then you came within the wood, 
As gentle as the breeze, 
’Twas then you came within the wood 
To me; 
The stone was gone, and life was good, 
And blossomed all the trees, 
The stone was gone, and life was good 
To see, 


A garden now the wilderness 
That you have come to share, 
A garden now the wilderness 
I knew; 

The magic of your fond caress 
Has made the woodland fair, 
The magic of your fond caress— 

And You. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


LEGISLATURE INVESTIGATES THE LUMBER TRUST CHARGE. 


Legislative Committee Exhibits Astonishing Lack of Information Regarding the Purposes of the Lumber Associations. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13.—The legislative joint 
committee appointed with instructions to inquire into the 
existence of trusts in the coal and lumber business has 
been in session this week. Its hearings have not been 
sensational and the committee has so far discovered 
nothing that would tend to prove the broad assertions 
made by politicians about the two lines of business. 

The committee opened with the coal question at a 
hearing last Friday. C. E. Jackson, an organizer of 
farmers’ codperative movements, told of his efforts to 
buy coal to start in the business at St. Cloud. He claimed 
that he was refused shipments because he did not join the 
retailers’ association. G. H. Reeves, secretary of the 
Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, was called 
Monday and referring to the Jackson ease said that Mr. 
Jackson came to him to buy coal, supposing they were 
dealers. He said he had correspondence to show that 
the reason Mr. Jackson did not get the coal was that he 
did not produce the money. Mr. Reeves declared that 
the association had nothing whatever to do with prices 
and that he did not know what the prices were. The 
association does try to protect the retailers from sales to 
cousumers by wholesale dealers and believes it has a 
right to do so. 

The lumber inquiry was taken up Monday also. J. E. 
Rhodes, seeretary of the Northern Pine Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, was the only witness that day. He was ex- 
amined for the committee by J. A. Dalzell. Mr. Rhodes 
gave information fully and furnished the committee con- 
siderable enlightenment abont the lumber industry. 

Mr. Dalzell first wanted to know if the object of the 
association was not to regulate lumber stocks and lumber 
prices. Mr. Rhodes replied that it was not. He was 
asked if he furnished-ratings. He explained that he 
maintained a branch of the national credit rating asso- 
ciation and gave members information as to the busi- 
ness standing of customers. 

“Do you supervise distribution of published prices?’ Mr. 
Dalzell asked. 

“I do not,”’ was the reply. 

“Are price tists submitted to you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you know if the price lists sent out by members of 


your association on manufactured lumber are all the same?” 
“They are not all the same.” 


Mr. Rhodes explained that the association did not in- 
elude wholesale dealers, but only manufacturers. 


“Is it the wholesaler who gets out the price lists?” 

“That depends on the character of the business. I wish 
this committee to understand that the Northern Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association has nothing to do with fixing prices, 
even in an advisory capacity.” 


Mr. Rhodes asked permission to explain the workings 
of the association, which was granted. He said in part: 


This organization was originally formed to unify the 
grades of lumber at different large manufacturing centers. 
What was a No. 1 board at Winona might be something 
else at Minneapolis. We have since conducted the bureau 
of uniform grades. We employ a chief and eight inspectors, 
who visit the mills possibly once every three or four weeks. 
This is a recognized advantage to consumers, permitting 
them to get the same grade at any mill in the association. 
These grades are recognized by-the United States govern- 
ment, and by all dealers, retail and wholesale. If a com- 
plaint is made an inspector is sent and a report made to 
both the buyer and the seller. This work is similar to that 
of state inspectors in the grain business, except ours has 
the advantage of being interstate and nonpolitical, and is 
in eharge of long experienced men. 

“Isn’t there an understanding between the big companies 
to have the same prices?’ Senator Thorpe -inquired. 

“No, sir, in applying for figures you would find you would 
get different prices.” 

“Is the price of lumber increasing faster than the pro- 
portionate decrease in the forests?” 

“I can hardly answer that except to say that the demand 


has oa far in excess of what the manufacturers could 
supply.” 

“Isn't it true that you have raised the prices $2 every 
spring and every fall?’ 

“No, sir, it is not,’’ Mr. Rhodes replied, laughing. 


The committee decided it had gone far enough into 
the manufacturers’ side of the question and closed that 
day ’s work. 

W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, was the only witness at the session 
Tuesday afternoon. He was examined by Representative 
Dalzell and by other members of the committee. He was 
accompanied by C. J. Traxler, attorney for the associa- 
tion, but Mr. Traxler took very little part. 

Mr. Hollis said the organization was not incorporated, 
but was a voluntary association organized first in 1889. 
He had been secretary since March 15 of that year. He 
responded to a request for a copy of the constitution, 
which was in the form as amended May 22, 1906. He 
was asked to supply copies of that instrument in its form 
prior to the amendment. He said that any bona fide 
lumber dealer in Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Da- 
kota or northeastern Nebraska could join the association 
by paying a $5 fee and $5 annual dues for each yard. 

Mr. Dalzell asked what the object of the association 
was and Mr. Hollis replied that he could not state it any 
better than in the language of article 2 of the consti- 
tution, which says: 


The object of this association is and shall be to secure 
and disseminate to its members any and all legal and proper 
information which may be of interest or value to any mem- 
ber or members thereof in his or their business as retail 
lumber dealers. 


Asked whether its main object was not the protection 
of the individual members in their legitimate business, 
Mr. Holiis said that was true in a general sense. The 
form of this protection was such as the individual mem- 
bers might construe it. 


“Isn't the object of the association to protect its members 
against wholesalers selling to consumers in their districts?” 

“No,” Mr. Hollis replied. 

“Does it seek to protect them by securing if possible a 
uniform price for their lumber ?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Hollis. “Its purpose is to give out infor- 
mation of interest. As individuals the members may use 
that information as they please. They are under no obliga- 
tion to do anything. If a member feels it to his interest to 
use this information for his protection, he may.” 


Chairman Nolan and Mr. Dalzell tried to get Mr. 
Hollis to admit that it was the purpose of the associa- 
tion to prevent wholesalers competing with the retailers 
by selling to consumers. Mr. Dalzell said that in his 
personal opinion that would be perfectly proper, but Mr. 
Hollis insisted that as far as the association was con- 
cerned it existed merely to give the information. 


“But,” Mr. Dalzell insisted, “your ultimate object is to 
inform the retailers as to wholesalers who are toting fair 
and those who are not, isn’t it?’ 

“I wouldn’t say it in that way,’ Mr. Hollis replied. “I 
—_ say that we inform retailers as to the acts of whole- 
salers.” 

“Then your chief object is to see that wholesalers sell 
only to retailers?” 

“No, I wouldn’t say that.” 

“Isn't it to maintain the proper relations between whole- 
salers and retailers?’ 

“No,” Mr. Hollis answered. ‘The information we send 
out is regarding sales to nondealers. We notify the dealers 
who are materially affected. That is what they want as 
part of the information to be sent out by the association. 
I can’t answer for them as to why they want it or what 
“<> agar aol , 

“But the effect is to maintain the proper relation be 
the —e — > ho ogee Las — _— 

“Maybe it is. might say that our object is 1 
educational.” of 4 — 

“When a wholesaler is reported as selling to nondealers, 


ro te you take the question up with him?’ asked Chairman 
J “Not necessarily. In fact very rarely. We usually get 
one of his customers to ask him if the facts are as stated, 
and inform dealers as to his reply.” 

“Don’t you inform all the members in such cases?’ 

“Didn't you formerly?” 

“Not since 1893. We aim to conform with the law as it 
stands, and sometimes when the law is changed we have 
to change our practices to conform.” 

Mr. Dalzell asked what other lines of information 
were sent out by the association. Mr. Hollis gave sev- 
eral instances. He said he was now getting statistics 
from members as to stocks of west coast shingles they 
had on hand, with a view to informing them as to the 
shortage situation in this class of material. He is also 
preparing blanks for members to fill out, stating how 
much material the mail order houses are shipping into 
their territory, with the idea of getting at the volume 
of that business. He had frequent calls from members 
asking where certain kinds of lumber may be found. 
Calls often come from wholesalers wanting to learn 
whether certain men are regular dealers. He sends men 
out to investigate and report on these inquiries, and 
sends out such information from time to time in letters 
to wholesalers. He merely reports the facts, and the 
wholesalers may determine for themselves in each case 
whether a man is a regular dealer. 

Mr. Traxler suggested that Mr. Holiis explain what 
he was doing on the demurrage question. He explained 
it briefly, saying he was endeavoring to organize a 
special service department of the association to handle 
questions in which members were concerned with the 
railroads, to receive the complaints, and push those that 
called for action, with the indorsement of the bureau, 
either before railroad officials or state officials. When 
members suffered from car shortage or from heavy 
demurrage charges the cases would be investigated and 
remedies sought. 


“Do you know anything about retailers’ rules?’ 

“Only by hearsay. I have nothing to do with any such 
things.” 

“If retailers have complaints against one another do they 
report to you?” 

“They may, and sometimes do, as a matter of courtesy. 
I never arbitrate disputes, but I may be used as a kind of 
peacemaker.” 

“That is, you fix up their deals for them?’ said Chairman 
Nolan. 

“No, sir, I don’t know anything about any deals. My 
belief is that if it were not for our association the lumber 
business would be in a very few hands.” 

“Isn’t it now?’ 

“No, not by any means. About half our membership. 
which is 2,775, consists of single yards.” 

“Does a man have to answer certain requirements before 
he can buy lumber?’ 

“That is a matter for the wholesaler. As to member- 
ship in the association, that is limited to the regular deal- 
ers.” 

“Do your members report to you the condition and amount 
of oo stocks ?” 

“No.” 


van you have anything at all to do with retail prices?” 
“No.” 

“Do you know anything about retail price lists?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Were you present at a meeting about three years ago 
when Mr. B. C. Rowman declared that he would not be 
bound any longer by any trade list or price agreement?” 

Mr. Hollis declared that he knew of no such statement. 
He had never considered the advisability of an association 
list, and had no knowledge of any such thing. 

Senator Thorpe asked Mr. Hollis’ opinion as an individual 
as to what the effect would be on a retailer when informed 
that a certain manufacturer was selling to consumers, 

“You can judge of that as well as I,” Mr. Hollis replied. 
ar pens what you would do yourself if you were in 

ce. 


Mr. Hollis was then excused and the hearing ad- 
journed for the day. 
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UNSURPASSED JOURNALISTIC ENTER— 


Heralding an Accomplishment—Foretaste of a Coming Treat 


AN EXPLANATION: About February 10, 1907, C. D. Johnson, 
president of the Union Saw Mill Company, of Huttig, Ark., 
gave to Bolling Arthur Johnson and Sidney V. Streator, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, instructions to proceed to Huttig, Ark., 
the home of the Union Saw Mill Company, to make for him— 
to be utilized in the forthcoming article of the great Frost- 
Trigg interests soon to appear in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN— 
“a single photograph that will show the entire town of Hut- 
tig—mills, homes, public buildings, lumber yard, tracks, sheds 
etc. If there is not a high enough spot from which to take 
this picture, make one; get on that spot and make the picture.” 

It was a great deal like the order which a late czar of Russia 
gave his engineers when he desired a railroad byilt from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow. Being asked just what direction 
the road should take he took a ruler, laid it on the map, one 
end on Moscow and the other on St. Petersburg, and drew 
a straight line from one to the other. 

It was no difficult task to lay out that railroad, but a 
vastly different thing to build the road. 

It was a short and definite talk which C. D. Johnson made 
in ordering the creation of the photograph, but it was not an 
easy or brief thing to accomplish. 

The day after Mr. Johnson gave his order local engineers in 
the service of the Union Saw Mill Company began to create a 
“spot” from which the photograph was to be made. 

The construction crew was commanded by J. R. McClure. 
Mr. McClure had as helpers through the whole affair W. S. 
Richardson, M. L. Lawrence, Walter McKinney, J. M. Nelson, 
J. R. Richardson, A. Y. Moore and E. D. Brerton. 

A dead but stanch pine tree was selected, 400 feet northeast 
of Mill No. 2, at Huttig, and a tower was built up about the 
tree as a center, which, when finished, at the end of the 
fourth day, stood 128 feet to the “spot” or platform, 132 feet 
to a railing around the platform and 152 feet to the top of a 
flagstaff installed on the tower. 

This tower was built of 2-inch stuff, all shortleaf yellow 
pine lumber. The old pine tree was used as a center for 
eighty feet of the distance, and the center was built in above 
that. Four thousand two hundred feet of lumber and 100 
pounds of 20-penny nails were used in the construction. 

From one to three workmen quit at each section of the 
tower above eighty feet. Only the ones mentioned above per- 
severed to the end. 

t 10 a. m. on Friday, February 15, 1907, a picture was 
taken—an engraving from which a print is soon to be seen in 
the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

It was an interesting spectacle, and no knows quite as much 
about it as a certain yellow legged, metallic jointed photographic 
tripod, which has before told a story or two between the column 
rules of this publication which are worth while. 

The above facts read like a monthly statement as compared 
with what “The Tripod” has to say about it: 


‘*T have no idea that I shall ever again be fit for much, 
except to sit around with Spanish veterans (who got no 
further than Miami) and listen to them tell how they 
climbed San Juan Hill, and occasionally improve my Oppor- 
tunities by telling them of a recent adventure which also 
includes an Elevation, and is Besides a True and Hiscoric 
Fact. 

‘‘T am nothing but three Yellow legs of Wood, hung 
together by Shining metal hinges, and half of the time I 
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| PRISE; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ON TOP. 


in Photography—A Great Factor in Southwestern Lumber Affairs. 


am Shut Up as tight as a Mason Jar in November—so now that I am 
Unlimbered I’Il Unwind a Yarn which will make San Juan Hill look 
like a Wide Place in the Road. 

‘¢When the Spanish Veterans in the Tavern see this Tale of Mine 
they will Admit that Wooden Man can talk—and never again liken me 
to the Frankenstein Monster of Fiction, but allow me to have long 
Three Rigged Schooners of Beer like They drink instead of Palming off 
on Me a Phoney Toy Goblet with Glass Foam on its Top as they have 
Repeatedly Done. 

‘*In the Tripod world 1’m Somebody. I’m ‘Crown’ Family and 
learned to Stand Erect at the Follmerandschwing camera University ;— 
and these Few Historically True statements are sufficient ‘I Take It’ 
(as the lens said to the Sensitive plate) to Establish my Right to Tell 
the Story. 

‘*Old Cyclops—the Lens—three companies of Plates and Bloater, the 
Red Bellows, arrived at the Capital of Union County, in Arkansas, from 
several directions, and variously accompanied. There is a slim man 
and one Bordering Upon the Edge of Being Large, who always 
accompany Us everywhere, for the Fun of the Thing and for such 
exercise as will Retard Flesh in the One and Increase Flesh in the 
Other—and They—the Two—were Already a Part of the Landscape 
and Threatened with Poll Tax—before the Tower was Completed—but I 
am Altogether too Eager—there is a better Beginning to this Thing 
and I’ll Find it in a Moment. 

‘¢A Man with Two Black Eyes that Snap when he gives orders waved 
his hand from East to West and Up and Down and said: ‘Calkins, 
build these fellows a tower so they can go up onto the Top of it and 
make a picture of Huttig.’ Then the Black Eyed Man with the Com- 
manding Voice, having Cut out the Cloth—went away somewhere and 
Left us All with the Garment to Make—a whole community making 
Lumber with One Hand and Building a Tower with the Other. 

‘‘The Tower went up Slowly for the Wind was High and the Pines 
ever bent under the Sweep of it—and the Tower—made to Bend much 
less than the Pines—also shook when the Winds Took Hold of it—and 
when the Tower Trembled men were Afraid and came down on the 
Ground where the Fat One and the Lean One and Straddling Me and 
Old ‘Cyclopes’ and the Three Dozen Plates stood leaning back—Lean- 
ing Back and Looking Up. 

‘¢They were building the Tower about an Old Pine Tree, and when 
it had Gone Beyond and above That then half the Town came and 
stood with us and Looked Up. 

‘‘Finally it was complete. It had gone up to the Limit of the 
Atmosphere. The ‘Spot’ on the Top was the highest ‘spot’ in the 
Southern States—outside of Look Out Mountain. Then I spread out 
my legs steadily and upheld the Bloated Red Bellows and let old 
Cyclops the Lens look at the Tower through all the Onion Like Layers 
of his One Eye—and with but one poor little Old Sensitive Plate we— 
the Bellows and the lens and myself—built Us a tower the exact Counter- 
part of the one the Men had made—and it only took Us one twenty-fifth 
part of one second—and old ‘Cyclops’ half closed up at That.’’ 





TOWER BUILT BY UNION SAW MILL COMPANY, HUTTIG, ARK., FOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ARTISTS; RESULTS LATER TO BE SHOWN, 
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‘*But that was only Kindergarten work. The Lean 
One was on the Man Made Tower, and the Fat One put 
us into a basket, and a rope was attached and we went 
Up and Up and finally I Stood on the ‘Spot’ myself, and 
what a Privilege it was (for I see as well as talk, you 
know, even if I am not built in Onion Like Layers like 
‘Cyclopes’) and I looked down on a Beautiful Thing 
built up in an otherwise Waste Place, which, with the 
Gleam of Its Metal Roofs and Sparkle of its Windows 
and Grim Stateliness of its Black Chimneys—spread out 
on the Face of Union County, like a Blush on the Face 
of a Lady—is a Town—a capitol in Lumberdem— 


known as Huttig. It was Fair to behold, set in a Cir- 
clet of Bending Pine Trees—all mirrored as if it was in 
the Face of a Great Lake to the Northwest—and I stood 
very still while the Plates went in and out on their 
Picture Making Drill, and Old ‘Cyclopes’ the Lens, 
Stared! and Stared! and Stared! and Old Bloater, the 
Bellows, puffed out his four Red Cheeks and Kept Dark 
as to what his Opinion might Be. 

‘*Once, when the Lean One swept my Companions 
about in a Panoramic Way, I Searched the World for 
the Man who waved his hand and Commanded the Tower 
to be built, and for a moment I thought I saw him 


with a Lariat in his hand mounted on a pony—fleet of 
Foot—Riding like Mad, and ahead of Him many 
Freight Cars with legs on them, Scampering just out of 
Reach. It may not have been Clear Vision over there 
to the Northeast, but Anyway, that was what I seemed 
to See. 

‘“There was more, but I do not Tell more Except over 
the Full Rigged Schooners to the Spanish Veterans in 
the Taverns by the way. That ‘more’ is my perquisite. 
I keep that for myself who have never climbed San Juan 
Hill—and must also tell Wonderful Stories.’’ 

BOLLING ARTHUR JOHNSON. 





REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Mutual Insurance from Saley’s Viewpoint—A Gem for the Delegate’s Decoration—Utilitarian Side of the Cupola—Trade 
Papers Are Necessities—Other Saleyan Philosophy. 


The Kind of Insurance for Retail Dealers. 


Permit me to suggest that in my opinion there is a 
host of retail dealers who in regard to cutting the 
expense corners are sadly deficient in business ability. 
I trust you will not misunderstand me—it’s the un- 














“To whom do the dealers owe loyalty?’ 


necessary expenses which should be eliminated. Few 
merchants have made a decided success unless they con- 
ducted their business on broad principles. The dealer 
who pares the salary of efficient men down to a point 
that breeds dissatisfaction in the minds of those men; 
who hires men of mediocre ability in place of those of 
greater capacity, for the reason that the former may 
be had for less money; whose offices are uncomfortable 
and uninviting when to have them otherwise would add 
to the expense of running business—it is not these ex- 
penses to which I refer. An outlay to place a man’s 
business on a basis of dignity and respectability is 
essential—as essential in a business way as in a per- 
sonal way it is for the dealer to dress comfortably and 
decently. 

There are dealers who are penny wise and pound 
foolish when it comes to insuring their stocks and build- 
ings. Association mutual. insurance went into effect in 
1894, if I am not mistaken, and since that date the 
dealers who have availed themselves of it have made 
money by so doing. At that date they were paying 
to the old line companies an average of at least $1.50, 
and since the mutual plan has got in working order 
they need not have paid to exceed a third of that 
amount, yet many of them have not taken advantage 
of this easy money making proposition. In the terri- 
tory where it is necessary to join the association in 
order to get this insurance, as well as in sections in 
which it is not necessary to become members of a 
retail organization, there are those who have kept right 
along in the old line companies. 

Often this has been a result of loyalty to the old 
line agents. These agents are citizens of their towns, 
neighbors possibly, and the dealers have thought they 
must place their business with them. At the conven- 
tion of the Northwestern, in Minneapolis, it was sug- 
gested by Secretary Hollis that it would be money in 
the pockets of the dealers who felt it a duty to insure 
in the old line companies for the reason they are 
locally represented by citizens and neighbors to ascer- 
tain of these agents what their commissions would be 
in the transactions, pay them the amount outright and 
place their risks with the mutual companies. To this 
the agents might object, as it would lessen the showing 
made to their companies—but to whom do the dealers 
owe loyalty, to the old line companies that have charged 
them twice or three times the actual cost of insurance 
or to these mutuals which are assuming the risks at 
practically no profit? Any dealer ought to be able to 
answer such a question off hand. 

Considering the character of the mutual companies; 
that they are purely mutual; that when a loss occurs it 
is paid without the red tape process so often employed 
by the old line companies; that when insured in these 
mutual companies the dealer is practically —_ amon 
his friends, it appears to me it would be the best of 








business sense for every dealer in the territory in which 
the mutuals operate to make himself eligible as an 
insurer, and the only apparent reason a dealer does 
not do this is that he does not care to have in his 
pocket the money that could be saved thereby. 


The Crack Convention Badge. 


The other day I brought out from the closet my 
stock of badges that during many years had been gath- 
ered at the retail conventions, poured them into the 
scoup of the family scales and they pulled down three 
big pounds. It was a motley mass, the designs running 
from the elegant to the outlandish and the ribbons to 
which the metal is attached outnumbering in colors the 
hues of the rainbow. 

Spreading the badges out on the table I asked my 
best girl to select the most elegant one among them 
and, running her eye over the layout, she picked that 
used at the convention of the Northwestern association 
in January. ‘‘That is my judgment, too,’’ I told her. 
Of course our tastes are similar else she would be frying 
some other fellow’s bacon and I—the good Lord only 
knows what would have become of me. 

I have not seen in print anything pertaining to this 
badge that described it. The badge proper is 14x14 
inches, surrounded by a snake with its tail in its 
mouth, and this snake is so natural that, with my 





“Used at the convention of the Northwestern.” 


aversion to the miserable reptile, it makes me wiggle 
every time I look at it. On a plain oval surface in 
the center is the initial, in blue enamel, of the name 
of the man to whom it was presented, the whole done 
in good imitation of oxidized silver. Thus the badge 
is of personal interest, every man thinking that Sec- 
retary Hollis had the initial engraved especially for 
him, which he did, except it was done in a wholesale 
way. A strap is attached to the badge and converts 
it into a watch fob, and I suppose those fobs were 
hitched to a thousand watches within an hour after 
they were given out. I discarded my solid gold chain 
for it, and I think I am more fashionably togged out 
now than when wearing the gaudy affair for which, 
when I was younger, and my brain had not fully matured, 
I paid $86.75, by weight, as I now remember it. I asked 
Mr. Hollis for an extra one to send to my boy who is 
in college and who, being a chip of the old block, is 
somewhat dudishly dnelined in the matter of dress, and 
he, too, will be spreading abroad a knowledge of the 


Northwestern association. Those boys are always com- 
paring things and it is safe to say that in a week 
500 young men will know there is in existence such an 
organization as this retail association. That I call 
good advertising. 

It’s none of my business what kind of a badge the 
secretaries of the various associations may select with 
which to tag the members at the conventions—of course 
it isn’t; still, just the same I have a taste in the mat- 
ter and to which I must cater. I am too modest to 
delight in wearing a gaudy, gilded badge that clanks 
like a pair of spurs and is attached to a piece of rib- 
bon so loud that it might be thought that one had been 
robbing an Indian squaw, and I openly confess that 
no sooner has the benediction been pronounced at the 
conventions than off these gaudy badges come and are 
stowed away in a dark corner of my grip. These re- 
marks are meant as no reflection on the badge proposi- 
tion in general; they are simply an exhibition of a 
perverted taste, no doubt a dozen secretaries will say. 


The Shed Cupola. 


There is a growing belief that the cupola that has 
been built on so many sheds serves more as an orna- 
ment than for practical use. It certainly adds to the 
appearance of a shed, giving it a stateliness that is not 
obtained by an unbroken roof. There was a time when 
it was universally believed that this device was essen- 
tial to the ventilation of an enclosed shed, on the prin- 
ciple that the warm air rose and escaped from the 
windows of the cupola and the space that was occupied 
by this warm air was replaced by air that was cooler. 
There is no doubt as to the correct principle involved 
in this process, but there are dealers who assert that 
in actual practice it amounts to little. 

A dealer reasoned in this way: In the enclosed shed 
there is no warm air to rise. The stratum of warm air 
is directly under the roof, caused by the heat from 
the roof, and this stratum remains practically stationary. 
He says if a shed owner wants to test his theory he 
can do so by climbing to the windows of the cupola, 
either on the inside or the outside of his shed; if on 
the inside hold a sheet of paper in front of the window 
and note if the outrush of air draws the paper against 
the opening, and if on the outside if the paper is 
forced away from the opening. I have not seen this 
test made, but when the weather is such as to lead to 
the inference that a volume of warm air is escaping 
through these windows I shall try it and report the 
conclusions. 

A shed owner said he would not for a moment enter- 
tain the idea as advanced above, as on a hot day it was 
cool along the center of this shed, and he was told that 
if he would close every window in the cupola he would 
notice the same condition of temperature; that the 
roof prevented the rays of the sun from beating directly 
into the shed and that the air circulating through from 
one alley door to the other dissipated the heat. The 
advocate of the cupola would not believe this, the 
dealer who was arguing against the cupola would not 
believe to the contrary, and there was no doctor to 
decide the question. In lumber literature the subject 
never had been broached; there was no man who could 

















“Clanks like a pair of spurs.” 
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speak authoritatively on the question, therefore all that 
could be done was for one man to match his alleged 
wisdom against the alleged wisdom of the other. 

We all know that stranger things have happened than 
that the cupola should finally be decided to be of little 
value after all these years it has been thought to be 
just the thing. We are very liable to follow in.the 
footsteps of others for the reason that the others did 
so and so. Why they did so and so perhaps they could 
not explain themselves, their authority coming from 
still those in the rear; hence perhaps generations back 
reasoned it out for us, and it is no sure thing that they 
were any great reasoners either. Without question 
thousands and thousands of dollars have been expended 
in buiding cupolas on sheds for the reason pure and 
simple that others had added them to their sheds. 
Should investigation prove that they have been over- 
rated as ventilating mediums the expense of building’ 
enclosed sheds can be greatly reduced. If they are 
principally for the ingress and egress of swallows we 
want to know it. Every shed owner knows the swallow 
too well to spend $500 or more especially for his accom- 
modation. 

Notwithstanding the cupola may be beneficial, which 
I believe it is, perhaps in the majority of cases it is not 
called upon to do its work. From observation one would 
be led to believe that as many as a thousand and one 
dealers think it is on top of their sheds for ornamental 
purposes, The sheds visited by me are a small per- 
centage of those seen. The train on which I may be 
riding never passes through a town by daylight but I 
see the sheds which may be in sight from the track, 
and I believe that during the summer season the win- 
dows in the cupolas are as often closed as open. When 
the sheds are new the dealers are to the pains to open 
and clese them as they had supposed they should do— 
close them when a storm was coming up and open them 
after it had passed over. But this becomes an old 
story. In a few sheds there are devices by which all 
the windows along one side may be opened or closed 
by one lever movement; but for a dealer to climb to 
the first or second platform, walk the entire length 
of it, pulling a cord at every window, is quite another 
thing. Then I have seen cords that wouldn’t work 
and windows which could not be closed or opened with- 
out the assistance of the jack plane and hammer. 

The Money Spent for Trade Papers. 


In a paper dealing with the cost of doing business, 
read by L. L. Seibel, of Kansas City, at the convention 
of the Southwestern, in the list of the expenses of the 
average country yard doing a business of $20,000 yearly 
was an item of $10 for trade papers. It is conceded 
that Mr. Seibel is one of the best posted lumbermen 
in the southwest, but he overrates the thirst for lumber 
lore of the average proprietor or manager. In the 
country at large not one retail dealer in a hundred adds 
to his expense $10 for trade papers, and it is unneces- 
sary to pay that amount in order to be amply equipped. 
There are dealers who do not see a trade paper except 
that occasionally they may receive one as a sample copy. 
Others subscribe for a single trade paper and that one 
in the list the subscription price of which is the lowest. 
The quality of the paper cuts no figure, it being the 
price that is considered. Time and time I have been 
told by dealers that they do not take a lumber journal 
because they would not have the time to read it. They 
have told me that some time in the past they had sub- 
scribed for a lumber paper, but dropped it as to read 
it they could not find the time. I remember a dealer 
telling me this kind of a story whose business, from 
what I saw of it, did not keep him busy six hours of 
the day. Crackerjacks of lumbermen these dealers are? 
Of course they are crackerjacks. Ignorance makes a 
crackerjack of a man, doesn’t it? 

There are still others who would read a lumber paper 
if they could have it. These men are local managers 
for line yards who do not feel able to pay for a paper 
themselves, and their companies will not furnish it. 
Not long ago a bright manager said his company up 
to six months before had furnished him a paper, but it 
had been cut out. I asked him if next he expected the 
coal screen, wagon jack and office lamp would be cut 
out, and he laughingly replied that he didn’t know but 
they would. It is rather surprising to one who has 
some knowledge of the value of a trade paper that all 
managers of line yards should not think that such a 
paper is a necessary implement that should be fur- 
nished as regularly as scoop shovels and axle grease. 























“Would not have time to read.” 


This great country of ours is spotted with lumber 
yards, and the dealers who lead in their lines, who are 
pointed out as good lumbermen, who are ornaments as 
citizens as well as business men, read. The metropolitan 
daily and their trade paper lie side by side on the desk. 
For the general news of the world they look to one, 
for the news of their business they look to the other. 
They could not afford to dispense with either. They 
would feel ashamed not to be up on the news of the 
day, and they would call themselves mighty small busi- 
ness men if they were ignorant of what was going on in 
their own line. 

Contractors at a Convention. 

Several times line yard managers have been to the 
expense of taking their local managers to the retail 
conventions, a most creditable act, giving to these man- 
agers, as it does, a wider range of vision in matters 
which pertain directly to their business, as thereby they 
come in contact with dealers who may be, or who later 
may become, competitors, learn how retail conventions 
are conducted and, further, which is by no means of 
the least importance, enjoy a little vacation in towns in 
which there are things to be seen, an advantage that 
might not have been theirs except through the liberality 
of their employers. Several of these managers have 
spoken to me on the subject with a feeling of gratitude, 
giving voice to expressions which would lead to the 
conclusion that on the part of these employers the 
money expended was a good investment. As a rule the 
local manager is tied down closely the year round. He 
is not generally a man of means, his salary is not 
princely, he has a family to support, and an oppor- 
tunity to get away from home for a few days at other 
than his own expense is appreciated. He would indeed 
be inappreciative were it not. 

Last year Tom Arnold, manager for the Rock Island 
Lumber & Coal Company, with headquarters at Wichita, 
Kan., wanting his managers to travel in both style 
and comfort furnished a Pullman in which they traveled 
to and from Kansas City. In 1906 the managers of the 
Chicago Lumber Company, with headquarters in Omaha, 

gathered at the convention of the Nebraska association 
in Omaha, and during the period were banqueted by 
Mr. Colpetzer. This year about seventy of the local 
managers of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of 
St. Louis, were in attendance at the Southwestern con- 
vention in Kansas City, were banqueted and discussed 
the various phases of yard management. These are 
notable instances, but by no means exhaust the list. 
There are line yard managers who hold to the very 
sensible opinion that the more they do to add to the 
knowledge of their employees the more in turn the latter 
will do to advance their interests. Neither do they 
forget—as all of us should remember—that there is a 
social side to business life; that no man lives by bread 
alone and that kindness and companionship bind us to 
one another. This movement.on the part of some of 
the line yard managers is along the line of human 











“The contractor can ‘make or break.’ ”’ 


reciprocity and rarely fails to work advantageously to 
all concerned. 

So far as I know the bringing by dealers of con- 
tractors to these conventions is a new idea, and it was 
carried into effect in two instances at the Kansas City 
meeting. I believe that every one of you will admit 
the wisdom of the act. We all know the part the con- 
tractor plays in our business. It has been remarked 
that the contractor ‘‘can make or break,’’ a saying that 
is very true. A contractor who works in harmony with 
a dealer can be of decided value to him, but if he is an 
off ox, objecting to this grade of lumber and that, this 
kind of wood and that, he is like a bull in a china shop. 


Education in the Woods We Use. 


Not all of us, beloved, are wood experts. That which 
we don’t know concerning the characteristics of the vari- 
ous woods would fill at least a primer, and possibly it 
would make a fair sized volume. Hence, at times, we 
may be unable to tell a contractor as much about woods 
as he already knows. Often he was a carpenter before 
he was a contractor, and personally I have great respect 
for the knowledge that has been acquired by the intelli- 
gent carpenter. As the classics have it, he has been 
there himself. He has worked the different woods and 
knows how they conduct themselves under different treat- 
ment. I don’t mean, of course, the carpenter who has 
kicked against hemlock and yellow pine and every other 
kind of lumber that does not suit his taste from the 
standpoint of ease of handling, but the carpenters whose 











skulls are filled with brains instead of mush, who can 
reason and analyze and who take the world as it is 
and try to make the most of it. There are many such 
carpenters and these are the ones for whose conclusions 
I have respect. 

At some of the conventions these days there is a 
department which is really a wood fair, as distinct from 
that where we fellows with swelled heads fire off our 
oratory. This was the case a year ago in Minneapolis. 


-It held true in Omaha last year, as it did in Lincoln 


this year. There was also an exhibit in Indianapolis 
at the recent convention of the Indiana association. To 
some extent exhibits of this nature are held at all the 
conventions, though they are not grouped as in the in- 
stances named. 

I would not think much of the contractor who claimed 
that he knew all about woods, as no man living does 
know all about them. And at these conventions he can 
add to his sum total of knowledge. In Kansas City 
these contractors found their way into the room of C. J. 
Flack, eastern sales agent for the Redwood Manufac- 
turers Company, and it is highly probable that Mr. 
Flack told them more about the lumber he sells than 
they knew before, or would learn without coming in 
contact with some man who has made redwood a study. 
After this should the dealers who sell lumber to these 
contractors handle redwood the latter could join in 
explaining the characteristics of the wood to the men 
who pay the freight. Every dealer of us ought to be 
so wise and chock full of veracity that the man who 








“Injecting increased interest in the meetings.” 


is to build a house will take our word as readily as he 
would take a new ten dollar National bank bill, but if 
the contractor should come to our rescue and corroborate 
the stories we tell our word might be taken in prefer- 
ence to the bill. 

There were chances to investigate other woods than 
redwood. In Lincoln the dealers buzzed around the 
booth of the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company like swarms 
of bees, and one dealer having hung around there for 
half an hour said to me he didn’t know such stuff came 
from Idaho. It would break the backs of an army of 
giants to carry the lumber that was sold at this booth 


during the three days of the convention, and at its close 
Mr. Lewis and his force packed up with the self satis- 
fied smile that accompanies success on the faces of 
all of them. 

To know woods we must become acquainted with them 


just as we do with men. We must come in close contact 
with them. A traveling salesman may describe them 
to us in our offices, but that is not like seeing the boards, 
handling them and listening to what men who have 
studied the wood in its different aspects have to say 
about it. In the light of what has Sonn said you will 
say with me that it would be well for other dealers to 
take the cue from their two colaborers and bring their 
contractors along to the conventions with them. 


Convention Work Done by Few. 


It would be a good thing if there were some way of 
injecting into association members an increased interest 
in the meetings. In these meetings it seems to me 
that the seats get to aching early in the game, as after 
a little many of the members grab their hats and coats 
and away they go, the earnest appeal of the chair to 
the effect that something of unusual interest is about 
to be pulled off, and that the session will be short, be- 
ing insufficient to hold them. I kept tab on the num- 
ber of votes which were cast at the election of officers 
at the Nebraska meeting and I think it was 35. That 
was a restricted, pinched vote in place of a popular one. 

In contradistinction to the members who sit for a few 
minutes and then scatter are those who sit out every 
session. They act as though their business in town was 
to attend the convention. They are there to hear and 
to learn. Being a part of the organization they take a 
part in its proceedings. ‘‘ Well, a few men have to do 
the work of the conventions, anyway,’’ a dealer re- 
marked at the Nebraska meeting, which is true with 
this convention and every other. It also holds true in 
every community. The work falls upon the shoulders of 
a few citizens, the others resting on their oars and ° 
sharing in common the benefits. It does not lack much 
of being that way the world over, I suppose. 
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METHODS OF A GREAT COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATION IN PROMOTING CHICAGO'S TRADE. 


Second Annual Meeting of the Chicago Commercial Association and Its 


The Chicago spirit, exemplified by its motto ‘‘I 
will,’’ is famous; and yet, until a year or two ago, for 
a decade that spirit seemed to have been sleeping and 
Chieago, while still growing and increasing in popula- 
tion and business, lacked something of that snap and 
progressiveness which had characterized it. Its busi- 
nessmen recognized this fact, with the result that the 
Chicago Commercial Association was formed. The 
second annual meeting of that body was held on Tues- 
day of this week, in connection with which was what 
was called a good fellowship supper. This function 
was held at the Coliseum and about 2,400 people sat 
down around smali tables, from four to six at a table. 
The purpose was not so much to feast as to get ac- 
quainted and to develop still farther the new spirit of 
mutual helpfulness and progressiveness which has been 
aroused by the association in its two years’ work. 
The membership at the date of the meeting was about 
1,300 and it was hoped to bring the number within a 
week to 2,000. 

The great Coliseum was handsomely decorated and 
a great electric light motto over the speakers’ table, 
reading ‘‘Live Work for Live Men,’’ was a sort of 
inspiration, The combined menu, program and sou- 
venir pamphlet contained in it songs written for the 
occasion, set to familiar music, in the singing of which 
the great crowd was led by a delegation from the 
Apollo Club, reénforeed by a big orchestra. To the 
musie of the ‘*Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ were 
sung verses the first of which was as follows: 

Come, Chicago brothers, let us join in a song, 

Sing it with a willing heart and sing it good and strong; 
Sing it for the city, let your voices come along, 

As we go marching on. : 

The last verse was: 

Don’t you see the future with the rising of the sun? 
Don’t you see the future as you see the work begun? 
We are for the future and we hear the signal gun, 

As we go marching on. : 

There was another to the tune of ‘‘Marching 
Through Georgia,’’ and another set to the recently 
popular music of ‘‘So Long, Mary,’’ the first verse of 
which went this way: 

What's the spot you see upon the middle of the map? 

That's Chicago. 
All the roads are leading to it ’till they overlap. 
That’s Chicago. 

Friends are coming in from everywhere, 

Glad hands hold a welcome for them there, 

Fellowship and force are in the air, 

Within our own Chicago. 


The chairman was, of course, the president of the 
association—David R. Forgan; and some of the speak- 
ers gave a little free advertising to Mr. Forgan’s new 
enterprise—the National City bank of Chicago. The 
program of speeches was headed with a quotation 
from Mr. Forgan: ‘‘We believe in today and in the 
work we are doing, in tomorrow and the work we 
hope to do, and in the sure results the future holds.’’ 

It was sure enough a boom program. Frederick 
Bode led off with ‘‘Association Possibilities’’ and 
made an inspiring opening. Charles H. Wacker spoke 
to the text ‘‘We believe in Chicago, the city we are 
boosting, in its citizens promoting its interest and in 
our ability to get results.’’ Francis T. Simmons 
spoke about ‘‘ Chicago, the Great Central Market,’’ and 
his text was: ‘‘We believe in aiming where we hit 
and hitting where we aim; and that honest goods can 
be sold to honest men by honest methods.’’ His speech 
was a claim and a plea—a claim for Chicago’s high 
place among the world’s markets, not merely because 
of its magnitude but because of the character of its 
business men and of their methods; and a plea for still 
larger and better things in the future. Then Ferdi- 
nand W. Peck talked about the Corn Exposition of 
next fall and lauded the king of American cereals. 

Edward M. Skinner got down to the particular needs 
of the association for more membership and more 
money. He told of the great things that have been 
done with a small amount but how less important 
cities have been able to raise greater funds for par- 
ticular purposes. The income for 1906 was only $61,- 
000, but great things had been done even with that 
small amount. For instance, the freight traffic com- 
mittee secured a reduction of 20 percent on freight 
rates in Illinois and of from 2 to 5 cents on rates to 
points south of the Ohio river, and an agreement with 
the railroads to reduce rates from Chicago to Minne- 
sota and Dakota points. The trade extension com- 
mittee advertised Chicago as the great central market 
all over the central and western parts of the country. 
The convention bureau secured 200 conventions for 
Chicago during 1906 that brought to Chicago 150,000 
people. It did it all at a cost of $7,200 and wants 
$20,000 for its work in 1907. 

Then John E. Kehoe set forth the need of a elub- 
house for the association—not a clubhouse of the con- 
ventional sort but one especially adapted to promoting 
the work of the association, to take care of visitors to 


Goodfellowship Supper. 


the city, of committee meetings ete. Mason B. Starring 
had for his motto, ‘‘Do It, and Do It NOW,’’ and for 
a declaration of principles this: ‘‘We believe that 
the reason why more men do not accomplish more is 
because they do not attempt more.’’ He said: ‘‘We 
are here to impress upon you all that the Chicago 
Commercial Association stands for commercialism—for 
that commercialism which bears honor and integrity, 
which shall be crowned with a laurel crown as glorious 
as ever was bestowed upon any artist. We stand for 
that commercialism without which no great intellectual 
movement can be started, because we furnish the 
sinews of war for it.’’ Walter D. Moody, the last 
speaker, had for his motto ‘‘ Well, Why Not?’’ and for 
his text: ‘‘We believe that ‘The only shots that 
count are the shots that hit,’ ’’ and said that it was 
‘‘the truest statement ever made by the truest of 
men that ever lived—Theodore Roosevelt.’’ Then he 
made an impassioned plea for help in the work the 
association is doing and demanded 700 new members 
within a week. 

It was a great affair, but it was not without its 
element of comedy. ‘The dinner was not the ordinary 
course banquet nor was it elaborate in its constituents, 
and there was not a drop of anything to drink except 
water and coffee. But so big an affair made a heavy 
drain upon the resources of the city in waiters. These 
usual essentials had been promised by the caterer 
$2.50 apiece for the evening’s work. Just as the 
people were beginning to gather they demanded $3.50 
and to avoid trouble it was conceded to them, and then 
they thought that they owned the Coliseum and the 
association and demanded $5. This was refused, with 
the result that the majority of them left and scores of 
association members turned in and took their places. 
The service was, therefore, of a somewhat fragmen- 
tary sort and while some people got two pieces of ice 
cream and no meat, someone else got a platter of 
meat and no ice cream. But it all added to the real 
good fellowship and enthusiasm of the occasion. 

The lesson, not only of the occasion but demon- 
strated by the Chicago Commercial Association, is that 
while a great city becomes such because it must it 
lacks much of realizing its full possibilities in business 
or public improvements or beauty or health without 
codperation. Men must stand and work together in all 
these ways, as well as perform perfunctorily their 
duties at the ballot box. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE BROAD HELD OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Car and Labor Troubles in Oregon—Big Cypress Company Formed—Logging in Maine. 


NO MORE SHINGLE SHIPMENTS. 


Under date of March 6 the freight department of the 
Harriman roads in Oregon notified all the shingle manu- 
facturers of Portland and the Columbia river that no 
further rail shipments will be received at the Albina 
dock, which is the shingle shipping center of this dis- 
trict, until further notice. The reason given for the 
embargo on shingle shipments is the scarcity of cars. 
Within the last week or ten days shingle prices have 
gone skyward. The ruling price for several months has 
been $2.16 for stars. Then the price jumped from $2.16 
to $2.21 and $2.26. After that the advances were so rapid 
that no one could keep track of them until today as 
high as $2.60 and $2.70 is offered in Kansas City. As 
most of the local and Columbia river mills were loaded 
up with orders at the old quotations, however, not many 
ean avail themselves of the fancy figures which the 
market has reached. Local manufacturers and dealers 
could make a nice little cleanup by turning down their 
old orders, but they prefer to stand by their customers 
and make good in their deliveries. 





THE PORTLAND STRIKE GROWS SERIOUS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Mareh 13.—The strike situation in 
Portland and mills in vicinity is today more serious than 
at any time since the handful of chutemen left the mill 
of the Eastern & Western Lumber Company. The Linn- 
ton mill was obliged to follow in the wake of other 
large mills and today only the Peninsula Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant is in operation, even this mill working day 
shift only, however, and under guard of deputy sheriffs. 

The Tongue Point Lumber Company mill near Astoria 
has also lost all its employees and strike organizers are 
now working among all mills on Columbia river. Yes- 
terday strikers threatened to have every mill in Oregon 
closed at noon today, but when the appointed hour ar- 
rived the dire prediction was not fulfilled. 

This afternoon loggers of Columbia river met in this 
city and after organizing the Columbia River Loggers’ 
Association about 75 percent agreed to shut down their 
logging camps Saturday night and keep them closed 
until the mills resume operation. Loggers present rep- 
resented a daily cut of about 3,000,000 feet. As a con- 
tinuation of logging operations will glut the market it is 
believed that all other logging concerns will fall into line 
as soon as they realize their position. Joseph Muckle, 
of St. Helens, Wash., was elected president of the asso- 
ciation, and R. 8. Farrell, of the Deep River Logging 
Company, secretary. The present price of logs on 
Columbia river is $13 a thousand and logging companies 
that could not see their way clear to agree to shut 
down on account of existing contracts pledged them- 





selves not to sell below present market prices. Another 
meeting of the association of loggers will be held one 
week from today for the purpose of adopting a consti- 
tution and bylaws and perfecting the organization. 

The strike has already affected building operations in 
this city, and as the strikers are making headway 
wherever at work it is feared the trouble will grow 
more serious. Mill owners refuse to arbitrate and pros- 
pects are that every mill in the state will close before 
the strike is settled. 





A MILLION DOLLAR CYFRESS ORGANIZATION. 

NEw ORLEANS, LaA., March 12.—Perhaps the most im- 
portant item of news in local lumber circles today is 
the announcement of the organization of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Lumber Company, to be domiciled in New 
Orleans, organized to do a general wholesale cypress 
lumber business. The new concern is capitalized at 
$1,000,000. The officers are R. H. Downman, president; 
Frederic Wilbert, first vice president; L. W. Gilbert, 
second vice president; Franklin Greenwood, secretary 
and general manager. The board of directors includes, 
in addition to the officers, Gus Drews, R. Lee Riggs, 
W. L. Burton, F. B. Williams, John Deblieux, H. M. 
Cottan, George W. Dodge, Edward Hanson and L. H. 
Price. The company will handle a cypress output total- 
ing a daily cut of 3,000,000 feet of lumber, 2,500,000 
shingles and 1,000,000. lath. 

A novel feature of the organization is embodied in 
the announcement that 10 percent of the stock will be 
held for sale to the company’s employees, on monthly 
payments if the latter so desire, making it in a measure 
a codperative concern. Forty salesmen will be placed in 
the seliing territory. It is announced that the company 
will begin business March 18 and will have its offices 
at 1203-1223 Hibernia Bank building, this city. 





RAILROADS PROFITING. 


TacoMA, WASH., March 7.—Conditions today are the 
most serious that ever confronted the saw mills and 
shingle mills of western Washington. With the excep- 
tion of mills cutting on railroad stuff, only those mills 
having facilities to reach tidewater are running and the 
cargo markets are being crowded to the danger point. 
The railroad is seizing the opportunity to buy exten- 
sively for future use, as an immense amount of work is 
in prospect in the way of extensions and repairs for 
this summer, and railroad orders are being placed 
among some of the mills at a price considerably below 
the figure eastern customers would be more than glad 
to pay could they only get the lumber shipped. The 
railroad is making hay while the sun shines, and there 


are some lumbermen so bold as to assert that, in view 
of the material the Northern Pacifie has got to have this 
summer, that there is a method in the present situation. 





THE PENOBSCOT LOG CUT. 


Bancor, ME., March 7.—Estimates of the log cut on 
Penobscot waters this winter show a total of about 210,- 
000,000 feet, considerably less than last year. Condi- 
tions have been generally unfavorable for operations, the 
fall having been a very difficult season, with rough and 
muddy roads, while during the most of the winter there 
has been too great a depth of snow, and from the be- 
ginning it has been hard to get enough help of the right 
kind—sometimes of any kind. As a result of all this, 
work is considerably behind hand, the delay in different 
localities varying from two weeks to a month. The 
snow is from four to five feet deep, and it is expected 
that all logs will reach the landings, although that will 
depend upon the weather. There was not much frost in 
the ground when the snow came and an early breakup 
would leave a good many logs on the yards. 

Qn the east branch of the Penobscot the cut is esti- 
mated at 40,000,000 feet, as follows: Eagle Lake Com- 
pany, 15,000,000; Katahdin Pulp & Paper Company, Al- 
lagash, 3,500,000; Carpenter & MeNulty, 3,000,000; 
C. Murphy, Thissel brook, 1,000,000; Finch & Gardner, 
1,500,000; Hugh Cunningham, Sawtelle brook, 1,500,000; 
Howe & Gagnon, Sawtelle brook, 1,000,000; Katahdin 
Pulp & Paper Company, 2,000,000; Jordan Lumber Com- 
pany, 2,500,000; Katahdin Pulp & Paper Company, Was- 
sataquoik, 2,000,000. 

On the west branch the cut will probably aggregate 
about 95,000,000 feet, of which 65,000,000 feet will be 
for the Great Northern Paper Company. 

On the Passadumkeag the cut is 11,500,000 feet, as 
follows: Hathaway & Whittier, 4,000,000; R. S. Page, 
3,500,000; F. E. Mace, 500,000; H. B. Morrison, 1,000,- 
000; Earl Page, 1,500,000; G. W. Coffin, 1,000,000. 

The Mattawamkeag cut is about 30,000,000, of which, 
however, only about 10,000,000 feet will come to Pe- 
nobscot boom, the remainder being for the supply of 
local mills. Of the Piscataquis cut of perhaps 20,000,000 
to 25,000,000 feet not more than 10,000,000 feet will 
come into Penobscot boom. 

Of the logs that come into the main Penobscot from 
its several branches, somewhat less than 100,000,000 feet 
will, from present estimates, be for the supply of saw 
mills, but there is a stock of 40,000,000 feet of logs on 
hand, carried over from last year, and this will give a 
sufficient supply for all probable demands, although the 
opinion is expressed that should the lumber market be at 
all brisk this year there will be few if any logs left 
unsawed at the close of the season. 
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OPEN CAR EQUIPMENT COMPLAINT AGAIN HEARD. 


Railroad Officials and Lumber Shippers Before the Interstate Commerce Commission — Testimony of Dis- 
tinguished Lumbermen—Metal Stakes Exhaustively Exploited—Costs and Other Features 
of Present Equipment in Incisive Detail— Relation of Stake Expense to 
Freight Rates—Contentions of the Railroads. 


REVIEW AND FORECAST. 


Taking into consideration the views expressed by 
the representatives of the railroad companies at the 
conference Monday and the attitude of the carriers 
as outlined by their attorneys during the hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission the fight 
the railroads are making is for delay. Substan- 
tially it has been admitted that in the course. of 
time the railroads probably will see fit to equip their 
open cars with some form of permanent stake suitable 
for a variety of commodities which can be loaded on 
no other kind of equipment, but the companies desire 
to make extensive experiments before adopting any 
permanent equipment of any character and this cau- 
tion in many respects is praiseworthy. 

No one should censure the railroad companies be- 
cause they desire to use only that form of device 
which possesses the fewest elements of danger in the 
operation of trains. Fairminded men are hot dis- 
posed to blame them for being over-cautious in this 
particular but caution and conservatism are not suffi- 
cient to excuse inaction. Lumbermen do not hold 
the railroads at fault for desiring to protect their 
vroperty from destruction nor for taking such meas- 
ares as will secure the safety of the traveling public, 
but they do hold that the railroads have shown 
lamentable inactivity in taking steps to work out a 
permanent equipment for open cars which will prove 
satisfactory to them and the shippers as well. 

The contention of the lumbermen for the permanent 
equipment of open cars used to ship those classes of 
lumber which cannot be loaded in box cars is founded 
upon economically and ethically just grounds. It has 
been demonstrated that the material used by lumber- 
men in safeguarding open cars loaded with lumber 
is practically destroyed in fulfilling this temporary 
purpose; that so long as this burden is borne by the 
lumber fraternity this waste of a valuable commodity 
will continue. 

The position of the lumbermen was ably supported 
by the additional testimony of reliable witnesses who 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at the hearing held in Washington last week. The 
brief telegraphic report of the proceedings which ap- 
peared in last week’s issue was but a bare skeleton 
of many interesting statements made by witnesses 
for the complainants. 

Chairman Knapp of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission upon calling for orders said that the complaints 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion et al. against the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company et al.; the same complainants against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad et al. and the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association et al. against the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company et 
al. had been assigned for further hearing. 

The attorneys for the railroads included the follow- 
ing: Adelbert Moot, of Buffalo, for the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania railroads; Louis E. Carr, 
for the Delaware & Hudson Company; Edgar J. Rich 
for the Boston & Maine; C. B. Lathrop, for the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe; T. B. Harrison, for the 
Louisville & Nashville; H. A. Herbert, for the Sea- 
board Air Line; S. R. Prince, for the Mobile & Ohio; 
l. E. Payson, for the Southern Pacific and Gardner 
Andrews for the Tllinois Central. 

W. W. Ross, of New York, for the complainants. 

Edgar J. Rich, for the Boston & Maine, made the 
following statement on behalf of the defendant rail- 
road companies: 

The commission will recall that toward the close of the 
hearing more than a year ago the suggestion was made by 
one of the commissioners, acceded to by the counsel for 
complainants, also by counsel for the defense, that a con- 
ference might probably be held among the parties, especially 
for the purpose of determining one very important matter. 
During the course of the hearing the commission will recall 
that there was various testimony offered in-reference to the 
use of car stakes. A form of stake should be devised that 
would be practical. Charges have been made directly and 
indirectly that up to the present time the railroads have not 
attempted in good faith to secure this equipment. In the 
interest of best results, in the interest of all concerned, the 
carrier and the public, it seemed to all of us that that issue 
ought to be determined without regard to the technical 
bearing it may have on the cause. The railroads that meet 
with a charge of a lack of good faith—and that charge in 
some way should be met—should endeavor to work out a 
practical solution. ; 

A continuance was had during the latter part of 1906. 
Committees were appointed to represent both railroads and 
lumbermen and these committees have had numerous ses 
sions and I believe the utmost harmony has prevailed on 
both sides. We have strenuously combatted each other's 
position but we are today and have been for a year working 
in utmost harmony. ‘ - 

These committees appointed practical men, some from the 
railroads and some from the Jumbermen, to recommend some 
practical form of permanent stake for gondola and flat 
cars. The committee had submitted to it various devices 
which were very carefully considered and finally in July— 
during all this time there was not the slightest indication 
on the part of one or the other to delay or prolong the 
proceedings—a stake was agreed upon for use on gondola 
cars which from the tests and all that could be learned 
about it was thought should answer the purpose. In July 














one car was equipped with this stake; it was in service 
one month and then examined by the joint committee. In 
July it was decided to equip sixty cars, twenty on the 
Illinois Central, twenty on the New York Central and 
twenty on the Pennsylvania. 

In the meantime complaint had been filed by the com- 
plainants against the western lines. Hearing was set for 
September 17 in Chicago. Representing a number of lines 
I learned this hearing was to be held and I went to Chicago 
and requested a continuance of the case. In the course of 
the discussion in Chicago it developed that the counsel for 
the complainants felt it necessary to prod the railroads a 
little in order to compel them to begin these experiments 
and continuing a statement was made that the lumbermen 
did not feel the railroads were acting entirely in good 
faith. It should be remembered that the orders for these 
stakes were not given until August 18 and were not filled 
until some time in November. The delay was not due to the 
railroads but to the enormous rush of business in the Car 
negie Steel Works. ‘These stakes then were applied to the 
ears agreed upon early in July this year. On the lines of 
two of the companies the stakes have been in use. The cars 
equipped by the New York Central have not been put into 
the lumber service on account of the enormous demand for 
coal cars. At the present time, therefore, a month or two 
has elapsed during which these gondola cars have been in 
service. 

The history of the flat cars equipment has been somewhat 
different. The experimental committee up to October unani- 
mously rejected all devices for stakes for flat cars. In 
October, however, the railroads agreed to equip twenty cars 
in New England and twenty cars in the south with a style 
of stake known as the Harvey stake. Mr. Harvey was 
employed by the lumbermen and is the maker of these 
stakes. Orders were given for sufficient stakes to equip 
twenty cars but these were not received by the Boston & 
Maine until February 14 and not by the Maine Central 
until February 16, and as yet have not been received by 
the Southern railway. We do not want to throw any blame 
on the lumbermen but no blame can be attached to us for 
not hurrying the equipment. Flat cars are not yet ready 
for experimental use. 

I want to give this outline for the purpose of showing 
to the commission that there is absolute good faith on the 
part of the railroads to carry out the wishes of the com- 
mission and our own wishes that this practical problem 
shall be solved. It has not been possible to test flat cars 
since the stakes were received. We are prepared to go on, 
however. We wish at the end of the complainants’ testi- 
mony to ask for a continuance. I think no doubt this 
request will be granted by the lumbermen. I think when 
this case was set down for hearing there was on the part 
of the lumbermen a belief that there was a lack of good 
faith on the part of the railroads. I think that lumber- 
men should feel that reasonable effort has been made in 
good faith to hasten the experiments. I do not make a 
motion for a continuance but simply wish to indicate to 
the commission and the lumbermen that the motion will be 
made at the end of this case. 


STATEMENT FOR THE COMPLAINANTS. 


W. W. Ross, counsel for the lumbermen, replied as 
foilows: 


I am very glad indeed that the counsel for the defense 
have taken the position they have in this matter. We have 
honestly been trying to solve this practical problem. I 
want to say as far as most of the defendant railroads are 
concerned that I believe they have been earnestly codéper- 
ating with the lumbermen and endeavoring to solve this 
question. On the other hand it is extremely difficult to 
get unanimity of action on the part of the railroads 
throughout the United States. Some of the defendants, in 
our opinion, are not making efforts to work out a practical 
solution. We, therefore, came to the conclusion that the 
case should be submitted to the commission in order to get 
uniformity of action. 

Now, the questions. involved in the three complaints are 
simple. We charge, first, that the duty of the railroad 
companies is to furnish equipment to care for this com- 
modity, lumber—the most important single commodity car- 
ried by the railroad companies; 136,000,000 tons of which 
are transported annually by rail. The average rate is 
about $4 a ton, so that the freight the lumbermen pay the 
railroads is a very large proportion of the total revenue 
they receive for freight. Therefore, they are entitled to 
serious consideration in this complaint. 

I believe this marks an era in the development of the 
construction of flat and gondola cars. Years ago when 
they started out to carry iumber on flat and gondola cars 
the cars were small, the engines were small, the rails were 
light and only a small amount was put upon each car. 
Insignificant stakes were furnished to hold the lumber on 
the cars. The capacity of the cars has been gradually in- 
creased and some now carry 100,000 pounds and more, and 
of late years it is necessary for the railroads to be more 
strict in their requirements for the equipment. 


What Car Stake Equipment Involves. 


Under the master car builders’ rules it is necessary to 
stake with 4x5 stakes and it is growing more expensive each 
year. The requirements now are as strict as they can be 
with this temporary equipment. The next step is a car 
equipped with a steel stake. 1 believe it safe. I believe 
this will be of equal advantage to the railroads. The cost 
of this temporary equipment is very, very great. Between 
300,000,000 and 400,000,000 feet of lumber are consumed 
annually and this takes timber from 100,000 acres of land. 
From an economical standpoint it is a very important ques- 
tion, in that these flat and gondola cars are increasing in 
number each year. I think they will carry more lumber 
than box cars, hence their earnings as far as the railroads 
are concerned are greater. I have no doubt that if these 
cars were equipped with permanent stakes one trip alone 
owing to the increased amount of lumber that can be carried 
would pay the railroad companies for the cost of equipment. 
Especially is this true on long shipments. From the Pacific 
coast the shipments are increasing each year and the aver- 
age freight rate is over 40 cents a hundred pounds, or over 
$8 a ton. We have our witnesses here from various sec- 
tions of the country and we have already prepared and ask 
the commission to hear the three cases together and make 
proper order at the proper time. 


Petition Amended. 


Mr. Ross here asked leave for a number of addi- 
tional associations to intervene in one or more of 


the several cases being tried before the commission. 
In the list of complainants in the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association et al. versus the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. leave to inter- 
vene and adopt the complaint of the original pro- 
ceedings was asked for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Northwestern Hemlock 
Association and the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

Leave was also asked to amend the original com- 
plaint, the amendment stating in brief that the rates 
on lumber shipped in open cars were unjust and un- 
reasonable to the extent of the cost of the equip- 
ment. 

Question of Regulation as Legislation Raised. 

Adelbert Moot, attorney for the railroads, here in- 
terjected the statement that the commission was con- 
fronted with the difficulty of determining where regu- 
lation ceased and legislation began. He said the ques- 
tion was the broadest one of the kind before the com- 
mission for adjudication because it required the com- 
mission to say that the railroads shall cease from 
doing something that the railroads have never done 
and which the shippers have always done. He ob- 
jected to the amendment offered by Counsel Ross on 
the ground that an examination of the act showed 
that the amendment undertakes to have the com- 
mission do what it has not been granted jurisdiction 
to do under the authority conferred upon it—that it 
was legislation which was asked for instead of 
regulation. 

First Witness for Complainants. 

The first witness called by Counsel Ross was 
William B. Stillwell, general manager of the Southern 
Pine Company of Georgia, Savannah, Ga. It is not pos- 
sible to give the testimony of Mr. Stillwell or any of the 
other witnesses in complete detail but in abbreviated 
form the important and relevant facts brought out in 
the direct and cross examination have been culled 
from the testimony. 

After being sworn Mr. Stillwell stated that he was 
a manufacturer of and dealer in lumber and had been 
in business since 1866; that he also has had some ex- 
perience in the railroad business, being the vice 
president of two railroads in the south. He stated 
that the headquarters of his concern were at Savan- 
nah, Ga., and that for a number of years the prin- 
cipal part of the product handled by his company was 
distributed by vessel after first having been shipped 
to the seaboard by rail. From the statement made 
by Mr. Stillwell the following is reproduced: 


Southeastern Lumber Business Reviewed. 


For a number of years when I first started in business 
our markets were entirely coastwise, both domestic and 
foreign. Later on, after the business had been developed 
to a very great extent, we realized the great waste, a large 
part being burnt up in the slab pits, and we introduced in 
our section dry kilns to take care of the side products of 
the planing mills. The firm with which I was connected at 
the time was practically the pioneer in introducing this 
dressed stock into the middle west. At the beginning of 
the business we found the rates were prohibitive. We sold 
sample carloads throughout that territory but found we 
could not compete on account of prohibitory rates. The 
railroads were desirous of obtaining this class of business 
and the rates were gradually reduced until the business was 
developed. Later on in filling this business a demand devel 
oped for dressed stock. The interior for a great while took 
the lower grades of dressed stock. We did business in that 
line for a great many years until the exactions of the rail- 
roads in many ways, and particularly in the matter of equip- 
ment of cars and at times difficulty in getting transporta- 
tion for the stock and at one time the very pernicious 
practice in the business under the name of rebates, caused 
us to discontinue the interior business and for some years 
our product has been shipped out by vessel. Our mills are 
located about 125 miles from the coast and I have shipped 
lumber 300 miles from the interior to the coast. 

Questioned by Counsel Ross: 

Q. How is lumber shipped from your mill to the coast? 
A. Principally on flats as long as we could get them. For 
the last six or eight months we have been forced to load 
our lumber on high-sided gondola cars. This makes a heavy 
expense of $3 to $6 a thousand for unloading the car but a 
ear will— 

At this point objection was made by the attorneys 
for the railroads, which claimed that the commission had 
no jurisdiction over this class of business. 

After some further objections and argument by 
counsel both for the complainants and the defense 
it was brought out that the shipments made by the 
witness were not all intrastate but that the lumber 
was gathered from North and South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida and shipped through the prominent south 
Atlantic coast ports such as Savannah, Jacksonville 
and Fernandina. Upon this presentation the com- 
petence of the testimony was admitted. The exam- 
ination continued: 


Style and Cost of Equipment. 


Counsel Ross—Describe the equipment required. 

Mr. Stillwell—The equipment has been changed some of 
late years. The equipment we have furnished from time to 
time according to the cars we loaded for interstate ship- 
ments would range in cost from $2.50 to $6 a car. Lap 
lumber costs more because it requires bearing pleces. We 
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estimate as the minimum cost on short cars about $2.50 
and from that up to $6 a car, according to the load. 

Q. On interstate shipments referred to, how often would 
one of these cars make a round trip? A. The interstate 
shipments vary materially. At times I have known cars 
to make a trip a week, but the time generally has been 
lengthened out until under conditions today it is pretty hard 
to tell. Recently cars took fifty-four days to cover 175 
miles. The time in transit has been greatly increased in 
the last twenty years. 


Why Equipment Cost Has Increased. 

Q. From your experience has the cost of equipping cars 
been increased during the last twenty years? A. Yes. 
Ww hen I first began shipping lumber the maximum capacity 
was 20,000 pounds. ‘They gradually got it up to 40,000 
pounds and then some time later cars were increased to 
60,000 jounds ; then after that even larger cars were pos- 
sible. vow 80,000- pound capacity cars are quite common. 
As the size increases the requirements for equipment become 
more and more drastic; at first small saplings, then 2x4, 
then 3x4 and now 4x5 ‘straight grain pieces of lumber are 
used. In the early days we put. lumber into stakes for 
which we had no market. Now the material is worth $10 
to $20 a thousand re to the quality. 

Q. Is it your judgment that it is mracticable for the rail- 
roads to equip flat and gondola cars with a permanent 
stake? A. Entirely practicable. 


First Technical Objection. 


Attorney Moot objected to this trend of the testi- 
mony because it was noi clear that the witness has 
been offered as a mechanical expert and that he did 
not believe the witness was competent to express an 
opinion on this point. 

Chairman Knapp inquired if the witness could not 
state what he had observed. 

Counsel Ross changed his question as follows: 


I will ask the witness what his experience has been in 
equipment of cars with permanent stakes. A. I have seen 
ears equipped with permanent stakes which I considered 
entirely practicable. 

have you made a close study of them? A. I have 
examined them. I never have loaded these cars except in 
this way. W hen lumbermen began to realize that the ma- 
terial they were putting into these stakes was costly they 
endeavored to have them returned to the mills but with 
slight success. If we had been able to secure coéperation 
of the railroads this might have been done on the export 
business. We have tested the matter in our section and 
know it is practicable. 


Percent of Lumber Requiring Open Cars. 


Q. What percentage of lumber shipped by you is loaded 
on flat or gondola cars as compared with that loaded in box 
ears? <A. It varies. The percentage _— will go in box 
cars would not be more than 20 percent. I do not think ite 
would go over 15 percent. 

Q. Do you know whether this is general over your ter- 
ritory? <A. I think probably with some of the manufac- 
turers the percentage would be greater. 

Chairman Knapp—About what is the average capacity of 
flat and gondola cars you now load? A. I would say they 
would average 70,000 pounds—certainly 60,000 pounds. 
They range from 40,000 to 100,000 pounds. 


Average Cost of Stakes $3 to $5. 


Chairman Knapp—What is your estimate of the average 
cost of furnishing these stakes for a car that will carry 
60,000 pounds of lumber? A. I should estimate a car of 
that size would cost $3 to $5. The number of stakes vary 
according to the class of lumber we are loading. 

Commissioner Prouty—Have you ever paid a different 
rate on a shipment of lumber in flat or box cars? A. My 
recollection is that some years ago we got a lower rate on 
box cars. 

Commissioner Prouty—You say flat cars are an advan- 
tage? A. Yes, certain kinds of lumber cannot be loaded in 
box cars. The heavy timbers are more expensive to load 
on the gondola cars. We are certainly forced to use them— 
under protest—or not get the lumber moved at all. 


A War for Stakes. 

Counsel Moot—What roads do you ship over? A. The 
Atlantic Coast Line, the Southern, the Seaboard Air Line 
and the Central of Georgia. Our mills are located on the 
Atlantic Coast Line. 

. Do the railroads generally enforce the master car 
builders’ rule in regard to equipping cars? A. Absolutely, 
on interstate shipments. 

Commissioner Prouty—Does the commission of Georgia 
make any regulation as to the size of these stakes or who 
shall pay for them? A. The commission held that it did 
not have the right. We then went before the legislature 
to get an act but have not succeeded in Georgia. We did 
in Florida. The railroads have resisted the attempt and 
we now have the case in the courts. We had it fixed so 
that it would pass but owing to the manipulations of the 
railroads it was not brought up for the vote at the last 
moment. 


The attorneys for the defense asked that the answer 
be stricken from the record. 


Commissioner Clements—Mr. Ross, you do not contend 
that, the rules are not suitable as a matter of safety, do 
you? 

Mr. Ross—No, certainly not. We want rules made as safe 
as possible. 

Commissioner Clements—I supposed from what Mr. Still- 
well said that when cars were small and everything in like 
order a small sapling would do but that it would not be 
safe now. 

Mr. Stillwell—I think we need something more. 

Counsel Ross-—Do you know of any accident from the 
breaking of these stakes in transit? A. I only know of one. 
A few years ago a stake broke and killed six laborers. 

Q. Do you know approximately what proportion of the 
tonnage of the railroads over which you ship is lumber? 
A. I only know positively that at one time lumber consti- 
tuted 60 percent of the traffic of the Georgia Southern rail- 
way. Of the other roads I do not know exactly but it is 
a very large percentage. 


Cross Examination by Counsel Moot. 


The first part of the cross examination brought out 
information similar to that given in the direct ex- 
aminaticn, all leading up to a point where the follow- 
ing interrogatories were propounded: 


Q. Was your business ever any larger than now? A. Yes, 
in 1889 or 1890. 
The decrease has been gradual? A. Well, it has 
with our firm, but the business as a whole has held its own. 
Q. This decrease in your business, has it been due to the 
general character of the business of your firm? A. No, sir, 
Q. So far as yellow pine is concerned this change in the 
business has produced no decrease in your output? A. No, 
sir, not in our individual output. 


Prices of Lumber Injected. 


Q. During the period of time has there been any change 
in the prices of lumber? Give the commission your best 
recollection and explain the changes in the prices of lumber 
in your business career. A. When I first started in busi- 
ness we were getting $20 to $22 for Rio deals. 

Q. Is that the best —_ of yellow pine? A. No, sir, 
it is medium quality. It is what we call prime. 


Pe Te 4 Fh a hall years ago $35 a thousand? 
o, sir. 

ge That was for export? A. Yes, it went abroad. 

Q. The same class of lumber now brings how much? 
A. About the same prices it did at —_ time. 

Q. There has been no change? Yes. I have sold 
— as low as $10. In 1892 to 1898 we had very low 
prices. 

Q. That was during the panic? 
elements I have no doubt. 


A. That was one of the 


Depressions in Lumber Values. 

Q. These periods of depression in prices, were they also 
periods of panic? A. No, sir. There was a depression of 
prices in 1902. We were getting fairly good average prices, 
not top prices, but good, remunerative prices, and business 
was about as evenly balanced as I ever knew it. The rail- 
roads put the rates up 2 cents a hundred pounds. 

- Do you think it is necessary to try the Tift case 
again? You were a witness and told all about it. A. I 
tried to. 

Lumber Values. 

Q. In 1893 to 1898 you were selling this kind of lum- 
ber at $10 a thousand? A. Yes; in 1898 the prices be- 
gan to go up. 

Q. How rapidly? A. Not very rapidly 
gist ve nat did you get for this class of stuft? A. About 

5 to 

Q. Now it is selling for how much? A. About $22. 

In the beginning the price was $20 to $22; how is it 
with other qualities of yellow pine—are there any other 
qualities? A. Yes. 

Q. The output of the better qualities is smaller? A. 
Yes, sir; considerably smaller now than it was twenty- 
five years ago. 

Q. Now, the best quality of yellow pine you cut, what 
is the name? A. The highest quality we call “clear 
heart face.” 

Q. -What was that bringing in the beginning of your 
lumber experience? . I do not think we cut any of it; 
that is what we call “flooring grade.”’ 

. Did you hear what the price was? A. I do not 
think we made that grade. The grade we made then was 
rift flooring. It was bringing $28 to $35. 

. Is there any such flooring made now? A. Yes, 
and I think it brings about the same price. 

- How much more? A. I do not know absolutely 
what the price is. I do not make the stuff or handle it. 


Law of Supply and Demand. 

Q. Now, these high prices, when you started in, what 
were they due to? A. There were very few mills and a 
very small output. 

Q. About how long did these high prices continue? 
A. Not for a great while; I do not know how long. 

Q. What happened to bring the prices down? A. The 
output increased so that it was greater than the demand. 

. How fast did prices go down? A. I cannot tell you 
definitely. 

Q. Take the first five-year period. A. I could not tell 
you. Within five years the prices went very low—down 
to a $10 basis. 

Q. You would say the price went down to a $10 basis 
on deals as early as what time? A. Somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 1873. 


Periods of Fluctuation, 

. Now, from 1873 on down, the prices in deals have 
varied from $10 to about $22, which is about what they 
are bringing now? A. Yes. 

Q. How many periods of fluctuation of $10 to $22 has 
that quality of iumber had? A. should say four or 
five times. 

: 2. Can you locate these periods? A. No nearer than 
lave. 

Q. You speak of high rates on lumber when you first 
began business; how high were they? A. I think the 
Chicago rate was 28 cents—probably 27 cents. 

Q. What are they now? A. I do not Know what the 
rates are. 

Commissioner Prouty—Did you ship lumber to Chicago 
in those days? A. Not before the ’80s. 

Commissioner Prouty—W hat was your rate to the 
coast? A. We were paying, in those days, from $12 to 
$18 a carload of 5,000 feet. The rates ranged according 
to distance. 

Commissioner et aes the beginning you thought 
rates were high? A. Ye 

Commissioner Prouty—W hat rates? A. I do not re- 
eall the actual rates in those days. I think it was some- 
where in the neighborhood of 28 cents. We did not do 
any business. 

Reduction in Rates. 

Mr. Moot—Can you give us any idea whether rates 
were reduced 50 percent, 33 percent, 25 percent or 100 
percent before you could do business there? <A. I think 
they were reduced 6 to 8 cents a hundred before we could 
do business there. 

Now, from the ’80s down to what time did you do 
business in Chicago? A. I have not done any business 
in Chicago for eight or ten years. 


Driven Out of the Chicago Market. 

Q. You have been able to make better sales in some 
other market? A. The restriction of loading cars, ma- 
nipulation of rates—and another difficulty was encoun- 
tered in getting cars for transportation—are reasons 
why we do not ship there now. 

Q. Having gone into the Chicago market there must 
be some reason why you left it? A. I have given you 
the only reasons I know of. We hunted other markets 
and found them. 

Q. I do not want to go into the ramifications of the 
case, but these 2-cent rates you were telling about had 
nothing to do with taking you out of the Chicago mar- 
ket? A. No, sir. I was not in: the Chicago market. 

Lumber Rate Advances. 

Now, coming back to this matter of rates, has there 
been any raise in the rates on lumber in your recollec- 
tion except this 2-cent raise involved in the Tift case? 
A. Those rates have been gradually increased. 

Q. Now, when? A. I do not know exactly. 

Q. About how much? A. Some 6 or 8 cents. 

Q. When you say there has been an advance of 6 
cents, you have in mind what movement? A. All move- 
ments. 

Effect of Advances. 

Q. What rates have you in mind? A. Out of the 
southwest territory into the middle west. This was the 
advance of 2 cents in 1902. 

Q. Do you know what you are paying to Chicago 
now? A. No, sir. 

Q. Fifteen years ago, what were your rates to Sa- 
vannah? A. Fifteen dollars a car. 

. You put on a car going down there how much? 
A. About 10,000 feet now, against 4, 000 teet years ago. 

Q. You pay, now, how much? A. The same rate we 
paid, on a basis of 24,000 pounds. If we put on 48,000 
oui we pay $24 to $26. 


Rate Wrangle. 


Q. Rates today and fifteen years ago in your business 
are practically the same, are they not? * here has 
been an advance on interstate rates in the neighborhood 
of 6 cents. 

Q. What rates do you mean? A. I mean rates to the 
coast. Rates in from the coast are 20 percent higher 
than they were for a period of six or eight years. We 

now are paying 20 percent more than we were at an 


earlier period. 


tes, practically speaking, on the bulk of your 


business, are the same as they were fifteen years ago? 
A. About 20 percent more. 

Q. About fifteen years ago rates were about the same 
to the coast as they are now? A. They reduced it for 
about six or eight years and then restored it. 

Q. Were the stakes made from different stuff from 
bon es they are now? A. Yes; we made them out of 
slabs. 

Development of Manufacturing. 

Q. What do you do with the stuff now you put into 
stakes then? A. We put them into boards and get a 
high price for them. 

. So that the change in the cost of the stake is not 
in the character of the lumber but in the price of the 
material, not the character of the lumber you put into 
them? A. No, sir. They specify they must be straight 
grained, and are odd sizes. They must be cut to order; 
they must be sawed out especially for this use. 

Q. How about the coastwise business? A. They are 
not quite so strict. 

Q. The rules do not always apply, do they? Some 
roads do not enforce them, do they? A. Not so closely. 
Car Stake Lore. 

Q. What difference does it make in the stakes you 
use? A. I think prices range from $2 to $4 on coast- 
wise business and for interior shipment $3 to $6. 

The difference from the enforcement and non- 
enforcement of the rules is $1 a car, then? A. More 
than that. 

Q. Does it average $2 or $1 a car as to whether or not 
the rules are enforced? A. It is hard to say. It de- 
pends on the degree of the enforcement. I have seen a 
car loaded and unloaded three times before they would ac- 
cept it. I would say, as near as I could tell, an average 
of $1.50 as between the equipment for coastwise and in- 
terstate shipments, 

That difference is due simply to the enforcement 
or nonenforcement of the rules? A. It depends on the 
degree of enforcement. 

An Advocate of Wooden Stakes. 

. Now, is it your idea that a wooden stake is the 
best stake that could be used? A. It is my candid 
opinion that when the railroads are required to stake 
their cars they will do it with metal stake or wooden 
stake incased with metal kept under the car. 

Q. That is not based on anything you have seen? 
A. Yes, it is based on twenty or thirty patterns I have 
seen and some few cars I have seen equipped with per- 
manent stakes. 

Q. You think that a wooden stake which could be 
kept in a receptacle under the car would be the true 
solution? A. Yes, a movable stake. 

s I understand, you say you have a preference 
for the wooden stake? A. Yes. 

Q. Why? A. Because I think it is more practicable 
and cheaper. 

Why? <A. It is lighter to handle and I should 
sa — 

Q. You would want to incase it in sheathed steel to 
keep it from wear? A. I believe it would be strong 
enough; and you would have the advantage of having 
the least weight to handle when you took them out and 
put them in the pocket. 

Q. How much do they cost? A. You can make them 
cost much or little. My information is that they would 
cost $7.50. 

Q. This steel stake, you do not know anything about 
the cost of them? A. I understand they cost in the 
neighborhood of $25 or $50 

Practicability of Permanent Stakes. 

Q. You say you have seen twenty-five or thirty of the 
various patent stakes? A. I have seen the plans of some 
of them. 

Q. About how many of these patents impress you as 
being practical? A. Only one of them, so far, have [ 
considered entirely practical—that is the Harvey stake. 

Q. When you say the Harvey stake is entirely prac- 
tical, have you seen a car loaded with poles? A. I 
have not. 

Q. When a stake had cut into a pole and you wanted 
to turn the stake, do you think it would work? A. I 
think a good manyJives have been lost and a good many 
will be in the practice of cutting stakes. 

Do you think the commission ought to order this 
Harvey stake as the best car stake even though it is 
wedged down so it cannot be removed properly? A. 
do not infer the commission will order any stake. 

In speaking of the Harvey stake as a practicable 
stake, do you take into account that cars drawing a load 
of lumber today and equipped with this Harvey stake 
may be set to drawing something else tomorrow to which 
the Harvey stake is not adapted? A. Very few things 
we do could not be adapted. 

A Resolution the Other Way. 

. Do you know that the cedar pole association has 
passed a resolution the other way? A. As I understand 
it, the resolutions were adopted before any experiments 
were made. 

. Then you think the commission should not pay any 
attention to the cedar pole association? ‘A. I certainly 
do think they should equip cars. I certainly think also 
there could not be any stake that is subject to the in- 
spection of 10,000 petty officials, that do not know any- 
thing about the matter, that would prove entirely satis- 
factory. They testified that—— 

Q. Let me see, your complaint is not because the in- 
spection is so slack that rotten stakes go through? A. 
One of our complaints is that the erratic inspection is 
likely to cause damage. 

Don’t you think the rules are perfectly proper and 
protect the interests of the public? A. Yes, if the 
stakes were in shape to be inspected by competent 
officials. 

Tantalizing the Witness. 

Q. Then part of your complaint is not so much against 
the rules or their enforcement as it is that the railroads 
do not have the proper officials to inspect them? A. I 
do not care how much they inspect them. 

. Are you one of the lumbermen who would rather 
have an allowance of $5 a car than permanent stakes of 
any kind? A. No, sir. 

At this point Counsel Ross objected to the form of 
this question. Mr. Moot said he understood some of 
the lumbermen had expressed a preference for a flat 
allowance of $5 a car to permanent stakes of any 
kind. He re-formed the question in this way: 

Q. Did any of your own people say frankly they would 
rather have an allowance of $5 a car than they would 
stakes? oe 

There was a general cry of ‘‘No’’ from all over 
the room, Mr. Stillwell answering that he did not hear 
or say anything of the kind. 

Q. They did introduce a resolution that they should 
receive $5 a car? A. Yes, for a period of six months 
while the railroads were making tests. 

Lumber Values Again. 

Q. Will you furnish us a statement of the price in 
five year periods you have received for your lumber? 
A. No, sir. My books have been burned within the last 
ten years. 

Q. From that period, then? A. I sell lumber from 
$4 to $50 a thousand feet. 

Q. Could you not instruct your bookkeeper so that he 
could give us the average price for eight or ten years? 


A. If the commission orders it I will do so. 


Q. But you could make it up from your books? A. 
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Yes, but it would be misleading. 

. In what respect would it be misleading? A. I 
have got some orders coming from the same places for 
a difference of $10 a thousand. 

Q. Can’t you furnish a statement of prices for the 
last ten years on the main classes of lumber that you 
handle and the freight rates? A. I would not undertake 
to do so unless I am ordered to do so. I do not see 
where it has a bearing. My books are open to you, 


Questioned by Mr. Andrews. 


Mr, Andrews—Where do you ship? A. The principal 
markets are north Atlantic coast ports and South Amer- 
ica. 

. Give me the southern market ports. <A. I ship 
abroad from Savannah, Pensacola, Fernandina and Jack- 
sonville. 

. From where do you ship to Savannah? A. From 
ul other states—South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida. 

Mr. Andrews here asked a number of questions in 
regard to the location of the mills and the original 
points of lumber which were covered in. direct and 
the eross examination by Mr. Ross and Mr. Moot. He 
said that probably 25 percent of the shipments from 
the mill operated by his company moved interstate. 
Referring to the Tift case, Mr. Andrews asked: 


Tift Case Revived. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you testified and gave as one 
of the reasons why these rates were unreasonable that 
it cost you $3.50 to equip cars? A. Yes, it is. 

You again urge it in this case? You want the rate 
reduced to the extent of $3.50? A. We want rates re- 
duced to a reasonable basis. 

Q. What do you consider a reasonable basis? A. I 
think 2 cents off would bring it back to a fairly reason- 
able basis. : 

And you will be satisfied if 2 cents were taken off? 


Objection was made to this question, but Mr. Still- 
well made this response: 


. You are having me testify on something we are 
not interested in. I am not shipping this class of traffic. 


Use of Box Cars. 

Mr. Moot—Now, you testified, Mr. Stillwell, that over 
15 percent of your lumber was put into box cars? A. I 
think so. 

Q. Can you use box cars? A. Fairly well for 20 per- 
cent—possibly 25 percent. The difficulty in doing that is 
that 80 to 90 percent would not go into box cars. 

Q. Will you state approximately how much; what per- 
cent of your lumber could be shipped in box cars—I do 
not care what it cost you? A. Irrespective of cost, pos- 
sibly 30 percent. 

Q. You think not more than that? A. No, sir. 

Q. As a matter of fact you only put 15 percent into 
box cars? A. I put fully 30 percent recently because it 
is ship it that way or not at all. 

Q. It is $3 to $6 cheaper for you to load lumber in 
flat cars than in box cars? A. Certain classes; yes, sir. 

Q. Is it cheaper to load lumber that is suitable to go 
into box cars in box cars or flat cars? A. Light stuff, 
handled in bundles, can be put in box cars cheaper than 
into flat cars. 

Q. But you told the commission you cannot load a box 
car with lumber as cheap as you can load a flat car? A. 
I believe we can on small light lumber but not on dimen- 
sion stock, 

Comparative Cost of Loading Flat and Box Cars. 

Q. Taking lumber that you can actually put into box 
cars regardless of the trouble and expense of putting it 
in, now such lumber as that, do you mean you can put it 
in the door and load that car as cheap as you can a flat 
ear? <A. The lumber you put in the end would cost 
more; the lumber that goes in through the door might 
cost more. 

Q. So long as it is lumber that will go into the box 
car? A. That will cost a great deal more. 

That is one reason why you load into the flat cars? 
A. No, sir. 

Chairman Knapp—That is the sixth or seventh time he 

has said it. . 


In reply to this sharp reminder of the trespass upon 
the commission’s time counsel said he believed it was 
cheaper to load iumber in flat cars than in box cars 
and he wanted to show whether lumber could be 
loaded in box cars regardiess of whether it cost more 
than on flat cars. The question again was asked as 
to the percent of the lumber that could be loaded in 
box cars, and brought forth another reply of 15 
percent, making the eighth time, according to Chair- 
man Knapp’s record, that this question had been 
answered. Covering the ground in a different man- 
ner, the following interchange took place: 

Handling Dimension Stock. 

Mr. Moot—What kind of lumber loads more cheaply 
in flat cars? A. Dimension lumber. 

Q. What do you mean? . Large sizes. 

Q. Explain it a little further. A. Two by four to 
eighteen by eighteen. 

Has the length anything to do with it? A. A 
great deal to do with it; if it is longer than the box car 
you cannot load it at all. 

Q. What percent of the lumber you handle can you 
load cheaper on fiat cars than on box cars? A. Fifteen 
percent. [Ninth reply.] 

About what percent of your lumber do you say you 
can load cheaper on flat cars than in box cars? A. 
Something like 70 percent. 

Q. That is because it is dimension stuff? A. No. 

Q. What other kind of stuff is it, and why? A. I 
might say 70 percent of what we cut could not be loaded 
in box cars. 

; ‘. Now, besides the dimension stuff, what other stuff 
s it? 

After a number of questions along this line the wit- 
ness explained that the 70 percent of the lumber he 
handled largely is what is called dimension stock, 
running from 3x4 to 24x24, and from twelve feet to 
forty feet in length. 5 

The witness was then turned over to Counsel Ross, 
who asked if the increase in the price of lumber had 
been due to the greater value of stumpage, cost of 
manufacture ete. An affirmative answer was given 
and the point enlarged upon by Mr. Stillwell, who 
said that he had always urged that there had been 
very little profit in the manufacture of lumber as 
compared with the increase in the value of stumpage. 

Replying to some further questions by members of 

‘the counsel for the defense, Mr. Stillwell said that 
all classes of lumber were lower now than a year ago. 
He said he was not in position to compile statements, 
but would do so in an approximate manner. On the 
much mooted question as to whether it was cheaper 
to load lumber in flat or box cars, Mr. Stillwell finally 








concluded that the average cost was’ about the same, 
but that possibly it cost more to load box cars. 

At this point of the proceedings a recess was an- 
nounced until 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the afternoon session, called to order at 2 0’clock, 
it was agreed between counsel that the railroads would 
not introduce any witnesses at the hearing and upon 
this conclusion Chairman Knapp excused from fur- 
ther attendance the traffic officials which were then 
in Washington. 

The first witness called by Counsel Ross was George 
L. Harvey, inventor of the Harvey stake which has 
been illustrated in these columns. 

In answer to questions Mr. Harvey stated he was a 
resident of Chicago and had been a mechanical en- 
gineer since 1884. He toid briefly his experience, stat- 
ing that in 1891 he was in the steei car business and 
designed a great deal of special machinery now used 
by the railroad companies. The examination then 
proceeded in this manner: 


Permanent Stakes for Open Cars. 


Mr. Ross—Have you been retained by the lumbermen 
to get up a form of steel stake for flat and gondola 
cars? A. es; I was employed to design a metal stake 
suitable for flat and gondola cars. ” 

About when were you employed? A. I think I 
was first approached in February last. 

Since that time you have been working on get- 
ting up a form of stake for the equipment of flat and 
gondola cars? A. Yes; I designed a great many differ- 
ent types of stakes. 

Since that time about how many cars have been 
equipped with stakes of the designs you have gotten up? 
A. We shipped out about 1,000 stakes, sufficient for 100 
cars, an average of ten stakes to the car; 
twelve, some only eight stakes. 

Q. Will you describe the workings of the stake for the 
equipment of flat cars? 


Harvey Stake Illustrated. 

In response to this request Mr. Harvey gave an 
illustration of the working of the Harvey steel stake, 
using a model he had for that purpose. He showed 
the manner in which the stake could be raised or 
lowered as desired, whether or not the load on the car 
was wedged tight against it. 

This illustration can scarcely be reduced to words, 
as the description he gave was accompanied by the 
movement of this steel stake, showing its position 
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FLAT CAR EQUIPPED WITH THE HARVEY STEEL 
STAKE, 


under various conditions. He stated that means had 
been provided so that when the stake was raised 
from the socket in which it rests the top is given a 
play of about three inches from the load. When in 
position the stake leans about four inches toward 
the inside of the car and this takes up all the possible 
give to it without encroaching upon the three-inch 
latitude or play which the stake has when lifted from 
the socket before being lowered. After the explana- 
tion the examination proceeded as follows: 


Comparative Strength of Steel and Wooden Stakes. 


Mr. Ross—What is the strength of a steel stake com- 
pared with a 4x5 oak stake free from knots and blem- 
ish? . We tested a fine piece of oak and found a 
stake of that kind would carry about 140 pounds at the 
top. At 180 pounds the stake would bend and 190 to 200 
the stake would break. We tested these beams pulling 
a load at the top and found they would bend one-quarter 
inch at 750 pounds. We tested them to find if there were 
weak spots in the castings. The bending took place 
above the re-enforced castings. I took one stake and 
bent it out of plumb about half a foot and then gave it 
a twist and it could still be operated in the pocket. 

Q. Suppose it should be necessary by reason of the 
bending of the stake to remove it and straighten it? 
A. You would simply have to cut two rivets. It was de- 
cided to put in two rivets so people would not attempt 
to steal the beams. The beams can be straightened in 
place in a car very readily without removing. The ma- 
terial is such that no matter how badly they are bent 
they can by being heated be straightened so they can be 
as good as new. These stakes are all supposed to be 
bound across at the top with wires. The stakes have 
slits for the purpose of binding the load. That is in the 
upper portion of the car as illustrated in this photograph. 


The photograph was introduced and marked as Ex- 
hibit 1 of Mr. Harvey’s testimony. 
Weight of Harvey Steel Stakes. 


Mr. Ross—What is the weight of a stake in pocket? 
A. The stake and casting with it weighs about 120 pounds, 
that is, about the same as a wooden stake and its pocket. 
A car equipped with five stakes on each side would carry 
about 1,180 pounds and a car equipped with wooden 


stakes, according to the master car builders’ rules, using 
oak, weighs about 1,120 pounds to the car. 


Have you seen any cars equipped with these stakes 


loavied with lumber? A. Yes, sir, one in the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy yards about ten days ago. 
Stakes for Short Cars. 

Q. Describe it. A. It was equipped with stakes sim- 
ilar to these except at the beams. These were only 
seven feet five inches long. 

Mr. Harvey showed that the seven-foot five-inch 
stakes were provided with an extension devised so as 
to bring them up to the standard length. Be said 
this change had been made because certain of the 
railway engineers thought it would be well to equip 
certain classes of flat cars with the shorter stakes 
and that by use of these shorter stakes with the ex- 
tension on the end it was possible to put more stakes 
on the side of each car. These stakes had been 
placed on a 33-foot car which did not give room for 
five or six stakes of the regulation length. Witness 
stated the car of lumber he had inspected in Chicago 
was shipped from Minnesota and he had taken a pic- 
ture of it which was introduced in evidence. Ques- 
tioned further he stated the car was loaded with box 
lumber of an average thickness of one-half inch in 
short lengths, requiring three or four pieces to make 
up the length of the car. He said the load had 
shifted probably one foot toward one end of the car. 


Steel Stakes Practicable. 


Mr. Ross—From your experience as a mechanical en- 
gineer what is your judgment as to the practicability of 
the stakes such as you have described for flat cars? 
A. I know of no reason why this stake should not last for 
a great many years. In ordinary service for fifteen to 
twenty years. The material is such that it should last as 
long as an ordinary car. The beams are of the same 
material as are used in steel cars, in fact many cars 
simply use car iron casting and there is no reason why 
the stake should not stand a very long service. The load 
in transit, unless it is being shifted, is not calculated to 
injure the device. In order to take care of this end shift- 
ing of the load we arrange to have it catch on the cor- 
ners of the stake. 

Mr. Harvey then gave a brief account of the orders 
he had received for this stake from various parts of 
the country, saying the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railroad had asked for designs showing more pockets 
on each side of the ear. 


Steel Stakes for Pole Shipments. 


Counsel Ross—From your experience and observation 
in the use of flat cars can these stakes be used advan- 
tageously in the shipment of piling and telegraph poles? 
A. I believe they can be used on that class of freight. 
We loaded one car with short poles or logs. It is not so 
—_ a question of loading them as dumping them at one 
time. 

Q. They say that when wooden stakes are used a man 
goes alongside of a car and chops the stakes off and 
jumps under the car when the load rolls from it. A. Some 
people believe it is impossible to attempt to load this way 
when these stakes are used. I loaded one 40-foot car 
with 18 to 22-foot poles. These poles were covered with ice. 


Experiments in Pole Loading. 


Mr. Harvey then told in detail the manner in which 
the poles were loaded and the process of using tem- 
porary binder stakes in dumping piling and telegraph 
poles. The system has been described thoroughly in 
previous issues of the LUMBERMAN. He said on this 
oceasion he had no difficulty in lowering the stakes 
except that it was necessary to drive them up from 
the bottom and then they could be lowered very 
readily. He said the stakes could have been lowered 
in the same way even though the cars of poles had 
been transported a great distance and those at the 
outer edge had become imbedded in the stake. 

Reference then was made to the equipment of gon- 
dola cars, in regard to which it is stated no trouble’ 
had been experienced. The weight of the stake for 
gondola cars he said, including all necessary pockets 
ete., would be about 750 pounds for each car. That 
wooden stakes designed in master car builders’ rules 
would weigh 900 pounds. This difference he said was 
due to the fact that wooden stakes were nine feet 
long and steel stakes only half that length. 

He admitted in answer to question propounded by 
Commissioner Prouty that when the cars were hauled 
empty this additional weight would have to be moved. 
He said a three-inch beam had been used by the de- 
signer for the Cambria stake, but this he did not be- 
lieve would be strong enough for continuous service. 

Mr. Ross said the Cambria stake had been used by 
the Pennsylvania and New York Central on gondola 
ears. Reference also was made to the car loaded by 
the National Tube Company, then in Washington, 
which had been equipped with a form of telescopic 
stakes by the National Tube Company. This mechan- 
ism was described by Mr. Harvey as follows: 

The stakes I saw yesterday were made of pipe in two 
lengths; the larger was four inches in diameter and the 
other probably three and one-half inches. This was se- 
cured at the side of the car by pockets similar to the 
Cambria stake. The stake itself could be pulled out of 
this pocket and raised up and down and a chain was pro- 
vided to prevent the stake being pulled out and stolen. 
When not in use it could be dropped back into the socket 
which was the same hight as the side of the gondola car. 
The pipe was all loaded in accordance with master car 
builders’ rules, which require cross pieces. One side of 
the stakes had been wired with five strands of wire and 
the others had only two strands of wire. 

Practicability of the Permanent Stake. 


Mr. Ross—State whether or not it is practical for rail- 
roads to equip gondola cars with stakes of a_ permanent 
nature. A. There is no question in my mind that it is 
absolutely feasible to provide gondola cars with perma- 
nent metal stakes. The same thing is true of flat cars. 


I see nothing in the work I have done on car stakes but 
that a permanent metal car stake can be adopted and 
used on flat cars. 


The commissioners here took a hand in the proceed- 
ings, Commissioner Clements asking if the prices given 
included the royalties and rights of the inventor and 
received an affirmative reply, Mr. Harvey stating he 
would be willing to furnish equipment at that price. 
In answer to a question by Mr. Ross he said that the 
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Cambria stake or the National Tube Company’s stake 
could be put on the inside or outside of a car. 

Asked if any attempt had been made to utilize mov- 
able stakes Mr. Harvey stated that in India he un- 
derstood such an attempt had been made; that the 
stakes were carried in boxes under the cars. As to 
the practice in this country he said that there had 
been 160 patents of some form of permanent car stake 
equipment. Replying further he stated the only ex- 
periments he knew anything about were those that 
had been made within the last year. 


Proof of the Pudding. 


Commissioner Clements—Are you fully satisfied that 
there has been sufficient actual test for safe and conve- 
nient use of these stakes? A. I see no reason why they 
should not answer the purpose. Nothing can be provided 
which will not be injured in time. In loading lumber in 
box cars it sometimes happens that the entire end is 
knocked out of the box car. I believe the metal stake 
will hold a load much better than the wooden stake. 

Mr. Ross—In this connection I want to say there is a 
car equipment with telescopic stakes in Washington now. 
It is loaded with pipe by the National Tube Company. 
We went down to see it yesterday. We should like very 
much to have your honors see it if you care to do so. 
It gives you a better idea of the practical working of the 
stake than by any evidence we can offer. 

Chairman Knapp—What kind of stakes? A. Telescopic 
gotten up by the National Tube Company. 


This invitation was declined by Chairman Knapp 
at the conference, who decided it would not be neces- 
sary to inspect this stake. 


Cross Examination by Mr. Moot. 


Mr. Moot—I got the impression that your acquaintance 
with the movable metal stake on cars is comparatively 
recent? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How recent? A. About one and one-half years. 

Q. Before that your knowledge was confined to immov- 
able stakes? A. Yes, except knowledge about the general 
existence of movable stakes. 

Q. This permanent metal stake you speak of having 
been constructed in 1891. They have been limited to cer- 
tain traffic—stakes used to a limited extent? A. Yes, sir, 
on all classes of freight ears except flat cars. I put them 
on box cars, coal cars and gondola cars. 

. They are not adapted to carrying all classes of 
freight? A. That is what they are for. They form the 
sides of the car. 

Development of the Harvey Stake. 

Q. Now you went to work on it in February, 1906, and 
when, Mr. Harvey, did you reach a point in your design- 
ing before you had something you felt like submitting to 
the railroads or the committee? A. Just before Mr. Ross 
engaged me for the werk. ’ 

Q. When did you get the design in perfected form so 
that you thought it would stand the criticism of the 
committee? A, During the meeting in Chicago, in Sep- 
tember, 1906. ; 

Q. That was when yeu began to receive orders for 
stakes to equip these cars? A. I received orders perhaps 
in October. 

Mr. Harvey read a schedule of orders received for 
car stakes, showing that the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quiney had ordered in October; the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific in November; the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific in November, placing orders 
for fifteen flat and five gondola cars, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul for five. flat and five gondola 
ears in January. He gave some detailed information 
in regard to the cost of the stakes, the number used 
on flat and gondola ears, the time when shipments of 
the stakes were made. 


Mr. Moot—You speak of having examined other pat- 
ents. Did you find a practical stake among them? 
A. I did not. 

Practicable Stakes Limited. 

Q. Outside of your own invention, how many stakes are 
offered that you would pronounce practical stakes? A.-I 
believe the stake provided by the National Tube Com- 
pany is the only practical stake. ’ 

Q. What others? A. I think the Cambria stake is a very 
good stake. I think they are unnecessarily light. I should 
consider it poor judgment to use a 3-inch beam under 
such conditions. 

Q. Now do you know of any movable stake that will do 
for flat cars outside of your own? A. I must say I do not. 

Q. Can you give me the name of a single movable metal 
stake for flat car that you think would prove practical? 
A. I do not know of any. 

Q. Or any that proved practical under test? A. I only 
saw one applied. That was the beam stake. 

Q. Do you know whether it was on the strength of these 
tests that the Cedar association passed its resolution? 
A. I heard of the resolution being passed and was sur- 
prised. 





Anticipating Tests. 

Mr. Ross—The resolution was passed January 6 or 7 
before any of Mr. Harvey’s stakes had been tested in 
any way. 

Mr. Moot—This resolution says: “It has been found 
from tests made.’ I do not know what kind of people you 
lumbermen are, whether you pass a resolution before or 
after tests are made. This resolution was passed by the 
Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association and is to the ef- 
fect that the association is opposed to the adoption of 
any permanent form of equipment which does not pro- 
vide facilities for the loading and unloading of telephone 
and telegraph poles and that “it has been found from 
tests made to be impossible to use cars having permanent 
equipment or racks and that the railroads should make 
allowances for the weight of the equipment now fur- 
nished by the shipper.’’ 

Do you know anything more about the actual tests 
made by the association which passed this resolution? 
A. Mr, Clark is here and can answer for himself. 

Mr. Ross—I want to say the resolution was passed 
January 7 of this year before any tests had been made by 
any of the joint committees. Tests were made one month 
after the resolution was passed. - 


Use of Stake on Pole Shipments. 


Mr. Moot—You do not claim there has been any joint 
experiments or joint approval or anything, do you? Mr. 
Ross—Yes, I do. They have been submitted to the West- 
ern Mechanical Committee. At the time the resolution 
Was passed no tests had been made by any members of 
the joint committee. 

. You do not claim that the committee has approved 
any stake at any time, do you? A, I do after experiment. 

fr. Moot—Now, Mr. Harvey, I suppose you recognize 
the fact that the test of actual use is the test to which 
your stake must be submitted. A, Yes. 

Q. How wide is the surface to be provided for telephone 
poles and cedar logs? bout 2% inches. 

Q. The side of the log next to the stake is shaken 
rity? and your stake is pressed into the log, is it not? 
A. es. 

Q. Having reached destination after some hundred 
miles of travel, how can it be released? <A. Put the 
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temporary binder stake in place, then you can lower this 
metal stake, 

Q. If these poles are wedged down pretty tight inst 
the edge of your stake, unless your binder stake is forced 
against the poles with sufficient force to move the poles 
away from your stake how could you turn your stake 
down? A, There is a play of 3% inches. 

Q. You assume then that your logs will not be shaken 
down enough so that the binder stake will not pull the 
logs away again? A. It is not necessary. I did not apply 
it in the present case. 

You do not claim, do you, that your test of these 
loads of poles was sufficient to justify the railroads in 
putting the stakes on their cars without further investi- 
gation, do you—on the basis of the tests you have made 
as described by you? A. I should say so. 

Q. Do you think the tests of the poles was as thorough 
as your other tests made? A. The tests were not as 
elaborate as we would like to have made them. I was 
unable to get any pole yard in Chicago to give us the 
use of their yards for this purpose. 

Movable Stakes Not Favored. 

Q. Do you consider a stake that could be removed and 
put under the car a permanent stake—I mean such stakes 
as you say are used in India? A. Not as at present used 
in that country. 

Q. Did you make any observations or tests as to how 
long it would take to put these stakes on the cars? 
A. No; it was necessary to take off the old boxes, plug 
up the holes and put ours on. 


: Cost of Equipment. 

Q. Can you give an estimate of the cost of equipping 
cars with your stakes? A. I believe the ordinary boxes 
that are put ®n now have four bolts and there is a small 
casting for each of these beams and, therefore, they 
could be applied just as ordinary pockets. 

Do you know how many flat cars there are? A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you give an idea of what it would cost to put 
these stakes on our old flat cars? A. I have not had a 
proper chance to do that. 

Q. Do you know whether it can be done by an ordinary 
employee of the railroads? A. The ordinary man can 
do it. 

Q. The temporary stakes furnished by the lumbermen 
would be an advantage to the railroads because they 
would not have to put them there and would not have 
to carry the extra dead> weight. 

Chairman Knapp here interrupted the questions by 
stating that while the device was meritorious it had 
not been used a sufficient time to thoroughly demon- 
strate its utility—that this was selfevident and that 
the best test was long continued service. After this 
statement was made the cross examination was aban- 
doned, Mr. Harvey, however, stating in answer to 
another question that he had superintended the in- 
stallation of stakes on two cars for the Rock Island. 


Redirect Examination. 


Mr. Ross—On the question of unloading logs or timbers 
from the cars—when the car is loaded and in transit— 
there is as a rule a wire or wooden timber across the 
top, is there not? A. Not only at the top but also one- 
third the hight from the floor. This binder is placed one- 
third the hight of the load shipped and is so placed that 
the load on top will bind the stakes together. 

Q. Now, when a car arrives at destination you put your 
temporary stake opposite the permanent stake, and hav- 
ing bound it to the permanent stake on the other side, 
you clip the wire or take off the binder which holds the 
permanent stake? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then when the binder is in place and the metal stake 
loosened it will spring clear of the indention in the poles? 
A. Yes, sir. 

This concluded the examination of Mr. Harvey and 
the witness was excused. 


‘Cc. F. WIEHE CALLED. 


The next witness called was C. F. Wiehe, of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago. Mr. 
Wiehe stated he had been in the lumber business 
twenty-six years in Chicago and at LaCrosse, Wis., 
and other places. He said most of the mills of his 
company were located in Wisconsin—that it had one 
mill at Orvisburg, Miss. The examination then con- 
tinued: 

Mr. Ross—Where are your principal markets. A. All 
over the United States. 

. Do you have any lumber interests on the Pacific 
coast? A. No, sir. We buy lumber from there. 

Q. How many cars do you load in the course of a year? 
A. About 8,000. 

Q. What is the approximate cost of staking? A. About 
$5.75 a _car. 

Q. What is the average minimum loading weight of a 
earload of lumber on the roads over which you ship? 
A. I should think about 45,000 pounds. 

Q. What is the general average weight of a flat or 
gondola car loaded with lumber by your company? A. I 
do not think it would be any less—about 44,000 pounds. 

Lumber and Other Rates. 

Q. Have you ever figured what average rate you 
pay on lumber shipments? A. We ship on rates of 
4 cents to 41 cents. I think the average probably would 
be 15 cents. 

. Are you familiar with the rates on other commodi- 
ties such as coal, coke, cement etc.? A. I made a list 
from various tariffs. 

Q. What are those rates? 

Objection was made to this question by counsel for 
the defense, who stated that it would be unjust to the 
railroads to permit the introduction of comparative 
rates without giving them the opportunity of show- 
ing the reasons why various rates were made and to 
do this would be to open up and to introduce in 
evidence not only the rates themselves but the whole 
history of rate making in the United States, when 
millions of tariffs would have to be examined and an 
endless record established in this ‘case. 

Chairman Knapp inquired as to the materiality of 
the question. In reply Mr. Ross said he wanted to 
show that the rates are high on lumber as compared 
with other commodities. The commission also in- 
quired as to whether there was a specific complaint 
in regard to the unreasonableness of any lumber rates 
and in answer to this Mr. Ross said all rates on lum- 
ber loaded on open cars were unreasonable to the ex- 
tent of the cost of equipping such cars. He said that 
the rates on lumber were the same whether loaded on 
open or in box cars and said that the rates on coal, 
iron, cement and other heavy commodities are lower 
than lumber rates. 

This question was argued at length both by the 
counsels for the lumbermen and for the railroads and 
the argument not being closed before the regular hour 


for adjournment Chairman Knapp announced a recess 
until 10 o’clock the following day. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Chairman Knapp, after securing order, asked 
whether the attorneys had anything further to say 
in regard to the question raised over the admission 
of certain tables of rates just before recess was taken 
the previous day. In response Mr. Ross said in part: 

We are now proceeding on the original complaint, of 
course, and on the amendment complaint. There are 
two questions involved—under section 15 of the amended 
act of Congress, first, giving to your honors the right to 
say when rates regulations or practices of the railroad 
companies are fair and just, and when unreasonable to 
prescribe such new regulation or new rate as is reason- 
able and just. My contention is that the regulation of 
the railroad companies requiring shippers to load at least 
24,000 pounds, and from that up to 100,000 pounds of 
lumber on a flat or gondola car, and then to provide 
equipment to hold the lumber on the car when in transit, 
is a regulation which affects the rate and is an unreason- 
able and an unjust regulation. Now it has been sug- 
gested that the regulation or practice of the railroad 
company is one which has become a custom. It is true 
for many years lumbermen in making their shipments on 
flat or gondola cars did put on the stakes to hold the 
lumber in place, but it is only within the last few years 
the railroad companies have changed the regulation. 
This change was brought about, I believe, by the Con- 
nersville accident. 

Relative Rates. 


Chairman Knapp—Do you claim that this table of rates 
as any bearing on the reasonableness of lumber rates? 
Mr. Ross—If the rate on lumber were a very low rate, 
then the railroads might be justified in insisting that 
lumber shippers furnish the equipment as a part of the 
rate. Now we want to show what these rates are as 
compared with other rates. Take any of the great com- 
modities and cars are furnished to carry the traffic. We 
have coal cars, tank cars for liquids, cattle cars and 
many other kinds of special equipment and the rates on 
the commodities handled in these special cars we claim 
are lower than the rates on lumber. Now it seems to 
me it is necessary for us to show that. I have a few 
witnesses here who have gone into the question carefully 
and I believe it will save time for the commission to have 
these comparative rates admitted as they can, if neces- 
sary, be verified by reference to the tariffs on file with 
your honors. 

This point was argued at great length by Mr. Ross, 
who coniended that it was necessary to show the 
relativeness of the rates on different commodities 
under practically the same conditions and between 
the same points in order to establish the justice of 
the contention of the lumbermen that the regulation 
requiring them to furnish stakes was unjust. 


Argued That Lumbermen Desire Cash Allowance. 


In answer to Mr. Ross, Mr. Moot responded on 
behalf of the defendant railroad companies. He said 
that he probably took a broader view of the question 
than he would have taken along about the first time 
he appeared before the commission, but, he argued, 
there must be something like orderly procedure in a 
hearing of this kind. He said the complaint did not 
specify any unjust rates and that the original com- 
plaint clearly set forth the necessity of allowing 
shippers something for weight of the stakes and that 
the railroads had acted in a reasonable manner by 
taking the average weight of the stakes and agree- 
ing to carry that much weight free of charge; that 
this allowance was made to every lumber shipper in 
the country. With reference to the attitude of the 
lumbermen he said they were now asking for a fur- 
ther allowance in money, A sample of the Moot 
style is given: 

‘*Probably if we could read their minds we would 
see this: ‘If we can get it from the commission, we 
would prefer cash to the equipment;’ hence these 
large figures.’’ 

He claimed the cost of equipment as figured 
by the lumbermen was_ exorbitant. Furthermore, 
Mr. Moot was uncertain as to whether or not 
the commission had the right to go into the subject 
at all. Getting down to the point involved he said 
the counsel wanted to get before the commission evi- 
dence of the rates on other commodities. Illustrative 
of the magnitude of the inquiry he said: 

Well, let us see. Other commodities where; under 
what circumstances; other commodities with or without 
a return load; other commodities that will load so much 
a month or a-year, or what? This rate making is such 
a complicated business that it is by no means logical; 
the railroads themselves say it is not logical. Water 
affects rates in one instance and competition in others. 
It seems almost impossible to get at the basis of the 
rates. I do not think the question of rates should be 
gone into here. If lumber rates are unreasonable they 
should be reduced beyond question. If this is not the 
complaint then the petition should be amended. He 
should specify the lumber rates which he thinks are un- 
reasonable and let him also in comparison specify the 
traffic that is sufficiently like lumber to offer some accu- 
rate basis of comparison. More lumber moves in box 
cars than any other. There is no complaint on rates on 
lumber carried in box cars. 

Mr. Moot claimed the cost of equipping open cars 
was offset by the greater cost of loading the box 
ears. It was for this reason, he claimed, that flat 
and gondola cars were preferred to box ears. 

Reference then was made to other classes of ship- 
pers who were compelled to protect the commodities 
they loaded on open cars and in many cases it was 
said the cost was greater than that incurred by the 
lumbermen. 

A Many Sided Argument. 

Counsel Andrews said that providing this question 
was gone into it might be necessary to inquire as 
to the profits on all these commodities to ascertain 
whether the railroads could from the proceeds of the 
lumber traffic secure enough additional revenue to 
equip the cars. 

Commissioner Prouty said the complaint was that 
the custom is unreasonable and in reply to this Mr. 
Andrews said that was no excuse for going into the 
reasonableness of the rates on other commodities. 

A request was made that in the event the rate 
matter was taken up the southeastern railroads de- 
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sired to withdraw in order to answer such complaint; 
that in such event it would be necessary for the 
petition to be amended, and desired to have notice 
of the amendment. 

Counsel Ross argued that when it became necessary 
to go into any question it should be gone into thor- 
oughly; that it was a difficult thing to ascertain the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of any practice 
insisted upon by the railroad company. 

Commissioner Prouty asked in what manner the 
reasonableness of a rate had anything to do with the 
custom of equipping cars and in reply it was said that 
other commodities were carried at a less charge and 
complete equipment furnished. 

Counsel Herbert said that it might be the duty of 
the railroad companies to furnish equipment and that 
was the point involved in this case, but the matter of 
furnishing equipment did not hinge upon the reason- 
ableness of rates. He said the rate question involved 
consideration of rates on all other commodities that 
the railroad carried; that it was unjust to select a 
few and compare lumber rates with them; that the 
rate question was a collateral issue and could not be 
gone into. 

A Comprehensive Review. 


Counsel Moot again entered into the argument, stat- 
ing that the railroads were not obliged to furnish 
special equipment for special commodities, but that 
they are inclined to make reasonable regulations and 
that it was reasonable to require the shippers to adapt 
the commodity to the car furnished. 

He reviewed in brief the development of the rail- 
road companies, showing how as special lines of traffic 
developed the railroads provided facilities voluntarily 
to take care of certain commodities, but they were 
not required to do so. He said that whether or not 
this was the legal duty was to be decided by the com- 
mission and the courts, but that the duty of furnish- 
ing equipment did not shift from one to the other 
according to whether or not other traffic was treated 
more generously; that the duty of equipment did not 
shift to the railroad companies just because the rail- 
road companies furnished special equipment for other 
freight; that the voluntary assumption of this duty 
on other traffic did not make it legally necessary for 
similar service to be performed for other kinds of 
traffic. Regarding the reasonableness of the regula- 
tion counsel contended that if the railroad companies 
required stakes larger than were necessary, then such 
regulations were unreasonable; or, if more stakes were 
required than necessary, but that no such contention 
was made; but that it was on such grounds as this 
only that the commission could determine whether 
or not the regulations were unreasonable. 


Asked to Have Present Practices Declared Unreason- 
able. 

Chairman Knapp asked what order Mr. Ross would 
have the commission make on this question. In reply 
he said that the commission was asked to find the 
regulation or practice of the railroad companies re- 
quiring the shippers of lumber to equip flat and gondola 
ears with stakes to be unreasonable and unjust for 
the reason that it is the legal duty of the railroad 
companies to do it; further, that until such equipment 
was provided the railroads ‘should make an allowance 
to the shippers for the cost of furnishing it; that 
this order should be entered against all the railroad 
companies. After some further argument and ques- 
tions by the commission, Chairman Knapp ruled that 
the testimony in so far as the introduction of com- 
parative rates on lumber and other classes of com- 
modities is concerned should be excluded. 


Examination Resumed. 

In response to inquiries Mr. Wiehe stated that he 
had seen within the last thirty days three cars 
equipped with steel stakes. Asked to describe the 
equipment he said: 


The first car I saw was a car loaded with one-half inch 
boards which came from Cloquet, Minn., to Chicago. It 
was placed on a siding of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad in Chicago and I was requested to take 
a photograph of the car and also was requested to ex- 
amine the stakes. I saw the car upon its arrival; the 
load had shifted a little but the stakes were in just the 
same position as when the car left the originating point. 

- Do you know what kind of equipment that was? 
A. It was a Harvey equipment. 

. Did you make careful examination of the equip- 
ment of the car? A. I did. 

Q. Did you take a photograph? A. I had one taken. 

The photograph was produced and examined. Mr. 
Ross said that he had introduced a similar one in 
connection with testimony of Mr. Harvey given on the 
preceding day. 

Q. Have you loaded any of these cars? A. Our men 
loaded two cars. 

Experiments With Harvey Stakes. 

Q. You may state whether that is the photograph of 
one of the cars with stakes down after the load is on. 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ross—I offer it in evidence. 

. Do you recall the weight of the lumber or timbers? 
A. I do not know what the weight of it was, but timber 
similar to that should weigh three pounds to the foot. 

. How much was put on? A. About 12,000 feet. 

Q. That would make how much? A. About 36,000 
pounds. 

Q. That was a 34-foot car, was it not, with a capacity 
of 30,000 pounds? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You may state whether or not that is a photograph 
of the same car, showing the raising of the stakes from 
a lowered position to an upright position. A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ross—I offer that as exhibit No. 16. This is an- 
other picture of the same car and still another photo- 
graph with standards in place which I offer as exhibit 
No 

Practicability of Harvey Stakes. 

Q. Now you may state, Mr. Wiehe, whether or not in 
your opinion it is practicable to equip cars with perma- 
nent steel stakes. A. I believe it is. 

Q. Have you seen any other flat or gondola_ cars 
equipped with any other kind of stake? A. Yes. I saw 
a flat car equipped with the Toomey stakes. 


Mr. Ross—Inasmuch as they will be offered as exhibits 
it is not necessary to have the witness describe them 
Q. Would a car equipped with a stake of this charac- 
ter be practicable? A. I think it would. 
. Have you seen any other cars equipped with any 
other kind of stakes except the Harvey and Toomey 
stakes? A. No, sir. 


Cross Examination by Mr. Moot. 


Q. When you speak of it as being practicable you 
mean you do not see any reason why this stake would 
not carry your lumber safely from point of shipment to 
destination? A. I should take it from my experience in 
loading cars that this stake would be practicable. 

Q. How would you use it? How do you mean? You 
do not take into consideration, I assume, the way the 
stakes might operate with other traffic—from what the 
railroad men call the operating standpoint? A. From 
my general knowledge. 

Use of Flat and Gondola Cars. 


Q. You do not claim to be an authority as to whether 
cars would get a return load? A. From observation. 

Q. You ship 8,000 cars each year. Are they all flat and 
gondola cars? A. Yes. 

Don’t you ship any in box cars? A. We ship about 
25, 000 cars a year and one-third of them are flat cars. 
About 85 to 90 percent of our receipts are in flat or gon- 
dola cars. 

Q. What determines whether the lumber comes in to 
you in flat, box or gondola cars? A. The desirability of 
loading it, I presume, and the equipment proper to carry 
the kind of lumber shipped. 

Q. What kind would? A. Take a 34-foot box car and 
you cannot put in a 24x24 piece 30 feet long. It would 
be more convenient to put it on a flat car. 

Q. Now, you have used that illustration in a general 
and particular way. Is that a true illustration as to the 
reason why gondola and flat cars are used instead of box 
cars as far as your observation goes? A. I should 
think so. 

Q. In the first place it must be impossible to load 
some of the lumber in box cars and in the second place 
it would increase the cost of handling? A. That depends 
upon the size of the lumber. 

Custom in the Past. 

Q. Has there been any material change in the condi- 
tion of business in this respect for a period of time—with 
respect to the number of flat cars and gondolas used in 
the shipment of lumber? A. It might have varied a 
small percentage one way or the other. 

. The relative proportion of flat cars and box cars 
has been the same? A. I should think so. 

Q. Cars have increased in size? A. Yes. 

Q. Stakes have increased in size? A. Yes. 

. Has the cost of stakes increased in the same pro- 
portion as the weights and capacity of the cars? A. Yes. 

What would be your observation as a practical man 
as to whether, generally speaking, the stakes required 
during the period of time have been greater in number 
and stronger in character than should be required for 
the safe transportation of lumber so that loads will not 
fall off and wreck the trains? A. I don’t think the re- 
quirements are unreasonable. 

Q. You are a member of what association? A. The 
Chicago association. 

Sample of Mootism. 

Q. Now, the complaint is really single to one thing— 
the fact that lumbermen have to furnish stakes if they 
use flat or gondola cars? A. I look at that the same 
way that a man runs a saw mill. 

A. Is that the complaint—that you think the railroads 
should either furnish the stakes or make an allowance 
for them? A. The complaint is that you do not furnish 
proper equipment. 

hope my question can be understood. Is your 
complaint in its essence and substance that you think 
the railroads should either furnish the stakes or should 
make an allowance to the lumbermen if they furnish 
= Is that the substance of your complaint? A. Not 
entirely. 

Q. What else is there? A. If they furnished proper 
equipment it would not be necessary for us to furnish the 
stakes. 

Would that mean anything else except stakes or 
money? A. Yes. 

Q. The complaint you do not make here is that you 
cannot always get box cars? A. Yes. 

Do you not make that complaint here? A. I have 
not read the complaint. 

If you could get box cars are they the proper cars 
to carry your lumber? A. Certain kinds; yes, sir. 

Now, is there any kind of lumber that could not be 
earried in box cars except long sizes or dimension tim- 
ber? A. Yes. 

Q. What? A. Small sizes of lumber in certain lengths. 

Is this bundle stuff? A. No; that might be loaded 
in other kinds of cars. 

How about lath? A. I have seen that loaded on 
flat cars. 

Q. How about kindling wood? A. Properly staked it 
could be shipped on flat cars. 

Q. Is there any kind of lumber that could not be 
shipped in box cars except heavy dimension stuff? 
A. Small sizes of lumber in long lengths could not be 
loaded in box cars. 

Q. Give me an instance. A. If you had a 36-foot piece 
you could not load it in a box car. 

More of It. 


Q. That stock would be dimension stuff? A. Yes. 

Q. That would be heavy dimension stock, would it not? 
A. No, not any heavier than any other dimension lumber. 

Q. Can you think of any other kind of lumber that 
cannot be loaded in box cars except dimension stock? 
A. No, I think not. I do not class poles as lumber. 

Now, with the exception of poles and dimension 
stock you think of nothing else that could not be handled 
in box cars? . No 

Q. What proportion of the lumber loaded into the 
8,000 cars you send out could be shipped in box cars? 
A. Of the 5,000 or 6,000 cars we receive I do not think 
any could be loaded in box cars. 

Now as to what you send out; what proportion 
could be loaded in box cars? A. Probably 10 to 15 percent. 

. How long do you say you have had difficulty in get- 
ting box cars instead of flat cars? <A. For the last year. 

. Has it been easier to get flat cars than box cars 
the last year? A. I do not think so. 

Now, to a certain extent the fact that you have 
used flat cars has been due to traffic conditions and that 
you could not get any other kind of cars and you could 
not get one or the other during that time? A. A per- 
centage of it, yes. 

Cost of Loading Lumber. 

You speak of the cost of loading. Is there any dif- 
ference in the cost of staking a car whether it is in 
Wisconsin, Canada. Mississippi or on the Pacific coast? 
A. I think there should be a little difference. It might 
reduce the cost if we used saplings. 

Q. In Wisconsin saplings are pretty generally used? 
A. Yes. But when we use saplings we destroy that much 
timber. 

Do you know of any other part of the country of 
your own personal knowledge where saplings are used 
for stakes? A. I do not recall any. 

. If you received a thousand cars loaded with lumber 
from Wisconsin with sapling stakes, I presume you could 
do something with them. What do you do with them? 
A. Probably use them to ship out again. 

Q. Would those stakes be put into a stock pile? 
A. They would if we had any accumulation of them. 





Q. Your business is large enough to have a stake pile? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Unless the stake is broken off in the socket it will 
do just as well the second time as the first time, will it 
not? A. Yes. 

Q. To what extent are they injured? A. I don’t think 
that would be a very great factor. 


A Divergence of Opinion. 


Chairman Knapp—Do we understand that these stakes 
are used over and over again? A. After the stakes go 
away from 

Counsel Moot (interrupting)—Indeed they are, your 
honor. 

Mr. Wiehe—When the stakes reach the retailer they 
are sold as fuel or disposed of in some other way. 

Mr. Moot—Most of your shipments go out to the retail- 
ers, do they not? A. Only a small percentage. 

Chairman Knapp—When a car of lumber goes to a re- 
tailer the stakes cannot be used again? A. They can be 
used for wood. 

Commissioner Prouty—Do you claim that the lumber 
costs the retailers more because of the stakes? 

Mr. Moot—I understand the stakes are capital braces. 

Commissioner Prouty—The testimony shows the regu- 
lar size is 4x5 got out at the mills and is irregular stock. 

Mr. Moot—We all know enough to know that 4x5 is a 
very serviceable piece of timber. 

Chairman Knapp—I thought perhaps the witness could 
give us an idea of what these practices are. 

ir. Wiehe—I could not tell what the general custom is. 

Chairman Knapp—Do you use largely, in shipping out, 
the stakes that are used in shipping in? A. No, sir; not 
to any great extent. 

Q. Why not? A. They are not fit to use. 

Q. Why not? A. Some of them are broken, some are 
knocked off the cars. Some of them are split when they 
are taken off the cars, 

Durability of Stakes. 

Mr. Moot—Have you not forgotten the fact that you 
testified they were not injured? You do not claim the 
oak stakes which come in are broken off in the sockets 
to any considerable extent? A. We never use oak stakes, 

Q. What do you use? A. Pine. 

Q. You claim that pine stakes are broken? A. They 
are broken to some extent. 

- To 1 percent? A. Not in unloading. There are 
some broken. 

Q. About 1 percent? A. I should say 5 or 10 percent. 

Q. On a load you have from twelve to how many? 
A. About twelve stakes. 

Q. Now, you think that one stake in every load is 
broken? A. I have not kept an accurate record. I should 
think on long timbers 5 percent are broken. 

Q. Now, Mr. Wiehe, with 95 percent unbroken, if you 
have to ship out a carload of lumber what difference 
would it make whether they were saplings or sawed 
pieces? A. It would be all right if we shipped all our 
lumber from Chicago. The 8,000 cars I spoke of are 
shipments we made from a half dozen points. 

Mythical Millions in Stakes. 

Q. How many cars do you receive in Chicago each 
year? A. 5,000 or 6,000. 

Q. How many do you ship out each year? A. About 





Q. Now, if you receive 6,000 and ship out 2,000 do you 
mean to tell me that you cannot get the stakes from piles 
which accumulate when they come in? A. I do not know 
definitely whether they take all the stakes out, but I 
presume they do. 

Q. You do not state that you do not get enough stakes 
in to stake every car that goes out? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you have a surplus that you use for other pur- 
poses? A. They lay there until they are used. 

Q. You never sold them for use for anything else? 
A. We may have ripped up some of the pieces to use for 
bracing joists. I presume some yards do that. 

. What do you do with the surplus stakes you get 
in? A. I think we simply stack them up. 

Q. A little computation seems to indicate that you 
have accumulated over 25,000 stakes a year and this sur- 
plus, would it not be used in equipping cars sent out? 
A. The last few years lumber has advanced. Prior to 
the time of this advance I presume the stakes were cut 
into kindling wood. 

. They have been saved for the last few years? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What would be done with the surplus? A. They 
are left in the pile and when we desire to get short lum- 
ber we cut them up. 

Q. So far as you know what has become of the sur- 
plus? A. I think it is still in the pile. 

Q. How much of an accumulation have you in the pile 
there now? A. I could not tell you. Probably about 25,000. 

. When they were used as kindling’ wood, what did 
you get a load? A. About $4 a load. 

Q. How many stakes would it take to make a wagon 
load? A. I could not say. 

Sparing the Reader. 


This part of the cross examination became some- 
what tedious, Mr. Wiehe being asked in detail in re- 
gard to how many stakes it would take to make a 
wagor load of kindling, the weight and the number 
of feet in twelve stakes used to equip a car, his esti- 
mate being that it would require-stakes from three 
carloads of lumber to make a wdgon load of kindling. 
This brought up the question of prices of lumber in 
regard to. which Mr. Wiehe testified as follows: 

Northern Lumber Prices. 

Q. Has there been any change in the price of lumber 
in your markets? A. es. 

Q. Which way? A. I think they have raised. 

Mr. Ross—What is the object of going into the prices 
of lumber? 

Mr. Moot said that when lumber was cheap the 
lumbermen did not protest against the duty of fur- 
nishing the lumber which they held to be unreason- 
able after the prices had advanced. 

Commissioner Prouty asked what, in the opinion of 
the witness, it cost to equip a car with stakes. The 
reply was that the cost would range from $2 for 
saplings to as much as $6 where cars were equipped 
with lumber by the wholesale yards in the large cities. 

Chairman Knapp asked the witness to state how 
prices were as compared with prices a year ago, the 
reply being that norway and white pine were prob- 
ably 5 percent higher. The witness also said he 
realized the fact that higher values applied to prac- 
tically the entire industrial world. 

Counsel Andrews, for the defense, then took the wit- 
ness in hand and asked for information in regard to 
many of the points brought out in both the direct and 
the first cross examination by Mr. Moot. In reply 
to a question Mr. Wiehe said 85 percent of the product 
of the Orvisburg mill in Mississippi was dimension 
stock that must be shipped on open cars. He was 
unable to make a distinction as between that part 
of the product that could be shipped only on flat cars 
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and that which could go over the road in gondola cars. 
At this point Chairman Knapp announced recess 
until 2 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON HEARING. 


Counsel Ross took the witness in hand upon the 
reconvening of the commission. In reply to a ques- 
tion Mr. Wiehe stated that the cost of equipping cars 
at the company’s: mills in the south was about $4.82— 
that the material had to be cut especially for that 
purpose. The examination further proceeded in this 
way: 

Q. To whom do you sell the lumber you cut at this 
mill? A. Most of it is sold to the railroad companies. 

Railroads Do Not Return Stakes. 

. Do you get back these stakes from the railroad 

companies? A. We do not. ; N 
. A very large percentage of your business is with 
the railroad companies, is it not? A. Yes._ 

Is it a fact that your company occupies a rather 
unique position in the lumber business in that you are 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What percent of the lumbermen are similarly situ- 
ated? A. I should not think over 2 or 3 percent. 

. In other words, other shippers do not have the op- 
portunity to resaw the stakes? <A. No, sir. 

Q. You also testified that some of these stakes were 
used for kindling wood. What would be the cost of 
handling and delivery? A. About $3 a load. 

This coneluded the redirect examination and after a 
few questions by the counsel for the railroads the 
witness was excused. 

W. B. Stillwell Recalled. 

Mr. Stillwell was recalled to the stand and stated 
he had compiled a list showing approximate prices 
of yellow pine in February, 1906 and 1907. This list 
showed decreases of $2 to $5, the prices quoted being 
as follows: 





Ar esata 
r 1906. 1 . 
UALITY— I L 

B po NS EGET PEO Ce $25.00 $22.00 
No. 1 COMMOR, 2.02 ccccvcccccccvescccce 15.00 17.00 
No. 2 COMMOD......cecccccccccccsccccs 14.50 9.50 
Cee OD. 6 ovec i ccc vccbecpsccccesscesus 20.25 18.25 
Decking ....-..ccccccccccccscscccccees 20.00 17.00 
Framing, standard........+.+e++eeeeeee 18.20 15.00 


Mr. Moot inquired whether the prices had been com- 
piled from recollection or data, and Mr. Stillwell re- 
plied that it had been gotten up from memoranda 
which he carried with him at all times. He said they 
were based on the actual prices received for lumber 
sold. He was questioned further by Mr. Moot in 
regard to this point. 

How Prices Are Made. 

Q. Is there any publication which quotes the probable 
market prices for lumber? A. There is no publication 
except that advising the basis for prices. 

Q. What publication is that? A. I use probably 
three. 

Q. What ones? A. I use the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers,’ the Georgia Saw Mill Association’s and the North 
Carolina Pine Association’s to get a general idea. 

Q. Are these publications? A. They are market re- 
orts. 

” . Is there any journa! or newspaper, as far as you 
know, that gives a basis for prices? A. v 
Q. What about the newspapers? A. 


ood. A 
. Q. Why? A. In my business it would require a half 


page to give me the figures alone. 
Price Variations Explained. 

Q. Your figures show a decrease of $2 to $5 a thou- 
sand. How do you reconcile these figures with those 
given by Mr. Wiehe? A. I am testifying as to yel- 
low pine; he is testifying as to white pine. I never be- 
fore have known of prices taking the tendency they have 
today. There is a good demand for yellow pine and 
everything which goes to make it advance in price. 
There are two things only to which I can assign condi- 
tions. One is the anticipated falling off in demand and 
the other is the present transportation conditions. I can 
go to a mill and buy lumber for $4 a thousand less than 
a man from ‘the interior can because he does not know 
whether he will get it tomorrow or next week. There is 
a bare possibility that he will ship it to the coast within 
a month, 

Q. That explains these market conditions? A. These 
two elements are all I can assign the present tendency 
of the market for coastwise shipments to. 


My. Wiehe Recalled. 

Mr. Stillwell was excused and Mr. Wiehe recalled 
to the stand. Mr. Wiehe was questioned in regard to 
whether or not he had examined a car equipped with 
stakes and as to the condition of the car. He said 
his attention had been called to one stake which was 
sliding through the pocket and that this was looked 
upon by Mr. Barnham, master mechanic of the Bur- 
lington, as a defect in the stake, but the master 
mechanic thought it could be remedied by having 
right and left pockets and that this was all that was 
the matter with the stake. Mr. Wiehe said it was 
necessary to drive through a rain storm in order to 
make this inspection and that the defect was caused 
by a sprung plate. 

r. Wiehe was questioned further in regard to the 
number of stakes required to equip a car, the number 
of feet it required and the value of the lumber at the 
mill, without any new information along this line 
being developed, the testimony beginning and ending 
with the statement that it costs $4.82 to equip a car 
according to the master car builders’ rules, at the 
Orvisburg mill operated by the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company. 


Absolutely no 


A Western Sage Deposes. 


The next witness for the complainants was F. B. 
Hubbard, of Centralia, Wash. Mr. Hubbard said his 
company had a market all over the country, a large 
part of the product moving to the Mississippi river 
and east thereof. A part of the examination is given: 

Q. How many flat and gondola cars do you load annu- 
ally? A. Normally.we should load 500 or 600 cars a 
year. For some time we have not been able to do this on 
account of the shortage of equipment. 

- How do you equip your flat or gondola cars? A. 
According to the master car builders’ rules, absolutely. 
Cost of Equipment and Freight Rates. 


Q. What does it cost you to equip your cars accord- 
ing to these rules? A. Approximately $4. Perhaps a 


little less. It does not cost quite as much for gondola 
cars. 

Q. Your lumber is a little bit cheaper than at some 
of the other mills? A. We consider the value of our 
common boards $13.25 a thousand. 

. What average rate of freight do you pay on your 
shipments? A. Between 40 and 45 cents a hundred 
pounds. 

Custom in Shipping Wheat. 

- Do you know whether wheat is shipped on flat or 
gondola cars in the west? A. Yes, sir. The Northern 
Pacific, on which we are located, during the wheat sea- 
son which extends over several months brings nearly all 
of its flat and gondola cars loaded with wheat unless 
they have westbound freight on them, 

Q. How is that done? The wheat in Washing- 
ton, Idaho and other western states is all sacked. It is 
not shipped in bulk. These sacks are loaded on open 
cars. 

Q. What it is covered with? A. Tarpaulins. 

Q. Do the railroads furnish the tarpaulins? A. I 
think so. 

Q. How many cars are shipped in this way? A. There 
are a great many of them. As I said, during the grain 
season ail of their cars returning from the east which 
reach the wheat district empty before continuing to the 
coast are loaded with wheat. 

*Q. Do these cars go back loaded with freight? A. Of 
recent years I think the greater portion of the cars go 
out with loads. 

Telephone Pole Loading and Unloading. 


P Q. Do you ship any poles? <A. Yes, sir; I ship a 
ew. 


Q. Have you ever been in the telegraph or construc- 
tion business? A. I was telegraph constructor on the 
Northern Pacific for twenty-seven years. 

Q. Are you familiar with the method of loading and 
unloading telegraph poles on flat or gondola cars? A. 
Yes, sir; I have unloaded a great many. 

Q. Please describe the method employed. A. Cedar 
poles are a very delicate wood, especially the eastern 
cedar—very liable to break if they fall. I always gave 
instructions to let them down with ropes from the top 
of the load. We were never allowed to unload in any 
other way. 

. In other words, it was not the custom to cut the 
standards and let the loads fall off? Did you ever see it 
done in that way? A. I do not know that I ever did. 
It would be an unsafe practice to say the least. 

Have you loaded or unloaded many cars, or had 
them unloaded? <A. Yes, sir. In my years of telegraph 
construction I unloaded a great many cars. 

Q. Hundreds or thousands? A. Well, I should say 
in the thousands: 

. Now, you have seen some of these cars equipped 
with steel stakes? A. I have seen two—a gondola and a 
flat car. 

Q. What stakes were these? A. The Harvey stakes. 

In Regard to Practicability. 

Q. You may state whether or not in your judgment 
it is practicable for the railroad to equip flat and gon- 
dola cars with stakes of this kind? A. I should think 
there would be no doubt about it as regards gondola cars 
and flat cars so far as the loading or unloading is con- 
cerned with lumber. We can see no objection from the 
lumberman’s standpoint. 

Q. You have not as yet had opportunity to make a 
practical test? <A. No, sir. 

. Are you generally familiar with the kind of ship- 
ments made from your territory—as to whether flat or 
box cars are used? <A. I should say one-half would 
go in flat or gondola cars—that is from my territory. 
With mills that ship a large part of their output coast- 
wise or foreign the percentage of the rail shipments that 
would not go into box cars would be less. 


Cross Examination. 

Mr. Moot—Your experience as I understand it, Mr. 
a as a lumberman is about ten years. A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. I infer you did not start in as big as you have 
grown? A. In what way? 

Q. I mean your lumber business has grown since you 
started in. A. don’t know. The company where I am 
now has just been operating the past year. 

. How large is your other mill? A. The average 
cut for the year was about 55,000 feet for each ten hours. 

Several questions were asked in regard to the char- 
acter of the lumber cut by the witness and by other 
operators in the same district, and after clearing up a 
misunderstanding witness stated he considered two- 
inch stuff dimension and larger sizes timbers. Asked 
to specify more definitely what character of lumber 
was produced, Mr. Hubbard said last year the output 
of his plant was a little over 3,000,000 feet in telephone 
and telegraph cross arms, about 2,000,000 feet of inch 
stock and a like quantity of boards and ear stakes. 
About 2,000,000 feet of car sills and framing and 
the remainder of the product in timbers, bridge caps, 
stringers and similar classes of railroad construction 
material. 

‘ A Little Knowledge. 


Here Mr. Moot desired to display his knowledge of 
the lumber business and the following questions were 
asked: 


Q. Cross arms—how long are they? ‘A. 


feet. 
. An inch thick and how A. There are various 
standards; none of them are less than 2% inches thick. 
Q. Now, you shipped the telegraph stock in what? A. 
Anything they gave us. We loaded 10,800 of these cross 
arms in an open gondola. 
Q. You did not hesitate to put this stuff in open cars? 
A. Well, we built a house over it. 
Q. About how much of your output do you ship in flat 
cars or gondolas? A. About 50 percent. 
The other 50 percent went into what? A. Box 


About ten 





cars. 

Q. Rates the same? A. Just the same except on tim- 
bers where it requires two cars, the rate to Minnesota 
transfer is higher than when timbers are shipped on one 
car. 

Chairman Knapp—What proportion of your whole out- 
put requires flat or gondola cars? We could con- 
veniently ship probably 7 percent of our output in box 
cars. 

Why Box Are Preferred Cars. 

Mr. Moot—The other 30 percent would require flat or 
gondola cars? A. Yes, if we were furnished the proper 
equipment in box cars. ; 

Q. Why does the other percentage call for flat or box 
cars? A. You cannot force a 41-foot stick of timber into 
a 40-foot box car. 

Chairman Knapp—Where the lumber can be shipped in 
either car, which do you prefer? A. Any lumber that 
we can ship in a box car—we would very much prefer 
the box car. 

Mr. Moot—Why? A. Because it is housed and the 
lumber is protected. ; 

. Do you use saplings in equipping cars? A. No, sir. 
. There are saplings in your country? A. There 
are large ones. 
6 o small ones? A. No, sir. 
Q. Your lumber averages $14 a thousand and 240 to 


250 feet will be used in staking a car? A. I did not 
say that was the average price. 
Q. Now, you have a lower grade than common? A. 

o. 3 
Q. That is the quality used for staking? A. It takes 
what we would term select common, 

. You can select your stakes ffm your common, can 
you not? A. No, sir. We take a straight grained log 
and cut it into 4x5 stakes. The same grade of material 
that might go into car framing or car sills. 

Q. And that would bring about how much? A. The 
average price is about $17 or $18 now. 
. What does it sell for? A. $17 or $21 on long 
lengths. 

. The stuff you use for stakes ranges from $14 to 
$17 a thousand? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You use about 250 feet for a car? A. Yes, sir. 


Testing Range of Witness’s Knowledge. 

. _The wheat movement is only for a particular sea- 
son, is it not? A. I should say four or five months. 

Q. In what particular locality or er of your coun- 
try? A. From Washington and Idaho. 

Q. And it moved to what port? A. Seaport towns. 

- Your knowledge is general, therefore? A. I trav- 
eled across the Northern Pacific from the time the gold 
spike was driven. I had charge of construction and 
maintenance of telegraph on that system. 

Now, do you know of any other load that your 
gondolas and flats that take lumber would bring back 
except wheat? A. Yes, sir. Steel rails, construction 
steel, and a thousand and one other commodities that 
are hauled west cn these cars. 

Q. Do you know what percent of them go back loaded 
with anything of that kind? A. I should say 80 percent 
of them go loaded. 

- Now, would you be surprised to learn that you are 
so a off that 78 percent of them go back empty? A. I 
would. 

Q. Has there been any change in the relation of the 
flat, box and gondola cars from beginning to end? A. 
Yes. There used to be more box cars, but within the 
last two years we get a greater percentage of flat and 
gondolas. 

Q. Why has this change taken place? A. We get less 
box cars, too. I cannot tell what condition has brought 
this about. 

Q. Have you changed your orders, or have the rail- 
roads changed the supply? A. We place orders for our 
cars; I do’not know that we have changed the per- 
centages. d 

Anything Resembling a Car Acceptable. 

Q. If they changed would you know of it? A. We 
sex order a 41-foot flat and they would give us a 32-foot 

Ox. 

Q. How long has this been so? A. The last two years. 

Q. Before this were relations any different from now? 
A. Up to two years ago there was no trouble in getting 
cars. 

Q. Do you use the same proportion of box and the 
same proportion of open cars as you did before when you 
could get what you ordered? A. We use now any car 
they will furnish us. 

Chairman Knapp—Do I understand you to say. 30 per- 
— of your output would require open cars? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. The other 70 percent you would prefer to ship in 
box cars? A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. But you use the open cars because you cannot get 
the box cars? A. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. Ross—You said occasionally you had to load lum- 
ber that had been kiln dried in open cars? A. We have 
done so. 

Q. And that you had to put a cover onit? A. Yes. 

Q. What did that cost. 


Objection was made and after argument was sus- 
tained by the chair. The witness then was excused. 

A number of other lumbermen testified but lack of 
space precludes an extended report of their testimony 
in this issue. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Receivership Matter in Court. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 11.—The receivership matter 
in connection with the Southern Saw Mills Lumber Com- 
pany is to be carried to the appellate court at Richmond, 
ya., by W. J. Edwards, a former receiver, who hopes to 
have set aside a former verdict by the lower court. Mr. 
Edwards claims that his management of the affairs of the 
lumber company was entirely profitable and legal, and he 
will set before the higher court the facts in his receiver- 
ship as he holds them. This case has been in the courts 
for some time and has attracted general interest. Mr. 
Edwards was the first receiver named to take charge of the 
lumber company’s interests and was later succeceded by a 
second receiver. 











Famous Case Settled. 


WHEELING, W. VA., March 11.—Judge A. G. Dayton, of 
the United States circuit court, which has been in session 
at Charleston, W. Va., has handed down a decision in the 
famous land suit entitled the Western Pocahontas Company 
vs. Accord and Others, whereby the defendants sought to 
have the decree entered September 28, 1906, set aside, on 
the ound that the court did not haye jurisdiction and 
jurisdiction was attained through collusion. Judge Dayton 
dismissed the motion made by the attorneys for the defense, 
holding that the rule of court as promulgated by the 
supreme court of the United States by the authority of Con- 
gress made the decree absolute and final. 

The case involved about 60,000 acres of land rich in coal 
deposits and timber, in Wyoming and Raleigh counties, and 
was argued Tuesday and Wednesday of last week before 
Judge Dayton. The settlers claimed the land by right of 
adverse possession, but failed to appear before the court 
in September when the decree in response to a bill in equity 
was granted by Judge Dayton. They then sought to 
have the decree set aside and have the case referred back 
to the state courts. 

The arguments of the attorneys for the last few days 
narrowed down at the last part of the week to a question 
of whether the federal court had jurisdiction. Judge Day- 
ton handed down his opinion March In openin his 
remarks he stated that he did not pass upon the facts in- 
volved in the case, but merely on the naked legal opinion. 


PPP IPP PPP PP PPS 


CAR SHORTAGE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 9.—While the supply of cars 
is as yet nowhere near.equal to the demand there is a 
decided improvement in the situation. The most serious 
shortage is in the California service, the supply for 
eastern shipment via the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company, Oregon Short Line and Union Pacific being 
much better than over the Southern Pacific. A con- 
tinuation of the strike of the mill employees in this city 
will tend to materially improve the situation, as a cur- 
tailment of shipments will enable the railroad companies 
to meet the demand for cars. 
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In Sunny Tennessee. 


Lumbermen’s Club in Action at [lemphis on 
Railroad Matters. 








MEMPHIS, TENN., March 11.—The car situation in 
this city and throughout this section is so unfavorable 
that lumber interests pronounce it more serious than 
it has been at any time this season, which is only 
another way of saying that it is the worst ever known 
in the history of the business. In fact, some describe 
business as being paralyzed. Mills in this city and 
in the interior are closed down part of the time be- 
cause they are unable to secure enough timber, owing 
to the shortage of cars, while some of the woodwork- 
ing plants that have plenty of raw material at in- 
terior milling points declare they are unable to turn 
a ‘wheel because they cannot get the cars. Orders 
remain unfilled because lumber cannot be moved out 
promptly and steamers are loading at New Orleans, 
and it is impossible to get the lumber there in time 
to have it embraced in current cargoes. 

This question of car shortage in its various phases 
was one of the leading topics at the meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club Saturday evening, when there was 
a very large and very enthusiastic attendance. The 
river and rail committee reported that it had sent 
letters to the operating officials of every road enter- 
ing Memphis since the last meeting, pursuant to the 
resolutions calling for an investigation into the causes 
of the shortage. It further reported that, while re- 
plies had been received from a number of the offi- 
cials, none of these had indicated that there was hope 
of early relief.. In fact, it appears from the answers 
that the officials are doing what they can to prevent 
a recurrence of the present shortage by increasing 
equipment and extending terminal facilities, but that 
they are unable to cope successfully with current con- 
ditions. The committee is doing what it can to bring 
about relief by codperating with the traffic officials in 
every way, but the club has put the matter squarely 
up to President J. T. Harahan, of the Llinois Central, 
in the following telegram sent by George D. Burgess, 
president, under date of March 9: 

Car shortage here more acute than ever before. Lum- 
ber for export booked your line; steamers loading, can’t 
get cars to load. Can’t you help? 

In addition the club appointed the following special 
committee to take up the matter of car shortage on 
the Illinois Central system with Superintendent W. 8S. 
King, of Memphis, in the hope that some relief may 
be forthcoming: R. J. Darnell, chairman; J. F. Me- 
Intyre, A. L. Foster, W. H. Russe and W. B. Morgan. 

The club aiso adopted the following resolutions 
without a dissenting vote: 

WHEREAS, The railway lines at New Orleans have 
peremptorily reduced the free time on export traffic to 
ten days, after having worked under a twenty day rule 
for several years past and previously thereto allowed 
exporters thirty days in which to get their traffic on 
board ship, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
hereby makes protest against such action as having the 
effect of throwing serious hardships on shippers and 
making them assume responsibility for the shortcomings 
of ocean carriers and in many cases for those of the rail 
lines themselves; and be it further 

Resolved, That the action of the rail lines will have an 
adverse effect on export traffic in this section and that 
this question be referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for such action as it may deem proper, it be- 
ing the sense of this meeting that aforesaid curtailment 
of free time is merely a natural sequence of the order 
prohibiting the equalization of rates; and be it further 

Resolved, That the railroad lines entering the port of 
New Orleans be sent a copy of these resolutions. 

The idea in referring this matter to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission grows out of the fact that lum- 
bermen here are strongly of the opinion that this arbi- 
trary action in reducing free time for unloading by 
the rail lines is the direct result of the fact that the 
strict application of the new rate law making equali- 
zation impossible has given them a monopoly on this 
export traffic and thus left them in position to do 
pretty well what they please. 

Brown & Anderson have been employed as attorneys 
by the Lumbermen’s Club and are now preparing an 
elaborate opinion in connection with the best method 
of procedure in opposing the immediate effectiveness 
of the advance in rates on lumber from points in the 
southwest to Ohio and Mississippi river crossings. The 
river and rail committee, clothed with power to act 
in conjunction with the St. Louis Lumber Exchange, 
will hold another meeting Wednesday evening and at 
that time some definite line of action will probably 
be decided upon. There appears to be little doubt 
in lumber circles that the question will be carried to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with a view to 
securing a stay of sixty to ninety days in the effec- 
tiveness of the advance. 

The club, on the suggestion of the river and rail 
committee, has adopted a standard printed form to be 
used in making requisition for cars. This will be in 
duplicate, one copy being held by the shipper and the 
other forwarded to the railroad in question. It has 
a place for the car numbers, for the number of cars 
ordered, for the time ordered, placed on siding, loaded, 
started to destination and delivered at destination, 
thus making a complete record. Lumbermen believe 
this will hasten railroad officials and at the same time 
they are certain that it will provide them with accu- 
rate data when they appear either before the railroads 
or before the Interstate Commerce Commission, some- 
thing they have not heretofore had. 

The club at this meeting also indorsed J. H. Mal- 
lory, commercial agent of the Illinois Central here, 
as successor to the late W. L. Smith as general agent 
of the Illinois Central, with headquarters in this 


city. It has instructed President Burgess to wire 
Mr. Harahan to this effect, the lumbermen feeling 
that no better selection could be made. Mr. Mallory 
is quite popular with lumber interests of this section. 

The following new members have been received 
into the club, bringing the total to 111: 

Benjamin Emerson, Brinkley Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Brinkley, Ark. 

B. E. Kile, Kile & Morgan Company, Providence, R. I. 

W. P. McIntosh, Stoneman Lumber Company, Clarks- 
dale, Miss. 

T. J. Stevens, Forest City Land & Lumber Company, 
Woodruff, Miss. 

Harry Stimson, Stimson Lumber Company, Askew, 


ss. 
Charles E. Hyde, Hyde Lumber Company, Memphis. 


PBB 


FEATURES OF CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 12.—The last week the 
ever blooming car shortage has developed a few freak 
movements, incidentally turning the tables upon the 
cypress men, who have rather held the edge on their 
hardwood and yellow pine confreres throughout the 
siege. Tidewater cypress men report that the bottom 
has apparently dropped out of the car service over the 
lines serving them. It is hoped, however, that this will 
prove only temporary. Illinois Central service in par- 
ticular is said to have deteriorated, while that over the 
Southern Pacific has relapsed appreciably and the Texas 
& Pacific has shown no improvement. In yellow pine 
territory the service is still the cause of much com- 
plaint, though there are still reports of improvement in 
spots. The Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad, 
under its new management, is said to be making an hon- 
est effort at reform, and lumbermen along the Gulf & 
Ship Island, as a rule, express the opinion that the 
officials of that road are doing their best to furnish cars. 
On the New Orleans & Northeastern the millmen com- 
plain that many empties parade past the empty sid- 
ings with never a look in for business and there is talk 
of taking the matter up with the general officers of that 
1oad, with a view to securing an occasional call at the 
loading sheds from an empty box ear or a gondola or 
two. 

Exporters continue to have their transportation trou- 
bles and the following experience of Alfred H. Clements, 
a local ship agent and exporter, is related as typical of 
the causes which induce the harassed exporters to in- 
quire seriously whether life is really worth living: 

On February 12, Mr. Clements states, he received a 
bill of lading on a car of lumber from an Alabama 
point with instructions to forward it to Havre by the 
steamship Louisiana, which sailed February 28. He 
made repeated requests of the local railroad agent to 
notify him promptly on the arrival of the car. Finally, 
on March 4, he was notified that the shipment had 
reached New Orleans on February 28. The Louisiana 
had then sailed. He made arrangements to forward it 
by another steamer and asked the railroad over which 
it had arrived to belt the car to the Mezico’s docks. He 
was advised that he would have to secure a permit from 
the road upon which the car was to be belted before 
that service could be performed. On application to 
this line its officers refused the permit on the ground 
that the shipment from the producing point should have 
been made over its line. During the controversy the 
free time is expiring and Mr. Clements will probably be 
charged demurrage before he will finally be permitted to 
unload the car at shipside, provided he can procure 
steamer room in another vessel. Mr. Clements declares 
that this instance is by no means an isolated case and 
is naturally an enthusiast on the subject of the public 
belt road, which will, it is hoped, minimize the switching 
and belting difficulties here. 


HYMENEAL, 
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Herron-Whiting. 

W. W. Herron, the well known lumberman, who operates 
from ocean to ocean, as has been announced in social 
circles in Mobile, Ala., where he makes his headquarters, 
is to marry some time during the month of June Miss 
Jessie Whiting, daughter of Gen. J. W. Whiting, one of 
Mobile’s most prominent citizens and financiers and presi- 
dent of the People’s bank, of that city. The bride-to-be 
is one of the most charming as well as beautiful youn 
ladies of that fair Gulf city and is a leader in its socia 
life. Mr. Herron is well known in the lumber trade 
from his extensive operations in yellow pine and Pacific 
coast lumber, being president of the Herron Lumber Com- 
pany, of Mobile; of the Herron Company, Seattle, as well 
as of the Car-Oak Company. He makes a specialty of 
catering to the car material trade and is a frequent visitor 
in Chicago as well as in Seattle, where he has a host of 
friends. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to join with 
them in offering to him and his wife-to-be its best wishes. 


Marsh-Lewars. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 12.—News was received in 
this city last week of the marriage in Berkeley, Cal., on 
February 25 of Charles A. Marsh, who has a large lumber 
business on the Pacific coast, and Miss Mamie G. Lewars, 
daughter of Lincoln H. Lewars, of this city. 
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Lucat-Taylor. 

SERGENT, Ky., March 13.—At Lester, six miles west of 
here, Jasper Lucas, aged 22, a local lumberman of much 
note, and Miss Rhoda Taylor, aged 16, daughter of James 
Taylor, a prominent lumberman of that county, were mar- 
ried. At the ceremony Elder Arch Lucas, father of the 
groom, officiated. Many invited friends were present. 





CONSUL GEORGE W. SHOTT, of Sault Ste. Marie, 
calls attention to a movement in Canada to care for 
the forests. He writes: ‘‘The government is exercising 
special care to preserve the smaller growths of the 
forest for the future, prescribing the size of all tim- 
ber to be cut. All cutting is being done under the 
direction of government employees, who also look after 
the forest fires and otherwise see that the smaller 
growths are not injured.’’ 


The Deaths of a Week. 


Notables in the Lumber World Who Have 
Passed Away. 








Thomas Hughes. 


The Chicago lumber trade lost one of its pioneer members 
Friday of last week through the death of Thomas Hughes, 
president of the Sagola Lumber Company. Mr. Hughes was 
stricken with pneumonia to which he succumbed after a very 
short illness. Had he lived to the 16th of this month he 
would have been 65 years of age. 

Mr. Hughes was born March 16, 1842, and had been con- 
nected with the lumber industry for about thirty-three years. 
For twelve years he was connected with the South Branch 
Lumber Company and for a number of years was a member 
of Hughes, Gunton & Fox. For the last six years he was 
president of the Sagola Lumber Company, with offices on 
the seventeenth floor of the Railway Exchange building. Mr. 
Hughes was well known to the local trade which will learn 
of his death with regret. 

Thomas Hughes was a member of the Lilinois Club, of the 
Knights of Pythias and the National Union and the funeral, 
which was held Monday of this week, was largely attended 
by prominent representatives of these organizations. The 
honorary pallbearers were W. T. Busse, president Illinois 
Club; William Wilson, William Castle, H. B. Maxwell, J. R. 
Graves, Dr. J. A. Danforth, Edwin Wynes, Dr. + 
Tichenor, Dr. A. M. Harvey and D. A. Gallagher. The 


THOMAS HUGHES, 


active pallbearers were D. W. O'Connor, M. F. Cronin, 
Thomas Keating, J. M. O’Brien, James Bradley and John 
K. Conners. 

Mr. Hughes is survived by his widow and three children, 
Mrs. Mary Foley and Miss Jennie Hughes, both of Chicago, 
and J. IT. Hughes, Chicago representative of the Brittingham 
& Young Company, manufacturer and wholesale dealer in 
hardwoods, of Madison, Wis. 
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Albert Van Voast. 

ScHeNnectTaDy, N. Y., March 9.—Tuesday of this week 
Albert Van Voast, the well known lumberman and banker 
of this city, passed away at his home 1079 Union street. 
The funeral services were held at the family residence 
Thursday afternoon at 2:30. Rev. George R. Linn, pastor 
of the bkirst Reformed church, of which Mr. Van Voast was 
a member, conducted the services. 

Albert Van Voast was born in Schenectady, February 18, 
1830. In 1861 Mr. Van Voast moved to Medina where he 
was engaged in the dry goods business for twelve years. In 
1875 he returned to Schenectady and embarked in the lum- 
ber business, purchasing the interest of the junior member 
of the tirm of Vedder & Sweet, later taking over the entire 
business when Mr. Vedder retired from active life. Mr. Van 
Voast took his sons, Harry R. and John C. Van Voast, into 
the business, making them members of the firm, and the 
will direct it in future. Mr. Van Voast was first vice presi- 
dent of the Schenectady Savings bank and a prominent man 
in Schenectady business circles. He left a wife and four 
children, Miss Isabella Van Voast and Harry R., John C. 
and James A. Van Voast. 





Mrs. N. W. Hamilton. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 9.—Mrs. N. W. Hamilton, wife 
of N. W. Hamilton, president of the Seattle Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, died at her home here March 2 and 
the funeral was held March 4, interment at Lakeview 
cemetery. Mrs. Hamilton has been. an invalid for some 
years and during the winter months has spent much of 
her time in southern California. Last November, accom- 
panied by her husband, she went to Honolulu and spent a 
couple of months, in the hope of improving her health, but 
without avail. Her death, however, was not expected. She 
was a charming woman, of kind and gentle disposition, and 
was admired by many friends both in this city, where 
she had resided for thé last five years, and also in the east. 
In his bereavement Mr. Hamilton has the sympathy of the 
lumber trade. 








W. A. Reynolds. 

SPENCERVILLE, OHIO, March 12.—W. A. Reynolds, for 
many years engaged in the lumber business, died at his 
home in this village Saturday night, March 9. He was born 
August 3, 1849, at Wilmington, Clinton county, Ohio, and 
moved to Auglaize county in 1875. In 1877 he located at 
Spencerville, forming a partnership a year later with John 
Kieth. Later he engaged in the lumber business with A. W. 
Mauk, subsequently purchasing the interest of his partner 
and continuing the business to the present time. He leaves 
a widow, four sons and two daughters. He was = 
esteemed for his personal qualities an4 for his public spirit. 





George 8S. Sloan. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 13.—George 8. Sloan, formerly 
manager of the Yeomans Lumber Company, Winona, Minn., 
who came to Seattle the first of the year to accept a posi- 
tion with H. C. Bolcom Lumber Company, shortly after his 
arrival was taken to the hospital, suffering from Bright's 
disease. He died early yesterday morning. The remains 
were shipped to Winona last night for interment. 





Dana D. Dickinson. 
Boston, Mass., March 12.—Dana D. Dickinson died at his 
home in Newfane, Vt., at the age of 86 years, March 4. He 
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was employed early as a young man in the woodworking 
mills of W. H. Williams and later succeeded to this business. 
He has served his district in the Vermont legislature and 
was one of the oldest trustees of the Vermont Savings bank 
in Brattleboro. He is survived by a son and a daughter. 


~ 


Tucksie Edmonds. 


WHEELING, W. ‘VA., March 11.—Miss Tucksie Edmonds, 
aged 18, daughter of Contractor James Edmonds, who is 
cutting timber for Moore, Kepple & Co., near Long, died 
very suddenly while at her father’s camp a few daysago. She 
was taken suddenly ill about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
and died eight hours later. The cause of her death is a 
mystery. 


DOORS AND MILLWORK. 


BABII IOI 





- 





Manufacturers and jobbers of sash, doors and gen- 
eral mill work are doing fairly good business if re- 
ports from the various centers are to be relied upon. 
It is too early for the real spring business to have 
begun but a good volume of inquiries is being re- 
ceived and prospects are for a very good trade next 
month. Of course some business is being done right 
along but it mainly takes the form of local shipments 
from the manufacturing cities and represents only a 
small percentage of the business which will be done a 
little later on. There is in evidence a satisfactory 
tendeney to increase prices which foreshadows a very 
much better market than that of the spring of 1906. 
The building outlook ali over the country is excep- 
tionally good this year and if forecasted plans are 
carried out there will be an amount of new work 
which will necessitate the use of a great deal of the 
product of the sash and door factories. It is very 
evident that manufacturers will have to charge more 
for their stock than they did last year if the profit 
margin to themselves is no wider, as the price of sash 
and door lumber has advancéd very materially and 
the same is true in regard to window glass. 


* * * 


Last week at the meeting of the Western Window 
Glass Jobbers’ Association, which was held in this 
city, it was reported that stocks throughout the coun- 
try were below normal and that demand was increas- 
ing with prices firm. The prevailing prices were re- 
affirmed by the delegates and it was prophesied that 
the coming spring would show big trade. It was also 
stated that the window glass plants would close down 
not later than May 4 and possibly about the middle of 
April. 

*% * * ’ 

While it is too early for the real trade of the year 
to be in evidence, Chicago sash and door men are well 
satisfied with the business they are doing and the 
number of inquiries they are receiving from all sece- 
tions of their territory. About the last of the month 
they expect that these ‘‘feelers’’ will crystallize into 
trade as conditions in the country and in the small 
towns this year are certainly as prosperous as they 
ever have been in the last ten years. The advance 
in prices put into effect last week is meeting with 
practically no opposition on the part of buyers who 
apparently realize that it is the natural sequence of 
the famine in west coast fir and white pine and in- 
creased cost of glass. The present business is mostly 
local shipments though some carload orders are being 
filed. 

* * * 

The sash and door trade of the Saginaw valley is 
just fair. Those concerns engaged in the export 
trade are manufacturing doors on a rather narrow 
margin but they have a steady contract business 
the year through. 

* * ~ 

The local sash, door and blind mills of Baltimore, 
Mid., are doing a very good business, considering the 
period of the year. They have numerous orders on 
hand and the eall is usually for a large number of 
pieces. Builders are making preparations to resume 
construction work and there is every prospect that 
spring will develop much activity in the way of im- 
proving lots by the erection of residence property. 
The march of improvement in the suburbs is also 


unchecked. 
* * * 


The mill work situation in New York city and 
vicinity has improved but slightly the last two 
weeks. A careful inquiry among the New York state 
mill plants seems to show that they are now running 
on about one-half time only. Some reports from west- 
ern mills indicate that they have enough work to 
carry them along for thirty days, while others are 
sold up for a longer period. As a general rule, buy- 
ing is slower than last year at this time, and the 
trouble is attributed to the delay in filing new build- 
ing permits, which because of the stringent money 
market and cold weather, are coming along slower 
than usual. 

* * * 

The Kansas City sash and, door people report a 
strong advance on sash and doors with a likelihood 
of further advances in the near future. The market 
is entirely different from a month or so ago, and the 
regular discounts are being closely observed. The 
spring demand is starting in early and there is a 
brisk trade in sight. Stocks are not complete and 
there are some items that are generally short. The 
high price of shop lumber and the difficulty in getting 
same promptly, as well as the rapid advance on glass 
is having its effect on the market, and prices will 
probably be much more firmly maintained this spring 
than last fall. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS. 


POLIO 


DOWN IN MISSISSIPPI. 

Hattiesburg, Miss., March 11.—According to many 
of the older and more prominent members, there has 
never been a more successful concatenation south of 
the Ohio river, and possibly nowhere in the country, 
than the one which was held in this city the night of 
the 8th. There were probably 200 Hoo-Hoo in attend- 
ance and among them were men known wherever a 
Hoo-Hoo dwells. 

During the day the Mississippi Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation had held a meeting of its organization and a 
great many afiiliated with that body, being Hoo-Hoo, 
waited over for the festivities of the evening. 

The New Hotel Hattiesburg was by 8 p. m. in the 
possession of the black-cat revellers and from then 
on till the small hours of the morning after the Hoo- 
Hoo held dominion over all. 

The kittens, fifty-three in number, were corralled 
shortly before 9 o’clock and, all with misgivings and 
apprehension as to the merey of the old cats, were 
marched down the various streets until a large, spa- 
cious hall, secured for the evening, was reached. 

Owing to the size of the class many escaped receiv- 
ing a ‘‘warmth’’ of welcome which otherwise would 
have been theirs, but despite these disadvantages there 
are but slight possibilities of any of the victims of 
that occasion forgetting the fact that they were in- 
itiated into that mystic order and passed from the 
realm of kittendom, over the border into ecathood. 
They are all now declaring that they will ‘‘get even 
next time.’’ 

The officers of the Concatenation were: 

Snark of the Universe, J. H. Kennedy. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo, W. J. Sowers. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo, J. F. Wilder. 

3ojun, S. N. Acree. 

Scrivenoter, W. G. Gillespie. 

Jabberwock, T. L. O'Donnell. 

Custocatian, T. J. Bryson. 

Arcanoper, H. T. Culver. 

Gurdon, Otho Harpe. 

All of these gentlemen are prominent in local lum- 
ber circles and the concatenation proved the wisdom 
of selecting them as the sponsors of the occasion. 

The committees, composed of Hattiesburg Hoo-Hoo, 
were as follows: 

Committee on hall—J. F. Cleland, E. J. Allen, J. M. 
Wesson. 

Committee on entertainment and refreshments—J. K. 
Wesson, T. A. McElreath, Otho Harpe. 

Committee on invitations—W. C. Rodgers, W. G. Gilles- 
pie, W. F. Heisler. 

Some time ago, when the concatenation was first 
planned, while considering the forthcoming occasion, 
those who had decided to attend, at ail hazards, felt 
some apprehension and fear when they thought of the 
committee on ‘‘refreshments,’’ but all fears were dis- 
sipated and. uneasiness eliminated when the outsiders 
learned that that committee was composed of the 
aforementioned gentlemen. The results proved that 
their confidence was justified. 

After the ‘‘ceremonies’’ in the hall had come to a 
close all the Hoo-Hoo, then on the same footing, re- 
paired to the palatial dining room of the hotel, where 
a most elaborate and sumptuous banquet was awaiting 
them. One hundred and seventy-five plates had been 
laid and no chair was unoccupied. The rest of the 
evening was spent in ‘‘making merry,’’ and much 
laughter was provoked by the innumerable good 
stories told, and yet, intermingled with all the humor, 
were several splendid addresses, of a more serious 
nature. 

The toastmaster was the Hon. Judge J. H. Neville, 
of Gulfport, chief counsel for the Gulf & Ship Island 
railroad, an adept as a master of ceremonies, as well 
as in legal combat. At Judge Neville’s right sat J. F. 
Wilder, a prominent lumberman of this state, presi- 
dent of the state lumber association and extensively 
interested in the lumber industry. Prominent among 
those at the banquet were J. H. Baird, of Nashville, 
Tenn.; W. R. Anderson, Memphis, Tenn.; Otho Harpe, 
Hattiesburg; J. H. Kennedy, Hattiesburg; W. J. Sow- 
ers, Hattiesburg; and David Holt, of Mobile, Ala. 

Responses to toasts were made by Messrs. Wilder, 
Neville, Kennedy, Holt, Baird, Rowley, Harpe and 
Acree. After a number of othe short talks the diners 
departed, in order that breakfast might be served on 
time. 

The list of kittens follows: 

Harry B. Babcock, J. C. Ledbetter, O. G. Muller, A. C. 
Aylisworth, R, P. Anderson, A. F. Thomason, J. M. Bil- 
bro, David Holt, W. R. McGowan, G. H. Carter, L. H. 
Dreyfus, S. T. Walker, E. W. Woods, W. G. McCants, 
J. E, Schreibner, F L. Laird, Thomas Caruth, J. L. Root, 
E. T. Williams, E. P. Holmes, J. S. White, H. A. Elli- 
son, S. McGehee, H T. McGehee, B. B. Fox, R. S. Davis, 
J. B. Summer, W. G. Rehentisch, F. L. Tully, G. N. 
Turner, O E. Coney, W. D. McKenzie, J. W. Lofton, 
J. H. Carroll, E. H. Thomason, A. D. Kemp, G. C. Todd, 
W. T. Smith, C. R. Ketchum, J. W. Tremm, E. A. Wind- 
ham, G. W. Headley, E. P. Mackey, B. J. Watson, C. D. 


Eden, M. H. McCabe, H. M. McIntosh, D. W. Slay, I. P. 
Rowley, G. C. Mitchell. 


At Grand Rapids, Mich. 


If present expectations are realized the biggest concat- 
enation ever held in Michigan will occur at the Living- 
ston hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich., Thursday, March 28. 
E. G. Shorrey, of Kalamazoo, is Vicegerent Snark and 
J. B. Webb, of Grand Rapids, is in charge of arrange- 
ments and has acclaimed himself a willing disseminator 
of information. A large class is expected. 








A concatenation of the Hoo-Hoo is to be held in 
Pittsburg March 22, the place for the gathering being 
the Hotel Henry. Invitations have been issued for the 
event and Vicegerent Snark O. H. Rectanus has urged 
all of the members to be present because as there is 


going to be a good time for everyone. A number of 
kittens are to be shown the mysteries of the organiza- 
tion. Pittsburg has a large membership of this order 
and many members from nearby cities and towns in the 
three states, Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, 
are expecting to get there if possible. 





NEW SEATTLE CONCERN. 

The importance of Seattle as a center for lumber 
wholesaling and manufacturing for the northern section 
of Washington is again emphasized by the recent forma- 
tion in Seattle of the Michigan Lumber Company, with 
offices at 509 Marion building, that city. The Michigan 
Lumber Company is made up of young men of experi- 
ence and energy backed by eastern capital. The officers 
of the company are William Soper, president, Saginaw, 
Mich.; William Main, vice president, lint, Mich.; M. L. 
Goff, secretary and treasurer, Marysville, Wash., and 
F. A. England, manager, Seattle. Mr. Soper was for- 
merly engaged in lumbering in Michigan but is now re- 
tired. This company has bought the saw mill of Kruse 
Bros. at Marysville, Wash., and has increased its capac- 
ity by putting in more power and machinery and is now 
turning out 30,000 feet of lumber a day. It is the in- 
tention to add a shingle mill to the plant in the near 
future. . 

The Michigan Lumber Company, in addition to han- 
dling the output of its own mill, has two shingle mills 
under contract and in addition will wholesale lumber 
and shingles from other mills. 

F. A. England, manager of the company, has had ex- 
tensive experience in the wholesale lumber and shingle 
business in Seattle, going to the city in 1897 and 
shortly afterwards entering the employ of Carstens & 
Earles and for the last three years he had charge of the 
shingle department of this well known wholesale lumber 
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IF. A. ENGLAND, MANAGER. 


and shingle concern. Last October he took charge of 
the shingle department of Schwager & Nettleton, re- 
maining with them until February 1, when he opened 
offices for the Michigan Lumber Company, and will here- 
after devote his entire time and attention to the business 
of this concern. 

M. L. Goff, secretary and treasurer of the company, 
was with the Postal Telegraph Company in Seattle for 
several years. He has taken charge of the manufactur- 
ing operations at Marysville. With the output of its 
own mill and mills it has under contract the Michigan 
Lumber Company is assured of an ample supply of lum- 
ber and shingles and will cater exclusively to eastern 
trade. Mr. England’s years of experience will be of 
great benefit to him in building up a business in the 
east, as he has a personal business acquaintance with 
many in the trade. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EUREKA, CAL., March 4.—The steamer Corona, which 
for eight years has run between this port and San Fran- 
cisco, was wrecked Friday morning at 10:30 on the 
north side of the north jetty of Humboldt bar. It is 
a total wreck. During all of the time that the Corona 
was engaged in the San Francisco-Eureka run it was 
under charter to the Hammond Lumber Company tv 
earry fast freight shipments of redwood product and its 
presence on the run will be greatly missed. 

When the wreck of the Corona was reported in Eureka 
Friday morning the Holmes-Eureka Mill Company let 
off its ninety odd employees and told them to assist in 
the work of rescue at the wreck. Of course the men’s 
pay went on. They did excellent work at the wreck. 

On Saturday afternoon last, at the annual meeting of 
the directors of the Humboldt Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Harry W. Jackson; vice president, R. O. Wilson; 
secretary, A. C. Tibbetts; treasurer, Bank of Eureka. 
The directors of the association are: William Carson, 
N. H. Falk, H. W. Jackson, R. O. Wilson, T. H. Miner, 
E. A. Blockinger and G. A. Glynn. 

Captain Tibbetts, for years secretary of the Humboldt 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was appointed last 
Friday- as a harbor commissioner for Humboldt bay by 
Governor Gillett. The new commissioner is well ac- 
quainted with the lumber industry on Humboldt bay 
and all matters pertaining to shipping. He will take 
office next month. 
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LUMBER TRADE ITEMS FROM VARIOUS POINTS AND SOME TIMBER LAND TRANSFERS. 


FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 12.—Advices have been re- 
ceived by local lumbermen announcing an increase in the 
prices of southern pine amounting to $1 and $1.50 a 
thousand, with prospects for another increase in a few 
weeks. In view of the steady increases since January 1 
a number of dealers are undecided on the question of 
having price lists printed this season. In fact, it is pos- 
sible that any fixed price list may be abandoned, for 
there is no agreement among dealers on the question of 
prices. One of the largest dealers in the city said yes- 
terday that prices depended wholly upon the amount of 
competition. Lumber shipments ordered last December 
are beginning to arrive and dealers anticipate a fair 
supply of lumber to meet the demands of spring building. 

The Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Company has bought a 
site embracing half a square adjoining its yards on the 
south. Next season, it is understood, the company will 
build a fireproof brick mill to replace the frame mill 
now in operation. 

Operations have begun in the new plant of the Na- 
tional Veneer & Lumber Company,.which is located at 
West Michigan street and the Belt railroad. Something 
like thirty men have been put to work, but this number 
will be increased to 100 about May 1. The plant is 
thoroughly modern in both construction and equipment. 

Suit for damages has been brought against the Greer- 
Wilkinson Lumber Company by Thomas Chandler, who 
was employed in the company’s mill at Franklin, for 
personal injuries. Chandler lost two fingers and asks 
compensation for ,the loss of his fingers and time to the 
extent of $10,000. 

The annual meeting of the Northern Indiana & South- 
ern Michigan Retail Lumbermen’s Association will be 
held at South Bend the two days beginning March 21. 
It is expected that about 100 dealers will be present and 
an elaborate program has been prepared. The business 
sessions will be held in the Oliver hotel, where there 
will also be a banquet. 

The Burnet-Lewis Lumber Company has bought a 
large site for $3,000 and it is understood that an addi- 
tion to its plant will be made soon. The company is 
now operating two large yards in the city and reports 
that business is opening up earlier this year than usual. 

Hardwoods are coming in now in sufficient quantities 
to meet all present demands and in view of the fact 
that large orders placed last fall are yet to arrive it is 
believed there will be no great shortage in hardwoods 
this season. There has been a noticeable advance in the 
price of quartered and plain oak and poplar as well as 
walnut this year. Other hardwoods are remaining rather 
steady. Conditions in southern Indiana are different, 
due to the floods of some weeks ago, as it is very hard 
to get logs to mills. Advices from Evansville, however, 
say the situation there is somewhat relieved. 

This city is threatened with a shortage of shingles this 
season and there seems to be no relief from the situation 
in sight. Although orders were placed several months 
ago with Washington concerns for shingles they are ar- 
riving very slowly and the building season is approach- 
ing with only about one-third enough shingles in stock. 
The Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Company, one of the largest 
retail concerns in the city,-has about 1,000,000 shingles 
on hand with a prospective demand for 3,000,000 during 
the building season. The supply on hand is plentiful 
for the present needs and contractors are buying shingles 
in Jarge quantities in anticipation of the expected short- 
age later in the season. There has been a steady ad- 
vance in the price of shingles since the first of the year 
with other advances in sight. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 13.—The local situation is 
encouraging from both the standpoint of the yard and 
mill and dealers are of the opinion that March, usually 
somewhat dull, will show a large business. Reports from 
up north fail to give much encouragement to those who 
have low stocks of pixe but there are some who still feel 
that the present prices will see a slight falling off a 
little later, as buying has been curtailed to a considerable 
extent. 

George S. Gynn, president of the Willson Avenue 
Lumber Company, recently returned from a trip to the 
northern mills and reports prices exceptionally high and 
stiff; but he feels that there are prospects of their break- 
ing a little when shipping season opens up. He stated 
that he found very little dry stock offered and consider- 
able yet uncut which had been sold. 

John C. Swan, lumber broker of Duluth, who buys for 
a number of Cleveland dealers, was in the city this week. 
He stated that prices are still climbing in the north, the 
Northwestern asscciation having advanced pine about $1 
or better last week, and that the stock offered for sale 
is searcély one-half of what it usually has been making 
an exceptionally strong market in all lines. 

The Worden Lumber Company has worked up an ex- 
ceptionally large business in its white cedar columns 
and is now erecting a shed 100x50, of ironclad construc- 
tion, to further facilitate its business. 

Grant Coy, vice president of the H. H. Hettler Lumber 
Company, Chicago, was a recent visitor in Cleveland, 
stopping on his way back from the convention at Wash- 
ington. . 

The locai dealers are amused at a story going the 
rounds of the office boy who was instructed to leave an 
order at a large wholesale house for a case of beer with 
which his employer expected to entertain some friends. 
The boy was told to go to O’Brien’s, and knowing but 
one O’Brien in the lumber business, went to the office of 
J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of 











Lumber Dealers and left his order instead of going to 
the grocer. 

Richard Koeller, lumber dealer, of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, called upon Cleveland dealers this week looking up 
hardwoods and yellow pine for his business. He stated 
that wherever he had been he had been surprised at the 
brisk business being done and found that while we pro- 
duced large quantities of what he wanted we also con- 
sumed a great deal and left but little for the foreign 
market. 

C. A. Nicola, president, and Max Myers, vice presi- 
dent of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, are out 
of town, the former looking for bargains up the lakes 
and the latter taking a vacation at Atlantic City. 

The name of the Hankey Lumber Company, of Akron, 
Ohio, has been changed to the F. H. Weeks Lumber 
Company. There will be no change in the policy or man- 
agement of the company and al! contracts and obliga- 
tions are assumed by the new company. Its officers are 
—F. H. Weeks, president, treasurer and general man- 
ager; I. H. Weeks, jr., vice president; L. R. Dietzold, 
secretary. 

W. P. Hilton, department manager of the Advance 
Lumber Company, is now in Baskin, La., where the 
company’s new mill has recently started operations. 

Henry Purdy, who for some time has been associated 
with the Peters Mill Work & Lumber Company, has 
taken the position of city salesman for the Mills-Carle- 
ton Company. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

GRAND Rapips, MicH., March 13.—The Foster-Win- 
chester interests of this city, which are just beginning 
to operate extensively in their Wisconsin timber, will 
begin building another mill at Divide, Wis., in May. 
It will be a single band and horizontal resaw. These 
interests include the Turtle Lake Lumber Company, 
of Divide, which is operating a rotary mill and which 
will build the new mili already mentioned, and the 
Vilas County Lumber Company, whose double band 
mill at Fosterville on the Mercer branch of the Chi- 
eago & North-Western has resumed operations. A part 
of the same interests are two holding companies—the 
Michigan Timber Company and the Emmett County 
Lumber Company. The four companies contro] 60,000 
acres of hemlock, hardwoods and pine. 

C. B. Dudley, of the Dudley Lumber Company, is 
spending several weeks at Memphis, Tenn. 

W. W. Mitchell, the well known Cadillae lumber- 
man, has made glad the people of that city with 
recent benefactions. Some time ago Mr. Mitchell an- 
nounced that he would give $10,000 toward the eree 
tion of a Young Men’s Christian Association building 
if the citizens would raise $20,000. They did better 
than that and subscribed $22,500. Thereupon Mr. 
Mitchell added $5,000 to his gift, together with a gift 
of $3,500 from Charles T. Mitchell. The new $40,000 
building will be erected on Main street and will be a 
decided addition to a progressive city. 

A. F. Anderson, of Cadillac, left Tuesday, March 5, 
on an extended trip to the Pacific coast, accompanied 
by his wife and four children. They will visit Cali- 
fornia, Washington and other coast states, expecting 
to arrive in Seattle April 1. Mr. Anderson has tim- 
ber interests in that region. 

Michigan is to have what it is believed will be the 
greatest concatenation in its history March 28 at the 
Livingston hotel in Grand Rapids. When Jeff B. Webb 
was lured into the order at the recent convention of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Detroit Hoo-Hoo stock in Michigan went up twenty 
points, for Jeff is a booster, as is evidenced by his 
activity alréady displayed in the promotion of the 
coming concatenation. The general committee in 
charge of arrangements is as follows: E. G. Shorrey, 
Vicegerent, Kalamazoo; C. F. Sweet, Grand Rapids; 
S. J. Rathbun, Battle Creek; H. Nichols, Charlevoix; 
W. P. Vivian, Detroit; J. B. Webb, Grand Rapids; G. 
M. Gotshall, Muskegon; George Whipple, Detroit; John 
Wood, Grand Rapids; P. A. Gordon, Grand Rapids; C. 
Schneider, Grand Rapids; R. Kleinpell, Detroit; G. 
Harrison, Petoskey. Present indications point to a 
class of at least thirty candidates and Jeff solemnly 
swears that ‘‘they will be conducted across the back 
fence in a way that will make the old cats fight for 
the top boards to see the fun. The committee abso- 
lutely guarantees a change of program each and every 
moment.’’ After the concatenation an old fashioned 
Dutch lunch will be served on the roof. Local ar- 
rangements are in charge of Fred Verkerke, John 
Wood and J. B. Webb, and they are busy looking up 
‘“new ones.’’ 

Both mills of the Thayer Lumber Company, of Mus- 
kegon, are in operation and are keeping well up to 
the 38,000,000 cut which they accomplished in 1906. 
During that year the mills lost but twenty-two work- 
ing days because of repairs, holidays or from any 
other cause. The end of this company’s operations in 
Michigan is in sight. It has sufficient timber, how- 
ever, to keep both mills cutting until April, 1908. 








DISSOLUTION OF THE CYPRESS SELLING COM- 
PANY. 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., March 13.—The following adver- 
tisement appears in the New Orleans newspapers today: 

Office of the Cypress Selling Company, Limited, Hibernia 
-Bank building, New Orleans, La. Notice is hereby given 
that a general meeting of the stockholders of the company 
will be held at its offices in the city office, New Orleans, 
Monday, April 15, 1907, at 10 o’clock a. m., for the purpose 
of considering the dissolution and liquidation of the said 
corporation. FRANKLIN GREENWOOD, Secretary. 


AN IMFORTANT DECISION. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 11.—Judge Davis, sit- 
ting at the Newaygo circuit court, has rendered a deci- 
sion in favor of the plaintiff in a suit for injunction by 
a farmer against the Muskegon Log Lifting & Operat- 
ing Company, restraining the latter from removing logs 
from the river along his property. This decision is im- 
portant since it affects not only the Muskegon company 
but a number of others in Michigan engaged in lifti 
‘*deadheads’’ from streams, and is in effect that the 
logs are abandoned property and belong to the people 
owning the land through which the rivers run. The 
Muskegon company has spent thousands of dollars in 
fitting up boats and machines for raising the logs, and 
was engaged in lifting the logs, decking them along the 
banks to dry them out, then returning them to the orig- 
inal owners, most of whom were members of the old 
Muskegon Booming Company. The ease will be appeated 
to the supreme court. 


TIMBER LAND SALES. 


ACQUIRING BIG MICHIGAN LIMITS. 


CALUMET, MicH., March 12.—The Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Company has bought from the Keweenaw Land 
Association, Limited, the timber on 30,176 acres of land 
in Ontonagon and Houghton counties. The considera- 
tion as given in the contract is $750,000. The instru- 
ment was executed January 29, but was not recorded 
until this week. Of the total amount $250,000 is paid, a 
like amount is payable on or before January 1, 1908, and 
the third payment is due one year from that time. The 
Calumet & Hecla company has until April 1, 1942, to 
take off this timber. It lies in the northwest of Onto- 
nagon, between the Copper Range railroad and Lake 
Superior, and the major portion of it is in Houghton 
county. 

This is one of the largest timber deals consummated 
in northern Michigan in several years. It is simply an- 
other illustration of the Calumet & -Hecla’s policy of 
building for the future. Many millions of feet are re- 
quired in its mining operations each year. While the 
company already owns vast tracts of desirable timber 
in various parts of northern Michigan, in view of the 
expansion of its mining activities it was deemed ad- 
visable to acquire the splendid tract which has just been 
secured and which contains many millions of feet of 
timber. 

The Calumet & Hecla company has given the matter 
of reforesting its lands serious consideration. In fact, 
an eastern expert has investigated the suitability of 
some of its Keweenaw county lands for this purpose 
and a large number of white pine seedlings has been 
set out. 








TENNESSEE MONEY IN MEXICO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 12.—Some months ago A. E. 
Baird, of this city, bought a little more than 500,000 
acres of pine timbered lands in the state of Durango, 
Mexico. This property has been sold to James Stillman, 
president of the National City bank of New York and 
president of the Mexican National bank in the city of 
Mexico. It is presumed that the purchase was made for 
the Mexican National lines which have located a railroad 
from Durango to Mazatian, a distance of 150 miles. It 
is the plan of this railroad, it is said, to buy all of the 
timbered lands along its route. The price paid for the 
property by the Mexican company was $310,000 in 
American gold. Mr. Baird says that if he had had the 
money to buy all of the lands in this locality which his 
judgment prompted him to buy he would have made 
$25,000,000 for himself and associates. The above is 
the largest timber deal ever made by one man in 
the south and most of the money comes to Nashville 
persons. There are parties interested, too, who are bank- 
ers and lumbermen of Henrietta, Tex., El Paso, Tex., 
and San Jose, Cal. Mr. Baird had the largest interests 
in the property sohd. He and E. L. Moore have recently 
sold to A. L. Boyd, of the Henderson-Boyd Lumber 
Company, at Richburg, Ala., a portion of their holdings 
to the T. & U. Timber Company, the consideration being 
$44,700. This property is located in Covington county, 
Ala., and is said to contain the best yellow pine in that 
section of the south. Mr. Boyd is a yellow pine lumber 
manufacturer. 





KENTUCKY TIMBER LAND DEALS. 


SERGENT, Ky., March 11.—Miller Bros., of Upper Bea- 
ver creek, bought 6,000 acres of timber land on Upper 
Beaver creek, on the Floyd-Knott border, the last week, 
paying $13 an acre therefor. The property is rich in 
coal also and the owners will lease it to a coal company 
for early development. E. 8. Jones, of Prestonburg, 
Ky., bought 3,000 acres of good coal and timber land 
near the mouth of Beaver creek in Floyd county at $12 
an acre. He will locate three mills within the next sixty 
days and begin cutting the timber. Mr. Jones will have 
shipping connections over the Chesapeake & Ohio’s Big 
Sandy extension. 

SerGENT, Ky., March 13.—Robert May, of Hindman, 
and Samuel Collins, of Whitesburg, representing an 
eastern syndicate, are this week closing an option on 
10,000 acres of coal and timber land in central Knott 
county, west of here. It is understood that the price to 
be paid is $17 an acre. Several other timber land deals 
have been made in Knott county within the last ten days. 
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MEETING OF THE NORTHWESTERN RETAIL DEALERS HELD AT SIOUX CITY. 


Demonstrated That the Retail Lumber Dealer Is Conducting His Business on a Small Margin 


The Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion met in convention at Sioux City, March 8, with 
leadquarters at the Mondamin hotel. This association 
has a membership of 223 yards, and since its organiza- 
tion twelve years ago has been one of the most vigorous 
of all the locals. 

The meeting was held in the Garretson, and President 
A. L. Denio, on calling it to order at 11 o’clock, an- 
nounced that the object of the session was to appoint 
the committees that they might get busy, and that as 
the program for the afternoon would be a lengthy one 
the meeting would be called promptly at 1:30. The 
following committees were appointed: 


Auditing—L. D. Beardsley, Frank Post, R. G. Merrill. 

Nominating—R. A. Stewart, H. D. Kaiser, J. A. Dygart. 

Credentials—S. L. Lincoln, A. C. Spurr, W. M. Stewart. 

Resolutions—C. A. Finkbine, Edward Holbrook, L. P. 
Shell, J. P. Gran. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Secretary W. F. Weart read the minutes of the last 
meeting. President Denio said he felt an aversion to 
making an address, as the trade papers have so thor- 
oughly covered about all that he would wish to say. 
The following is President Denio’s address. 


President Denio’s Address. 


I regret I was not an early enough participator in the 
benefits of this association to give a resume of its yearly 
advance. I apprehend that the association found its origi- 
nation in the minds of a few of those progressive men 
who are found in every line of commercial activity. I 
further apprehend that they found the path of organizing 
our present success a rough and: stony one and that its 
first years were full of labor for its originators. 

Lumbermen were the pioneers in trade organization. 
Up to within a comparatively short period efforts were 
made by nearly all members to conceal from the general 
public their participation in trade association work. 
When they left ‘their homes for the annual meetings it 
was with a desire to conceal from the public their pur- 
pose and destination and when they returned it was in 
a secretive manner and with but little desire to explain 
their absence. Their meetings were shrouded in mystery 
and their proceedings seldom reached the columns of 
even their trade papers. Their officers accepted office 
with a sense of guilt and used their utmost endeavors to 
coneeal the honor their fellow tradesmen had bestowed 
on them. All this has changed and the general public 
no longer frowns on trade organizations. 


Associations Recognized. 

While we were among the early trade associations 
they now include in their numbers organizations com- 
prising almost, if not all, lines of retail and wholesale 
business. We are no longer secretive as to our affilia- 
tion with our several trade associations, but are proud of 
such honors as they are willing to bestow; to use our 
best endeavors to further the prosperity of our organiza- 
tion and to reciprocally promote the prosperity of our 
fellow dealers. There can be no argument in my mind 
against trade organization following the lines of our 
association. We are not organized to stifle competition; 
to maintain prices at a figure that would be unjust to 
the consumer; to restrict the rights of the’ public in any 
manner nor to further selfish motives. ‘The purpose of 
this association, as I view it, is for mutual protection 
only and not offensive protection. We aim to protect the 
weak against the strong, that each engaged in the trade 
shall have the same fair opportunity to promote indi- 
vidual success; to eliminate unfair competition, educating 
all to the idea that to the local supporter of our general 
government belongs the trade of the local community; 
to see that each member receives exact justice from the 
wholesaler and the transportation companies, and in this 
manner promote each other's commercial welfare. When 
confined to such purposes as I have outlined trade organi- 
zaitons become a benefit and not a menace to the com- 
munity as a whole. 


Betterment of Conditions. 

Since the ee of our organization we have ac- 
complished much; have educated ourselves as to the 
rights of our competitors and at the present time have 
eliminated much unfair competition. We must not de- 
lude ourselves, however, into the belief that we have de- 
stroyed it. Association work has not been the only fac- 
tor contributing to this desirable condition and we must 
not therefore allow a sense of present security to blind 
us to the fact that unfavorable conditions may again 
arise and cause a resume of solicitation of the trade of 
the cousumer by the wholesaler or large city retail yard. 
It is my judgment that the unprecedented prosperity of 
the last few years has been a large factor in the elimina- 
tion of unfair competition and that we should continue 
our efforts, with unabated energy, to further our mutual 
prosperity and to endeavor to educate still further our 
unfair competitor in the trade and also the consumer as 
to the rights of the dealer. This can only be accom- 
plished by loyalty to the principles of our association 
and an observance on our part of good trade ethics. 
We should continue to patronize those who concede and 
observe our rights and give due consideration and justice 
to the rights of all, from the wholesaler, through the job- 

r and retailer to the consumer. I include the consumer, 
not only as to the character of our service’ to him, as 
it affects the quality of the material we furnish and the 
prices we charge him, but we should endeavor to pro- 
mote his prosperity equally with our own. 

Those members of our association, especially, who op- 
erate line yards should endeavor, as I know some do in 
a reasonable degree, to further the interests of the local 
towns in which they operate and to interest themselves 
in their general prospec: Such concerted action on the 
part of all retailers will do much to remove the desire 
to establish co-operative yards now so prevalent in our 
territory. Throughout the portion of Iowa covered by 
our association our members are generally loyal, enthused 
in the work and are willing to recognize the principles 
which are for the benefit of the whole trade. While this 
practically unanimous spirit is prevalent we may expect 
es prosperity for our membership and our asso- 
ciation. 

To those operating yards within the territory comprised 
by this association who are not at present members of 
this organization I want to say a few words. We have 
benefited you; have carried cn a work that you could not 
accomplish individually and have thus contributed ma- 
terially to your welfare. We have been the means of 
making what success you have achieved more easy for 
you and consider we have a claim on your co-operation 
= I cannot conceive why we have not heretofore had 





Prices and Policy. 
The year just passed was one of almost unprecedented 
activity in all branches of business and especially so in 
the lumber trade, with the exception of a few localities, 


notwithstanding the several sharp advances in the price 
of all materials. The purchasing power of the people has 
been greater, there have been but few disturbances 
caused by strikes and in view of the heavy increase in 
bank deposits we can reasonably expect a continuance 
of this prosperity. 

_ I would like to discuss in a brief way the advances dur- 
ing the last year in the price of lumber and the policy 
that should be pursued in the future by the retailer re- 
garding such advances. I am not going to criticise the 
wholesaler for the extraordinary advances made, however 
unreasonable they may appear to me. He is probably 
doing no more than you or I would undér similar cir- 
cumstances. However unreasonable it may seem at first 
thought lumber should not be of variable value. IL have 
seen much argument that the price of lumber is no 
higher than farm products and that its rise in price has 
been but in keeping with the general upward trend of all 
commodities. The fallacy of this argument lies in the 
determinable quantity of all lumber supply, while the 
supply of all farm products is indeterminate. The sup- 
ply of lumber is a matured product, while that of all 
other products cOmparatively are of variable as well as 
increasing quantity. For that reason I believe a reason- 
able value should be placed on lumber products and 
maintained regardless of general commercial conditions, 
and I think such a policy would tend to decrease the trou- 
bles we must now confront. 

Inasmuch as the wholesaler does not ‘appear to desire 
such a policy I believe the time has come when the policy 
of the retailer should be changed to meet a condition 
brought about by present high prices. There is at this 
time a greater movement for starting co-operative yards 
than ever before in my knowledge of the lumber trade. 
I believe the retailers themselves are in a measure to 
blame for this situation. For the last eight years the 
value of all lumber products has been steadily advancing 
and to within the last year justly so. During all that 
time it has been the general policy of the retailer to pro- 
tect the wholesaler and conceal from the consumer the 
fact of these advances. To that end have been practiced 
several subterfuges, such as quoting a price per toot, per 
hundred feet, or simply naming the cost of a certain arti- 
cle, in place of the usual quotation per thousand feet. 
Such protection to the wholesaler is no longer warranted 
and I believe the time has arrived when the blame for 
high prices, if any there should be, should be removed 
from ‘the shoulders of the retailer to the wholesaler 
where it belongs and the consumer taken into our con- 
fidence, to the end that he may know where to place 
the blame if he considers any due. Up to the last year 
I believe this protection we have extended has been jus- 
tifid, but is so no longer and a continuation of such a 
policy will but lead to trouble. 


The Competitive Spirit. 

One of the troubles in the lumber business in the terri- 
tory comprised by this association is the ‘‘buttinsky”’ 
spirit evinced by the dealers. No sooner is a new line of 
railroad installed than there is fierce competition to see 
which individual or company shall first occupy the ad- 
vantageous position of being the first yard established. 
No consideration is given to the amount of trade that will 
be tributary after the first spurt of local building is com- 
vieted, but the hunger for business leads to the estab- 
lishment of yards that in but a short time become un- 
profitable and demoralizing. The territory covered by 
this association is now oversupplied with yards and 
within a short period there must be a reduction of their 
number or as a consequence the business will cease to be 
remunerative, demoralizing competition will result, which 
can end but in disaster for many. The building up of 
a community in a retail way is comparable to the ex- 
haustion of the log supply in a wholesale way. In each 
case there must be a reduction of the number engaged 
in the trade. There is this difference, however: In the 
case of the wholesaler this trouble solves itself, by reason 
of lack of material. In that of the retailer the solution 
must be reached by agreement and concessions. It 
should be the policy of this association to discourage 
the establishment of yards in all territory opened by new 
railroad lines, the entire territory being now well and 
over supplied. 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Weart, on presenting his report, declared 
that while serving as secretary year after year he has 
found that necessarily his ideas must to a great extent 
run along in the same channel. He might be likened 
re cow that had been milked dry. His report was as 
ollows: 


We have had a busy year and as you all are familiar 
with the work it will not be necessary to go into 
detail. Our association has been prosperous. We have 
added a few yards to our roster, not as many as I would 
like, but perhaps as many as we could expect with the work 
that has been done along that line. Our annual meeting one 
year ago was the niost successful we ever held—the largest 
attendance and the most enthusiastic. The banquet in 
connection was also a success and I hope we can make this 
a permanent feature of our annual meetings. 

uring the year our association has come in for its full 
share of abuse from the press and especially.from some 
politicians who apparently desire to ride into office on the 
reputation of trust busters, and the constant allusions 
made to the high price of lumber, alleged to be caused by 
our associations, are becoming very tiresome. It is a fact 
that no line of merchandise at the present time is being 
handled at so small an average percent of profit as that 
handled by the retail lumber merchant. The squeezing 
process we are passing through, with the manufacturer and 
wholesaler constantly advancing prices on one hand, and the 
catalog houses, with inferior grades, setting the selling price 
on the other, is placing the retailer in a position where 
even the word trust, in connection with our business, seems 
absurd, and where an investigation would be most welcome. 
If the politicians are so desirous of busting the trusts, why 
don’t they strike at the root of the evil and abolish our 
segs tariff laws? There would be some trusts found 


ere which would be so plainly such that th 
need an investigation. j ee nal as 


Prices Higher All Round. 


But let us see how much too high lumber really is. Maybe 
some other things are high too. During the last ten years 
our farms have doubled in value, as well as has nearly 
every commodity that is raised on the farms. A load of 
hogs, a horse, a cow will buy more lumber today than they 
would six or seven years ago, and grain is more than 
holding its place in the line of advance. In this connection 
Colonel Baker, of Traer, relates the following experience 
with a customer who wanted some posts: 

The customer, on asking Mr. Baker how much 5-inch 
posts were, was answered 21 cents. The customer refused 
to pay this price, saying that it was too high; that he had 
bought them a few years ago for 15 cents. Mr. Baker 
reminded him that such was not the case. That he (the 
customer) had delivered to him 100 bushels of oats for 
which he had given in return 100 5-inch posts, Mr. Baker 
suggesting that he needed some oats and would be glad to 
make the same exchange. The farmer replied that he would 





of Profit— Proceedings of the Convention. 


do no such thing, as his oats were worth 30 cents a bushel. 
The oats had advanced 100 percent and the posts less than 


Our customers who think know that the price of one 
article will not remain pag egar | while that of everything 
else advances, and because the price of lumber has advanced 
and may continue to advance is no ground for calling our 
organization a trust apy more than there is for calling a 
meeting of bankers, lawyers, fancy stock breeders or a 
farmers’ institute a trust. This is an age of organizations, 
of enlightened codperation for the general good of all who 
are engaged in the same line of business, and we believe 
that only good can come from such organizations. This is 
a recognized fact—every branch of business or occupation, 
whether it be from whom we buy or whom we sell, has its 
associations. There is no way to meet these organizations 
except with an organization; and there would be very few 
retail yards today if it were not for our associations. 

Organization Necessary. 

There are few retail merchants who are obliged to invest 
the amount of money in their stocks that is invested by the 
retail lumberman. We are just as necessary to the com- 
munity in which we do business as any other branch of 
trade. We are doing our part toward building up these 
beautiful prairies. *We certainly are getting only a fair 
rate of interest on the money we have invested. We are 
American citizens. We-believe in a square deal and under 
these conditions we have our rights. Stand pat. We need 
our organization more each year. ‘The conditions which 
confront us this year require the hearty codperation of 
every retail lumberman. In looking back over the history of 
our associations it seems to me now we never have needed 
them so much as at the present time. The way that rail- 
roads are delaying our shipments demands that some action 
be taken along these lines. There is no reason why our 
orders should be held up for from six months to a year for 
ears and after the order is loaded that-*it be in transit for 
from three to six months. How long would a retail mer- 
ehant continue to do business should he treat his customers 
with the indifference and in the arbitrary manner in which 
the railroads treat theirs? 

While our business is such that we are not directly inter- 
ested in the parcels post system, our brother merchants in 
other lines are, and if the communities in which we live are 
to prosper we must stand together to combat the evils which 
threaten all country retail merchants. I recommend that 
we put ourselves on record as emphatically opposed to such 
a law. 

We are deeply interested in the mail order competition, 
and arrangements have been made to take up this matter 
this afternoon. I thank you. 


The financial report showed that there was cash in the 
treasury to the amount of $599.21. 

The resolutions approved by the convention were those 
opposing reciprocal demurrage; against the partial par- 
cel post law; in favor of a reduction in first class post- 
age, and thanking the officials of the association for their 
efficient services. 

As it had been slated by Secretary Hollis, of the 
Northwestern association, that opposition to reciprocal 
demurrage should go on record as a sense of the con- 
vention, the resoluticn pertaining thereto was deftly 
worded that it might receive the votes of those members 
of the association who believe that the railroads should 
play fair in the demurrage business. The resolution 
read as follows: 


WHEREAS, In the midst of this prosperity and when every 
effort is being bent to meet the unlooked for shortage of 
facilities of all sorts with which to handle the vast volumes 
of traflic seeking avenues of distribution, there has arisen 
throughout the land a veritable whirlwind of invective and 
vituperation against the transportation companies, accom- 
panied with demands for state and national legislation to 
compel various alleged reforms; and 

WHEREAS, We believe that such questions as_ reciprocal 
demurrage, socalled, and all the accompanying reform meas- 
ures now before the people in the different state legislatures 
and the national Congress, just closed, which have for their 
object the settlement of the great transportation problems of 
the day, should be calmly and carefully considered from all 
standpoints before action shall be taken; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we earnestly advocate the laying aside of 
all prejudice and malice in the public mind, and in place 
thereof recommend the adoption of a dispassionate business- 
like study of the problem to the end that its solution may 
be the greatest good for the greatest number, and that in 
the meantime we will accept the statement of the trans- 
portation companies that they could not foresee and have 
not prepared for present conditions, but will do all in their 
power to relieve the stress as promptly as it can be done, 
and we will do what we can to help, not the least of which 
will be to refrain from indorsing or encouraging any ill 
considered legislation. 


Officers for the Coming Year. 

The officers elected were as follows: 

President—S. A. Lincoln, Alton. 

Vice president—Charles Hass, Holstein. 

Secretary—J. F. Weart, Cherokee. 

Directors—A. L. Denio, Alton; A. C. Sherman, Hawarden ; 
J. A. Dygert, Albert City; A. L. Chesley, Spencer; “L. D. 
Beardsley, Laurens; C. R. Johnson, Pomeroy; C. EB. Hol- 
brook, Onawa; A. E. Pynchon, Sheldon; S. B. French, 
Algona; G. W. Thomas, Carroll. 


President Lincoln, on being escorted to the chair, 
thanked the convention for the honor, saying he consid- 
ered it as such to preside over such a gathering. 


Words Favoring Hemlock. 

Eugene Shaw, of Eau Claire, Wis., had been invited 
to address the meeting on the subject of hemlock, but 
being unable to be present Secretary Weart read a letter 
from him in which it was stated that Mr. Shaw’s com- 
pany—the Daniel Shaw Lumber Company—ten years ago 
had adopted hemlock for general use in its business, 
practically to the exclusion of other woods, the uses 
to which it is put being ordinary piling, mill frames, 
barns, sheds, corncribs, shingles, lath and sidewalk plank. 

Continuing, Mr. Shaw wrote: 

Somewhat of a popular prejudice against hemlock has 
existed throughout the west, probably because people do 
not understand its merits, and because the wood has been 
comparatively unknown in the west until within recent 
years. It is a well known fact that throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, most of New York and particularly in the eastern 
part of Ohio hemlock has been the staple or standard lum- 
ber for a great many years, and hemlock shingles have been 
generally used in that territory and most successfully. 

For frames, sheathing, floor lining and roof boards the 
wood is superior to most kinds used for such purposes, be- 
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cause of its known ability to hold nails. Hemlock can be 
strongly recommended for use in corncribs in particular be- 
cause of the well known aversion to the wood by rats and 
mice, as the pests do not seem to enjoy gnawing it as a 
pastime or for an article of diet. 

Hemlock is used quite extensively by northwestern rail- 
roads for crossing plank and can be successfully used for 
sidewalk plank, and if laid on cedar stringers will last 
about ten years on an average. The wood can also be 
highly recommended for linings under hardwood floors, the 
best size ee 4-inch strips, surfaced, and which lining if 
nailed with 10-penny wire nails into hemlock joist will 
remain firmly in place and make it practicable to lay hard- 
wood floor with 6-penny nails on a first class job. As drop 
siding for a cheap house or for a good barn, 4-inch or 6-inch, 
No. 1, or D, can be recommended in the highest terms, and 
the recently established grade of clear and select is very 
desirable for all sorts of exterior and interior finish for 
buildings of moderate cost. In fact the better grade makes 
a very desirable finish, and when properly kiln dried will 
remain in place as well as pine and will weigh about the 
same. The wood compares favorably in appearance and 
intrinsic value with its principal competitors, namely, nor- 
way pine, yellow pine, western fir, and to a great extent will 
take the place of the fast disappearing white pine of the 


northwest. 
A Tribute to Yellow Pine. 


L. R. Fifer, in the employ of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, came on from Kansas, in which state he makes 
his home at Valley Falls, to present before the conven- 
tion the merits of yellow pine. Following the reading of 
the paper Mr. Fifer was awarded a vote of thanks. 

Following Mr. Fifer Secretary Hollis, of the North- 
Western association, spoke in a most able way on the 
mail order house question, presenting the address which 
had been made at other convention points, but with 
many additional facts. 

Met L. Saley, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, being 
called upon, said he was delighted with the character of 
the meeting. He called Mr. Fifer’s paper the finest 
tribute to yellow pine to which he had listened, and 
said if the dealers present would act upon the sugges- 
tions made by Secretary Hollis in his masterful address 
on the catalog house question it would be for their busi- 
ness interests. He named the local associations of Iowa 
—the Northeastern, the Southeastern, the Central, and 
the one now in convention—and as his home was in Iowa 
he felt a special pride in these associations, outnumber- 
ing as they do those of any other state, and challenging, 
both in membership and importance, some of the state 
organizations. 

In brief concluding remarks Secretary Weart said he 
felt that the lumbermen are not doing their share in 
opposing the mail order business. Lumbermen should 
get onto the band wagon and join the other organiza- 
tions in fighting the catalog houses. 

As it was the desire of President Lincoln and Secre- 
tary Weart to join the noble order of Hoo-Hoo, and 
thus be able hereafter to walk hand in hand with the 
choice spirits in lumberdom, it was necessary to adjourn 
the meeting at 5 o’clock, at which hour the concatenation 
was to be conducted by Vicegerent Snark Gronen, of 
Waterloo. Every Hoo-Hoo in the assembly voted for 
adjournment with a loud hurrah, anxious to assist in 
wiping the floor with the association officials. 


The Banquet. 


At 8 o’clock 132 dealers and traveling salesman sat 
down to a banquet given by the association in the dining 
room of the Mondamin, where, to the music of an or- 
chestra, they partook of the viands as they were dis- 
tributed by a bevy of girls in black gowns, white aprons, 
many smiles and fluffed hair. Mel Eaton acted as toast- 
master, first introducing Mr. Fifer, who read a poem on 
the catalog house, the authorship of which was attrib- 


uted to ‘‘Pop’’ Hemenway, of Colorado Springs, Col. 
Secretary Hollis followed with an exposition of his pet 
scheme for heading off the reciprocal demurrage move- 
ment and coming next was the Hon. ‘*Bill’’ Nolan, the 
entertainer, in monologue and recitations. Mr. Eaton, 
by request, recited a poem, and at this juncture it was 
announced that the 11:30 train was on time and there 
was a rush from the banquet hall, every one who ex- 
pressed an opinion on the subject saying that this 
twelfth annual convention of the Northwestern Iowa 
Association had been a rouser. 


The Exhibits. 


There was a fine exhibit of fifteen styles of front 
doors by the City Sash & Door Company, in charge of 
Mel Eaton and W. N. Hallam, and another large room 
filled with millwork was presided over by C. E. B. Rob- 
erts, representing the Curtis Sash & Door Company, of 
Sioux City, both exhibits being of interest and of an 
educational value to the dealers who inspected them. 
Mr. Flack «also showed strips of redwood finished in 
various colors. 

The Attendance. 


W. J. Adams, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque. 

John Ahmann, East Side Lumber Co., Remsen. 

H. M. Henderson, J. H. Queal & Co., Lake Park. 

George W. Avery, Northern Lumber Co bg eee a 

F. C. Bailey, Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York, 

R. M. Baker, Fidelity Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. 

L. D. Beardsley, Laurens. 

E. H. Betts, secretary Coal Dealers’ Association, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Cc. A. Bennet, G. F. Hughes, Hornick. 

Gus Berggren, Weart & Lysaght, Cleghorn. 

B. Bonnichsen, Lane-Moore Lumber Co., Rembrant. 

R. Boor, Ashton Luniber & Hardware Co., Ashton. 

J. F. Brooks, W. T. Joyce Co., Pierson. 

George D. Brown, J. H. Queal & Co., Galva. 

R. P. Burbank, Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City. 

Cc. M. Butterfield, J. & W. C. Shull, Quimby. 

Cc. W. Brotherton, Remsen Lumber Co., Remsen. 

L. V. Chamberlain, Lester. : 

John Q. Chapman, Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Co., Primghar. 

Delbit Clark, Sardam Lumber Co., Correctionville. 

J. J. Clemens, Leeds Lumber Co., Leeds. 

Walter Collins, W. T. Joyce Co., Kingsley. 

E. B. Currier, J. C. Currier & Sons, Salik. : 

John L. Daniels, Spahn-Rose Lumber Co., Sulphur Springs. 


J. Dayton, J. H. Queal & Co., Ireton. 

A. L. Denio, Alta Lumber Co., Alta. 

D. L. Dennis, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque. 

Cc. H. Ditewig, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas C ty, Mo. 

J. L. Dubois, W. T. Joyce Co., Correctionville. 

R. H. Dull, Wisconsin Lumber Co., Alta 

J. A. Dygert, Dygert & Montzheimer Lumber Co., Albert 
City. 


M. Eaton, City Sash & Door Co., Sioux City. 

I. C. Edmonds, Edmonds-Freeman Co., Marcus. 

R. C. Ellsworth, Weart & Lysaght, Anthon. 

L. R. Fifer, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cc. A. Finkbine, Wisconsin Lumber Co., Des Moines. 


M. F. Fisher, Lane-Moore Lumber Co., Storm Lake. 
B. T. French, J. H. Queal & Co., Hawarden. 

Cc. P. Frisk, Crescent Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. I. Gardiner, Lane-Moore Lumber Co., Paton. 

A. L. Gill, Lane-Moore Lumber Co., Laurens. 

G. A. Gilbert, J. & W. C. Shull, Lawton. 

D. L. Glenn, J. H. Queal & Co., Sioux City. 

S. R. Graham, Wisconsin Lumber Co., Peterson. 
J. T. Grant, C. A. Grant & Son, Rolfe. 

c. O. Gronen, Gronen & Cowan, Waterloo. 

H. N. Hallam, City Sash & Door Co., Sioux City. 
W. N. Hallam, City Sash & Door Co., Sioux City. 
Cc. H. Hass, Holstein Lumber Co., Holstein. 


J. E. Hedeen, Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City. 

E. S. Henrich, F. M. Slagle & Co., Alton. 

H. W. Herman, Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co., Fremont, Neb. 

C. B. Hepler, Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City. 

R. E. Heywood, Lane-Moore Lumber Co., Peterson. 

H. A. Hind, Farley & Lotescher Manufacturing Co., Sioux 

Falls, 8. D. 

Hollis, 


s Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northwestern 


C. BE. Holbrook, C. B. Holbrook & Co., O 

Hutchins, F. L., Curtis.Sash & Door Co., "Sioux City. 

C. E. Imes, Farley- Loetscher Manufacturing Co., 
Falls, 8. D. 

3 J. Ingram, J. H. Queal & Co., Pierson. 

R. Johnson, Wisconsin Lumber Co., Pomeroy. 
Gust L. Johnson, Lane-Moore Lumber Co., Albert City. 
George M. Jordan, Fullerton Lumber Co., Sioux City. 
P. Jungers, F. M. Slagle & Co., Hospers. 

E. T. Kelley, Plymouth Gypsum Co. Co., Fort Dodge. 
H. O. Keyser, Wisconsin Lumber Co., Des Moines. 
J. P. Knox, Thomas Patton, Primghar. 
J. Knox, Thomas Patton, Marcus. 
John Knox, Thomas Patton, Marcus. 
George J. Krapp, Kingsley Lumber Co., Kingsley. 
G. F. Kreager, Shell Lumber Co., Sib ibley. 
N. J. Krier, y- oe Slagle Co., Alton. 
L. C. Kroh, Queal & Co., Maurice. 
George 8. "tg Lane-Moore Lumber Co., Webster City. 
F. A. Lane, Lane-Moore Lumber Co., W Webb. 
W. J. Lee, 8. © Lee Lumber Co., Des Moines. 
8. A. Lincoln, M. Slagle & Co., Alton. 
A. J. perky White River Lumber Co., Mason, Wis. 
Herman Lund, Holstein Lumber Co., Holstein. 
R. Mason, J. H. Queal & Co., Rock Rapids. 
M. Marsh, Weart & Lysaght, . ee 
T. A. McKichan, Illinois Coal Co., Cherokee. 
W. H. Mealy, Spahn-Rose Lumber Co., Storm Lake. 
R. G. Merrill, Lane-Moore Lumber Co., Marathon. 
a M. Miller, Aurelia Lumber Co., Aurelia. 
D. Moore, M. A. Moore Co., Lemars._ 
N. : Moore, Akron Lumber Co., A 
W. R. Moulton, Crookston Lumber = "Bemidji, 
J. H "Near, J. Hi. Queal & Co., Hawarden. 
John Nelle, J. H. Queal & Co., Granville. 
H. Neubert, Holstein Lumber Co., Holstein. 
Hon. W. I. Nolan, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hubert Nothem, H. Nothem Lumber Co., Remsen. 
O. Ottosen, Cardiff Gypsum Plaster Co., Fort Dodge. 
Overmire, J. S., W. T. Joyce Co., Rock Rapids. 
H. B. Palm, Fullérton Lumber Co., Chatsworth. 


Sioux 


Minn. 


O. W. Paulson, Wisconsin Lumber Co., Aurelia. 

Perrin, P. F., Wisconsin Lumber Co., Newell. 

W. H. Perry, Lemars. 

J. W. Phillips, C. A. Smith & Son, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dodi A. Porter, American Independent Gypsum Co., Fort 
) ige. 


A. Post, M. A. Moore & Co.,, Lemars. 
‘oes Prier, Wisconsin Lumber Co., Pione 
W. C. Puckett, Coal Dealers’ Association, Omaha, Neb. 
A. Redmon, A. Redmon Lumber Co., Moville. 
G. W. Reeves, Northwestern Coal Dealers’ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. Riedeman, Riedeman Bros., Alton. 
Cc. BE. B. Roberts, Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City. 
B. O. Roberts, Shel? Lumber Co., Little Rock. 
. C. Rudolff, Rudolff Bros., George. 
Be Schoeneman, Schoeneman Bros., Hawarden. 
M. Shafer, Knorr & Schafer, Lemars. 
J. F. Sherman, Citizens’ Lumber Co.. Fort Dodge. 
R. W. C. Shull, J. & W. C. Shull, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. J. Sieh, Sutherland. 
G. A. Simpson, Wisconsin Lumber Co., Manson. 
L. A. Smith, Smith Bros., Spirit Lake. 
bs alter Smith, Iowa Hard Plaster Co., Fort Dodge. 
George F. Sokal, Shell Lumber Co., Sibley. 
Cc. J. Spahn, Spahn-Rose Lumber Co., Storm Lake. 
EK. C. Spurr, W. T. Joyce Co., Carroll. 
R. E. Stenzel, Little Rock. 
R. A. Stewart, Citizens’ Lumber Co., Fort Dodge. 
W. M. Stewart, W. M. Stewart Lumber Co., Waterloo. 
G. T. Stoddard, Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Co., Smithland. 
H. A. Strong, Strong & Son, Sheldon. 
E. H. Townsend, Townsend & Cowan Lumber Co., Manson. 
H. Teget, Lane-Moore Lumber Co., Blairsburg. 
J. J. Van Eizenga, Van Pelt & Van Eizenga, Orange City. 
F. H. Van Osdoll,* American Independent Gypsum Co., 
ai Dodge 
BE. W Vaish, Weart & Lysaght, Marcus. 
ih H. Ward, American Independent Gypsum Co., 


ow 
A. H. Warntzer, J. H. Queal & Co., Sergeant Bluffs. 
J. F. Weart, Weart & Lysaght, Cherokee. 
W. M. Wellman, Morning Side Lumber Co., Sioux City. 
W. W. White, Edmonds-Londergan Co., Marcus. 
. E. Wiese, J. E. Wiese Lumber Co., "Meriden. 
KE. H. Williams, Townsend-Merrill Co., Fort Dodge. 
W. H. Wray, Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., California. 
“— W. Young, United States Gypsum Co., Omaha, 
eb. 


Association, 


~ 


Fort 


= 





WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 


INCORPORATIONS. 





Alabama. 


Gadsen—The Roxie Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$100,000 ; W. E. Lucy, F. Lucy, M. L. Fullington and W. F 
Fr ullington. 

Mount Vernon—The Mount Vernon Pump & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000; A. P. Smith, R. B. Martin 
and J. C. A. Leppelman. 


Arkansas. 


Fordyce-—The Pg oem Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; J. B. Thomas, F. N. Harris, W. A. Elliott and 
others. 

Hope—The Baer-Bethea Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $15, 000; C. J. Baer, C, N. Baer and W. T. Bethea. 

Texarkana—The Gulf Cooperage Company, authorized 
capital $200,000; W. L. Mellon, C. F. Farren, G. H. Taber 


and others. 
Illinois. 


Chicago—The Milwaukee Avenue Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $2,500; H. C. Rumery, E. T. Filer and M. 


Carr. y 
Indiana. 


Huntington—The Huntington Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; N. P. Salling, J. G. LaMont and M. I. 
LaMont. 

Iowa. 


Hafer Lumber Company, author- 
Hafer, W. W. Hafer and P. Van 


Kansas. 


pete gerry ee & Baty Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $30, 
Lineual Beil. ‘wan & Co. have incorporated as the Bolin- 


Hall Company. : 
Louisiana. 


Boleyn—The D. o. Petty Lumber ooremneny. authorized 
capital $150,000 ; D. eo J and E. McDonald. 

New Orleans—The Guede ° Seeoaedions Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000; W. B. Gillican and G. E. Redman. 
ane. 5 ar gg > Lumber Company, authorized capital $100,- 

. i. oe B. Brunell and H. Brunell. The Lan- 
ais jrarpentine Company, authorized capital $25,000; W. B. 
Gillican and E. Wood. 

Opelousas—The ree Lumber Company, 
capital $25,000; R. 
and others. 


Council Bluffs—The C. 
ized capital $250,000; C. 
Order. 








authorized 
. Garland, J. H. Robbins, J. E. Beall 


S eeetial eoaeee. Allep- Wadley Lumber Company, author- 
ized capi 


. G. Wadley, H. J. Allen and ‘J. B. 








NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


Harding. The Wells Lumber Company, authorized capital 

$100,000 ; P. Wells, T. Gunter and T. E. Tregemba. 
Winnfield—The North American Realty Company, author- 

ized capital $100,000; M. M. Fisher, C. P. Mathis, F. L. 


Shaw and others. 
Maryland. 


Baltimore—The Wehr & Edwards Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $30,000; A. Wehr, W. F. Wehr, F. A. Ed- 
wards and others. 

Maine. 


Augusta—The Great Western Timber & Lumber Company, 
— capital $500,000; J. Berry, L. A. Burleigh and 
others. 

Ellsworth—The Babcock Lumber & Land Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; C. E. McCarthy, L. J. Wardwell, 
W. E. Whiting and others. 

Portland—The International Cooperage Company, author- 
ized capital $1,000,000; H. C. Long, L. L. Hight, W. M. Pike 


and others. 
Massachusetts. 

New Bedford—The Acushnet Saw Mills Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; J. C. Hawes, N. H. Wilbur and F. B. 
Hawes. 

Minnesota. 


Duluth—The Woodruff Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $100,000; C. B. Woodruff, A. W. King and F. Woodruff. 
Little Falls—The Morrison County Lumber Company, au- 





thorized capital $25,000; Z. N. Barnes, H. Utsch and A. 
Christensen. 
Mississippi. 

Bayou Talla—The Bayou Talla Lumber Company, author- 

ized capital $50,000; E. N. Haas, J. N. Givens and others. 
Missouri, 

Jo oy pe Stewart Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; W. A. Wheatley, F. M. Sharp, H. H. McNeal 
and others. 

: New Jersey. 
Hoboken—The Smith-Roos Lumber Company, authorized 


capital $100,000; S. M. Hagen, C. Roos and W. 
New York. 


Brooklyn—The Eckford Mill Company, authorized capital 
$25,000 ; H. D. Eames, L. R. Wolf and D. C. Cummings. 
Dunkirk—The O'Donnell Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000: J. D. Tims, F. L. Kalpien and others. 
ew York—The Jacob Bayer Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; J. Bayer, F. R. Bagg and F. H. : a 
man. J. Fleming Dutch, ge oan a tal $15,000: J. 
Dutch, N. McMillap end E. i. Tatum 


H. Spencer. 





NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


North Carolina. 


Clarkton—The Bladen Land & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; O. L. Clark and others. 

High Point—The Hall Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $60,000; D. Allen, E. R. Briggs and F. I. Griswold. 

Mebane—The Nelson- Cooper Lumber & Furniture Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; P. Nelson, F. W. Nelson, P. L. 
Cooper and W. A. Thompson. 

Raeford—tThe Builders’ Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; M. W. New, J. W. Moore and J. R. William- 
son. 

Shelby—The Ottaray Furniture Company, authorized cap- 
ital $30,000; O. C. Bostic, S. E. Bostic, H. M. Hamrick and 


others. 
Ohio. 


Chicago—The Lawrence Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $25,000. 

Columbus—The Cache Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
a $150,000; K. McLeod, H. C. Potts, G. E. Reynolds, F. 

. Barnes and others. 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia—The Sterling Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; J. R. Kendrick, G. H. Hassan and D. W. 
Hulburd. 

Tennessee. 


Hamblen county—The Jones-Marshall 
— capital $25,000; A. D. 

K. Jones and others. 

Knosvilie—The William J. Oliver Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $1,000,000. 

Nashville—The Rock City Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000; J. B. McDonald, I. L. 
Pendleton, J. T. Christman and others. The Rothschild- 
Lusky Manufacturing Company, authorized capital $50,000. 


Texas. 


Henderson county—The Rusk County Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $10,000. 

Houston—The Barrow Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,000..—The Standard Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Lorena—The Lorena Lumber & Hardware Comvesy, © 
thorized capital $20,000; D. Holvey, E. McCulloug and 


others. 
Kurth Lumber Company, authorized 


Lufkin—The J. H. 
capital $50,000: J. H. Kurth, R. D. Collins, BE. L. Kurth 
Virginia. 


and W. C.. Brashear. 
Burkeville—The Union Manufacturin 
ized capital $10,000; J. H. Young, 


Lumber C smpany, 
Marshall, C. L. Marshall, 





Company, nuthor- 
- Glasscock, b&b. W. 


Geyer and others 
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St. Paul—The Clinch Valley Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; J. E. Duff, H. D. McGuire, M. B. 


Eutsler and others. 
Washington. 


Elma—The Cloquallum Shingle Company, authorized cap- 
ital $8,000; W. Leybold and R. Mathews. 

Everett—The McWilliams & Henry Mill Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; J. A. McWilliams, J. H. McWilliams 
and T. Henry. 

Inglewood—The Sammamish Boom Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; F. H. Folsom, C. Niemeyer, J. E. Radford 
and others. 

Monroe—The Stephens-Bird Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $75,000; E. Milton Stephens, B. F. Bird and Elmer 
M. Stephens. ; 

Raymond—tThe State Lumber & Box Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; A. C. Little, D. R. Jones and W. C. Shum- 


way. 

Seattle—The Gringnon Shingle Company, authorized cap- 
ital $5,000; T. M. Grignon, W. D. Lane and R. E. Nichols. 

Spokane—The Exchange Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000; 8S. Merrill, J. J. Pattee, 
J. W. Hoag and others. 

Tacoma—The Ferguson-McDonald Logging & Lumber 
Company, authorized capital $6,000; A. 8S. Ferguson and J. 
MeDonald.——-The Tioga Timber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; L. W. Brehm, C. Broomfield and J. T. Lee. 


West Virginia. 


Moore’s Siding—The Swatmore Lumber Company, author- 
pr eapital $200,000; S. Baldwin, D. L. Maulsby and 
others. 

Welch—The Middleboro Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; E. P. Rucker, J. B. Purcell, I. J. Rhodes 
and others. 

Wisconsin. 

Eau Claire—The O. H. Ingram Company, authorized cap- 
ital $500,000; C. T. Bundy, R. P. Wilcox and H. F. John- 
son. . 

Wausau—The Wausau-Southern Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; E. C. Kretlow, J. F. Lamont, F. Brand 


and others. 
British North America. 
Manitoba. 


Minitonas—The McCutcheon Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 
Alabama. 


Demopolis—The Black Warrior Lumber Company has sold 
its plant to W. N. Sharpe, R. N. Matson, E. L. Tayior, E. 
R. Berry, H. B. McGarran, F. M. Smith and G. Matson. 


Arkansas. 


Brinkley—The Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Com- 
pany has made John L. Starrett state agent. 

Camden—The Camden Mill Company has increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 


California. 


Monroe—The Monroe Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the United Lumber Company. 

Oakland—The Sierra Lumber Company will remove its 
offices to 203 California street, San Francisco. 


Georgia. 


Arlington—The Arlington Lumber Company has _ been 
succeeded by the Stetson Lumber Company and capital 
stock has been increased from $25,000 to $60,000. 

Idaho. 

Granite—-Henry Stack has bought the cortrolling interest 

in the Hanratty & Moderie Lumber Company. 
Tllinois. 


Flora—The Mann Dale Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the W. M. Simpson Lumber Company. 
Hardin—Jessie Foval will open a yard at this point. 
B Onarga—Stitt & Booth have been succeeded by George 
ooth. 





Indiana. 


New Albany—The Indiana Veneer & Panel Company has 
increased its capital stock from $34,000 to $102,000. 

Warsaw—The Warsaw Lumber Company has filed notice 
of its dissolution. 





Indian Territory. 
Caddo—Leeper & Chiles have been succeeded by the Lingo- 
Leeper Company. 
Iowa. 


Council Bluffs—C. Hafer has been succeeded by the C. 
Hafer Lumber Company. 

Grinnell—Carney, Brande & Clark have been succeeded by 
Clark & Fellows. 

Newton—Jasper & Sons have been succeeded by the Jas- 
per Lumber Company. 

Sheffield—H. D. Mohr has sold his lumber yard business 
to Tank & Hoffman. 

Shell Rock—S. P. Bement has sold one-half of his interest 
in the Bement Lumber Company to J. C. McDonald. 

Waterloo—The J. S. Kemp Manufacturing Company has 
been succeeded by the International Harvester Company. 


Kansas. 


Atlanta—The Atlanta Lumber Company has been _ suc- 
ceeded by the T. M. Deal Lumber Company. W. F. Blair 
& Sons have been succeeded by the T. M. Deal Lumber Com- 





pany. 
Coffeyville—The Smith-Baty Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Smith & Baty Lumber Company. 
Utica—The Ness County Lumber & Grain Company is out 
of the lumber business. 
Wallace—H. A. Clark has been succeeded by W. W. 


Glover. 
Kentucky. 
Owensboro—The Jagoe-Morgan Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Daviess County Planing Mill Company. 
Tyrone—The Tyrone Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $8,400 to $18,300. 
Louisiana. 
Alexandria—The White Sulphur Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock to $200,000. 
Lake Arthur—The Phoenix Lumber Company has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000. 


Maine. 
Lewiston—Adams & White have been succeeded by the 
J. W. White Company. 
Maryland. 


Baltimore—Wehr & Edwards have been susceeded by the 
Wehr & Edwards Lumber Company. 
Michigan. 

Adrian—A. Stevenson & Son have been su. ceeded by F. A. 


Stevenson. 
Barrytown—W. J. Shank is reported out of the lumber 


business. 
Benton Harbor—William Boardman is out of the lumber 


business. 
Boone—E. A. Losie has been succeeded by A. C. Fessen- 


den. 
Detroit—Edgar Starrett is out of the lumber business. 
Dexter—-George W. Pratt bas been succeeded by Rackns & 
Hoey. 


Durand—McBride & Son have been succeeded by the 
Durand Lumber Company. 

Galesburg—D. Bishop & Co. have been succeeded by S. M. 
Rice & Son. 

Harbor Beach—Frame & Roberts have been succeeded by 
Charles H. Frame. 

Mancelona—The Mancelona Handle Company is out of 
business. 

St. Charles—J. Morley Zauder is out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Saginaw—R. H. Roys has sold his interest in the Saginaw 
Lumber & Salt Company to Ralph Loveland and other east- 
ern parties. 

s Saline—O. Parsons has been succeeded by E. W. Ford's 
Sons. 
Springport—R. B. Hoag & Son have been succeeded by 


Hoag & Houseman. . 
Minnesota. 


Aitkin—Marr & Krech are out of the lumber business. 

Essig—Bingham Bros. are out of the lumber business. 

Hayfield—Oliver Thorsness has been succeeded by the 
Hayfield Lumber Company. 

Little Falls—The Morrison County Lumber Company has 
taken over the retail business of the Pine Tree Lumber 
Company. 

Milaca—M. K. Rudd has been succeeded by the H. E. 
Walker Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis—The Dacotah Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Goodridge-Call Lumber Company. 

Montgomery—Piesenger & Proshek have been succeeded 
by Pexa & Janutka. 

Stacy—Levander & Nelson have been succeeded by A. J. 
Levander. 

Tower—The Tower Lumber Company has sold its entire 
holdings to the St. Croix Lumber Company, of Winton. 

Mississippi. 

Columbia—The Marion Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $15,000 to $20,000. 

Hattiesburg—The Mississippi Lumber & Export Company 
has been succeeded by the Fred W. Norwood Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Holly Bluff—The Holly Bluff Lumber Yard has been suc- 
ceeded by F. W. Sharbrough. 

New Hebron—E. 8. Harman has been succeeded by King 
& Crosby. 

Missouri. 

Joplin—Stewart Bros. have been succeeded by the Stewart 
Lumber Company. 

Lincoln—A. N. Berry has been succeeded by the Lincoln 
Lumber Company. 

Pattonsburg—The Square Deal Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the North Missouri Lumber Company. 

St. Joseph—W. T. Letts has been succeeded by the W. T. 
Letts Box & Cooperage Company. 

Montana. 

Culberson—The Imperial Elevator Company will open a 
lumber yard here. 

Nebraska. 


Alliance—J. H. Graves, of Indianola, will open a yard 
here and one at Bayard. 

Beaver City—The Beaver City Lumber Company and the 
Phelps-Burruss Lumber & Coal Company have been suc- 
ceeded by the Hanson Lumber Company, of Hastings. 

Wayne—C. O. Fisher has sold his interest in C. O. Fisher 
& Son to W. F. Dickerson. 

New Mexico. 
Moriarty—Beals Vecker has started a lumber yard here. 


New York. 


Buffalo—Malcom Anderson has been succeeded by George 
W. Burrows. 
North Tonawanda—Stephen Lefaiver has retired from Le- 


faiver & Co. 
North Dakota. 


Bowbells—The Citizens’ Lumber Company has increased 

its capital stock from $15,000 to $100,000. 

Ohio. 
‘ Bethel—Paul Godfrey has been succeeded by G. G. Paul 
< Son. 
Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Planing Mill & Dry Kiln Com- 
pany has applied for a receiver. 

Columbus—The Sowers Lumber Company has changed its 
style to the Sowers-Leach Lumber Company and increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Cuyahoga Falls—A. R. Bates has consolidated with the 
Falls Lumber Company. 

Hillsboro—The Clark-Rice Lumber Company has dissolved ; 
M. Rice will continue the business. 

Norwalk—William Himberger has been succeeded by the 
William Himberger Lumber Company. 


Oregon. 


Eugene—R. A. Booth has retired from the management 
of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company. 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia—The J. G. Brill Car Company has increased 
its capital stock from $600,000 to. $10,000,000. 

neo Krauss Bros. Lumber Company has dis- 
continued its office at this point. 


South Carolina. 


Bennettsville—The Bennettsville & Cheraw railroad has 
sold out to the members of the Scott Lumber Company~for 
the consideration of $105,000. 

May—The Omohundro Lumber Company has removed to 
Mullins. 

Tennessee. 


Conasauga—The Conasauga Lumber Company has changed 
its style to the Sylce Lumber Company. : 

Humboldt—lIt is reported that the Ferrell Hoop & Heading 
Company has sold its plant to Charles B. McGee, of Jack- 


son. 

Nashville—Dews, Card & Co. have dissolved.——Roths- 
child Bros. & Lusky have been succeeded by the Rothschild- 
Lusky Manufacturing Company. 


Texas. 


The C. L. Smith Lumber Company, of Merryville, La., 
with a capital stock of $150,000, has been granted a permit 
to do business in Texas. 

Amarillo—The Alfalfa Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., with a capital stock of $100,000, has been granted a 
permit to do business in Texas. 

Rryan—S. H. Dunlap & Co. are opening a yard at this 

oint. 
” Corpus Christi—M. T. Gaffney has been succeeded by the 
Gaffney Lumber Company. 

Houston—The Allen-Akers Lumber Company has sold out 
to J. B. Farthing——The Attoyoc Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $150,000. 

Killeen—C. M. Campbell & Sons have been succeeded by 
the Campbell-Root Lumber Company. 

Plano—A. G. McAdams has removed to Dallas. 


Vermont. 
Danby—The S. L. Griffith estate has sold out. 
Washington. 
Acme—George Miller has been succeeded by the George 
W. Miller Shingle Company. 
Maple Falls—The Maple Falls Shingle Company has been 
succeeded by the Silver Lake Manufacturing Company. 


Sprague—The Sprague Lumber Company has sold its 
yards here to the Potlatch Lumber Company, of Idaho. 

Waterville—The Gray-Stanway Lumber Company has sold 
its yards to the Scheble Lumber Company. 


Virginia. 


Norfolk—The Ferd Brenner Lumber Company has re- 
moved its offices to the Bank of Commerce building. 


West Virginia. 


_ Standing Rock—The Collins Lumber Company has sold 
its timber and saw mill here to Reed Bros. & Collins. 


Wisconsin. 


Grand Rapids—The West Side Lumber Company and the 
east and west side yards of the Grand Rapids Lumber Com- 
pany have been succeeded by the Parkinson-Marling Lumber 
Company, of Madison. 

MecMillan—The Transfer Lumber Company has filed a 
notice of its dissolution. 

Merrill—The Merrill Lumber Company has sold its plant 
to the A. H. Stange Company and its stock on hand to the 
Wright Lumber Company. 

Oak Center—Wells & Kaufman have been succeeded by 
the Oak Center Lumber & Fuel Company. 

Reedsburg—The Reedsburg Lumber & Fuel Company has 
sold out. 

Richwood—Henry IF’. Lange and Charles Zoellick will open 
a lumber yard here. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Arkansas. - 


Burdette—The Burdette Cooperage Company, recently in- 
corporated, will erect a dry kiln with capacity of 20,000 
feet of heading. 

Deane—The Deane Lumber Company is erecting a saw 
mill 26x94 feet and will be equipped for daily capacity of 
30,000 feet. 

Grant county—The Grant Lumber Company is building a 
saw mill with a daily capacity of between 40,000 and 50,000 
feet. 

Colorado. 


_ Colorado Springs—The Colorado Wood Working Company 
is building an addition to its plant which will cost about 


$7,000. 
Idaho. 

Coeur d’Alene Lake—The Edward Rutledge Timber & 
Lumber Company has purchased a site near here and will 
erect one of the largest saw mills in the Inland Empire. 

Potlatch—The Potlatch Lumber Company has installed a 
system of storage battery electric motors for use in han- 
dling cars in its yards. Three motors are now in use. Each 
has a pulling capacity of fifty tons. 

Priest Lake—The Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company is 
building a single band mill at this point. 


Louisiana. 


Barkley—Fred D. Glenn, of Idaho, is building a plant 
with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet. 

Opelousas—V. H. Sabille is er arrangements for the 
—- of a saw mill with a daily capacity of 30,000 
eet. 

Ruddock—The Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Company is build- 
ing a saw mill with a yearly capacity of 12,000,000 to 
15,000,000 feet and will employ about 250 men. 

Mississippi. 

Brookhaven—McCormick & Thompson will rebuild their 
woodworking plant which was recently destroyed by fire. 
It will be a two-story building 50x100 feet. 

Brooklyn—tThe W. C. Griffin Land Company is building 
a saw mill with daily capacity of 125,000 feet. 

Greenwood—T. P. Price is completing arrangements for 
the erection of a shingle mill with a daily capacity of 
90,000 shingles. 

Hattiesburg—The Fairley Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, recently incorporated, is building a saw mill with 
a daily capacity of 40,000 feet. 

Perkinston—W. ,W. Farnsworth, Pascagoula, is reported 
as erecting a saw mill with daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

Wade—W. Denny & Co. are pushing the work of grading 
its road from this point to Donovan and expect to be ready 
for operation about September 1. This road when com- 
pleted will be about forty miles in length. 


Missouri. 
St. Louis—The Granite City Corn Products Company will 
erect a $100,000 box factory in connection with its plant. 


New Mexico. 
Albuquerque—The Superior Lumber & Mill Company plans 
to erect a warehouse to cost about $3,500. 


Tennessee. 


Chattanooga—Snodgrass & Fields are completing the erec- 
tion of their saw mill, which will have a daily capacity of 
40,000 feet. Their mill was recently burned. 

Crab Orchard—W. B. Coon, Dr. Aldridge and Owen Mes- 
siner, of Johnson City, are building a saw mill with daily 
capacity of 35,000 feet. Later on a lath mill will be built 
in connection with the plant. 


Texas. 


Houston—T. J. Williams will build a hardwood plant to 
cost about $25,000. a 
Virginia. 
Ivor—The Shaw Land & Timber Company is building a 
saw and planing mill with daily capacity of 70,000 feet. 


Washington. 


Pellingham—The Bellingham Timber & Logging Company 
is building a plant with ua daily capacity of 100,000 feet of 
lumber and 100,000 shingles. The Lake Whatcom Log- 
ging Company is building six miles of standard gage rail- 
road from its Lake Whatcom logging camps to its Belfast 
timber holdings at the cost of $30,000. 

Blue Slide—The Consolidated Lumber Company has se- 
cured a mill site and will erect a saw mill with a daily 
capacity of 130,000 feet. 

Everett—What is claimed to be the largest shingle mill 
in the world will be erected. shortly by D. M. Clough, O. E. 
Clough, H. Clough and O. B. Whitney. The capacity of the 
mill will be between 550,000 and 600,000 shingles a day. 

Lynden—John Edwards and Frank Marsh are erecting a 
saw mill with a daily capacity of 10,000 feet. 

North Yakima—The Cascade Lumber Company has added 
a sash and door factory to its plant and will employ about 
100 extra men. 

Raymond—A. C. Little, W. G. Shumway and D. R. Jones 
are building a saw mill 40x200 feet which will have a daily 
eapacity of 40,000 feet. 

Ross—The Pan Handle Lumber Company will erect a 
saw mill at this point. 

South Bend—The Case Shingle Mill Company is building 
a saw mill in connection with its plant the capacity of 
which will be about 140,000 feet a day. 

Spokane—The Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company will erect 
a planing mill and sash and door factory costing about 
$25,000. 

Tacoma—The Washington Manufacturing Company has 
taken out a permit to erect a dry kiln to cost about $1,000. 


Wisconsin. 


Marinette—The Peshtigo Lumber Company will erect a 
box factory in connection with its plant. 
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NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ ANNUAL. 


Fifteenth Convention Held at the National Capital—Review of Last Year by Official Addresses—Reports of 
Vigorous and Comprehensive Committee Work—Forestry, Insurance, Transportation, Trade Rela- 
tions and Other Timely Topics Handled in Intelligent Detail—Prosperous Conditions 
Shown in Every Department—Officers for the New Year— 


At one time the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association practically 
marked the close of the convention season. The or- 
ganization of many new associations has robbed the 
National of this distinctive feature but of no other. 
The annual meetings of this body of lumbermen are 
perhaps the best attended of those of any association 
in the country. 

The history of the fifteenth annual gathering is no 
exception to the, general rule. President Lewis Dill 
called the meeting to order at 11:30 Wednesday 
morning, March 6. After the roll call it was decided 
to adopt as the order of business the program pre- 
pared by the committee appointed for that purpose. 

The reading of the minutes of the last meeting 
were dispensed with, as they had been furnished in 
printed form. 


The President’s Address. 


The Chair—It is required under the bylaws that 
a report shall be made at this time by the officers 
and various committeemen, directing the president 
also to make a report of the year’s work. That re- 
port I will read now. 


The passing of another year, the fifteenth in the life of 
the association, has brought us again to the nation’s capi- 
tal for the purpose of conference and action upon the many 
matters which concern the great industry which we repre- 
sent, and at the same time has imposed upon your offi- 
cers the duty of reporting their business proceedings for 
that period. 

Concerning the ooo prosperity of the country and 
the share in this prosperity which the lumber trade is 
appropriating; concerning government ownership of public 
service corporations and the trend of public sentiment and 
of lawmaking in relation to it; concerning ship subsidies 
and like questions of commanding importance, this report 
does not deal, because we should approach all of these 
public questions first as citizens of this great nation, and 
before we do so as lumbermen, and I shall not assume to 
act as instructor—I know my limitations, but it would take 
too long to tell you about them. 

There are, however, many other and equally important 
questions which concern the individual and the country, and 
the right adjustment of which will have much to do with 
the present and future prosperity of all. Chief among 
these are the issues involved in railroad transportation of 
both freight and passengers, forestry, forest reservations 
and public lands. No set of men, however, representative 
of section, or for individual fitness, could be assembled in 
convention who would be better informed or who have been 
more in touch with these vital matters during the last dec- 
ade, and consequently better fitted from personal experience 
and observation, than the men here today to rightfully 
pronounce judgment on these questions and take _ their 
places as leaders in the settlement of them. By you it must 


« be accepted as a duty as well as a privilege to help solve 


these problems of which you are a very part because you 
are lumbermen. Your trustees have given these particular 
matters their best and most tactful handling during the 
last year, but now with 300 men from thirty states present, 
together with a score of men foremost in the commercial 
affairs of our sister country—Canada—to lend their aid, 
based on experience with government usages different from 
those on our side of the line, we sfould be able to pro- 
nounce on these questions in such fashion as to make our 
influence felt and bring us followers from the other branches 
of commerce and trade who would be willing to go where 
we go as long as our leadership is safe and sane. e should 
also thus pronounce in order that those to whom the affairs 
of the association are committed—our officers, who will 
earry forward the work of the association itself—mav have 
no reason to doubt our wishes and judgment in regard to 
them. This is important, as before we will have met to- 
gether again—twelve months hence—a crisis may come, 
even a testing time to the government itself. 


The Work of Committees. 


Under the bylaws and in the wisdom of the regulations 
provided for ae the plans evolved on these occasions 
by the members, and during the year by the trustees, it 
remains in large measure the work of the various standing 
committees to invéstigate and direct the several agencies 
and departments. ‘These committees will advise you with 
all necessary detail regarding their work, and you are urged 
to give careful attention to the reading of the reports and 
following the presentation of each, to ask any information 
or offer any criticism or suggestion, that the result of the 
discussion and consideration of these principal features may 
be a broader view and better understanding of how to 
proceed in the new year. 

The car stake equipment complaint is still pending. The 
initiative in this contention was taken by our association 
and it has been conspicuous in the prosecution of it because 
some of the officers and a number of the members were 
chosen by the allied associations to assist in the work. A 
half dozen or more conferences have been held with the 
view of hastening an as and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has given two hearings previous to the 
one now going on, and the end is not yet. The, justness 
of our claim and the equity of the lumbermen in it were 
never so apparent as they are at this time, and it is con- 
fidently expected that our cause will prevail. 

The delay in transportation of loaded cars and the in- 
adequate supply of the empties for loading, resulting as it 
has in a demand very — supported by shippers and 
by lumbermen in particular for reciprocal demurrage, is 
worthy of your most careful consideration, and upon in- 
vestigation, if further inquiry is needed, will no doubt be 
found, Gestrving of your support and vigorous action. The 
principle involved in the demand is one that may be in- 
dorsed by all of us, and leaves open only the consideration of 
the manner of proceeding to enforce it. 


Not Guilty. 

We plead not guilty to the charge of the senator from 
South kota that we are a lumber trust and assume that 
we will not be convicted without a hearing. If the dis- 
tinguished legislator is basing his charge that there is a 
lumber trust on the same authority and figures which permit 








A Sumptuous Banquet. 





him to make his statement concerning the cost of stumpage 
and manufacture and of selling prices, and then by the sim- 
ple rules of addition and subtraction fixes our margin at from 
$30 to $100 a thousand feet, then indeed it is not to be 
wondered at that he thundered at us from his place in the 
Senate. For this association we demur to the indictment, 
at the same time wishing it were half true, or true to half 
the amount of the margins he charges ae us. 

The general business of the association is steadily in- 
creasing and during the last year has been’ large. any 
of the matters brought to the attention of the trustees and 
officers have been complicated and some of them difficult 
of adjustment, but you may be assured that in every in- 
stance careful and conscientious study has been made of 
them, and it has been their aim to render justice to all—to 
accord to every member of the association his full rights, 
and to treat each section fairly if section were involved. 


Gratifying Prospects. 


The present situation and poctnesis of the association 
are in every particular gratifying. The membership, which 
was increased in the previous year by, net, fifty-two, mak- 
ing it the then highest number recorded, has been held with 
a slight net gain over that figure, closing this year with a 
roll of 368. 

The charges or dues were increased at the last annual 
meeting, but not without some misgivings at the time as 
to the effect this action would have upon numbers in mem- 
bership, but not a single member has been lost nor a protest 
recorded against the increase. From this fact alone it is 
fair to assume that the association, with its management 
and results, is satisfying the members and bringing such 
benefits as to merit their loyal support. The increase in the 
revenue from this source has permitted a policy of aggres- 
sive and prompt action to be adopted, and by care in ex- 
penditures permits a showing for the first time in several 
years of a credit balance of $1,000 after all bills are paid, 
and this as against a deficit of between $3,000 and $4,000 
reported a year ago. 

Trade relations, or those relations between the several 
divisions of the trade, in so far as we are in position to 
know them, are profitable and mutually satisfactory. Our 
policy continues to be that of maintaining the close rela- 
tions and friendships which have been established between 
the several retail dealers’ associations and our own. We 





LEWIS DILL, OF BALTIMORE, MD, ; 


Retiring President of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. 


must remember always that we are wholesalers, pledged to 
trade in fixed channels and under accepted ethics of these 
later times. In pursuing this policy, which involves pro- 
tection and reciprocity, we find the retailer willing in equal 
degree to return in full measure for what he received, and, 
barring a sin of omission and perhaps an occasional sin 
of commission on the part of either one or both of us, 
there are more and better reasons today for believing that 
by a concession here and a bit of leniency in judging some 
separate suspicious transaction there we can move together 
to the common ground of accord and appreciative under- 
standing. 
Visiting Representatives. 


We feel honored in having received from all of our sister 
associations acceptance of our invitation to send representa- 
tives to join with us in this convention to consider what 
actions had best be taken, whether mutual or otherwise, to 
cement the existing relations and lessen the grievances 
which have in the past been ‘caused in great part pen 
customs and lack of understanding of each other. e wel- 
come these Ey and tender them all of the privileges 
of membership in a joint effort to bring about such result, 
and hope the retailers, the press representatives and all 
who have accepted our invitation to meet with us will make 
themselves as comfortable as they would be at home, and 
of course dine with us tomorrow sresing. : 

The bureau of information, with the legal and claim col- 
lecting branches, maintains its lead in the fixed depart- 
mental work. It has demonstrated beyond all question its 
ability to serve with profit the members of the bureau, and 
all of the membership as well, who use the splendid ad- 
vantages offered to them in legal aid and collection of 
claims. It is needless to - to you that this Cees 
is experienced and well equipped, having at hand a fund 
of information which makes it at once the most reliable 
and skillful of agencies serving lumbermen anywhere in the 
conduct of these important features of the business of the 
individual. These facts are attested to by voluntary state- 


ments of members which reach the association almost daily. 

The department established by the committee on railroads 
and transportation, which has been in operation through 
an experimental stage only, gives promise of deserving on 
its merits to become a fixture. This traffic department is 
in a-way giving the same class of service, with its infor- 
mation on transportation questions and in the collection of 
freight claims, adjusting weights, keeping track of routing 
changes and charges etc., that the bureau of information 
is supplying in its larger field. It is today an important 
feature of the work and deserves a trial at least, and we 
believe that if it should have the support of every member 
it would prove at once its usefulness because of the pro- 
nounced and plain results obtained. 


Tribute to the Departed, 

One other reference before closing: The uncertainty of 
life was never more strikingly pointed out than in the un- 
timely death of Pendennis White. He had so recently 
ne aside from leadership and out of the presidency 
of the association that it seems he cannot be gone. A year 
ago in this room he was zealously aiding in every move- 
ment looking to the advancement of the association and its 


er. 
Within but little more time than a year death has claimed 
two of-the men who had both so ably and loyally served us 
in high places. Our memorial last year was to the lamented 
Charles M. Betts, who had reached his three score years 
and ten. Today it shall be to Pendennis White, taken in the 
flower and prime’ of life. A beautiful thought and an 
admonition ‘as' well comes to us in this connection in the 
lines of the poet: ; 

“, . . Our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


Permit me to thank the officers, conmitteemen and all of 
the members of this association for their willing assistance 
to me upon every’ occasion’and to acknowledge the tireless 
and effective service rendered to me and to the association 
by the secretary. 4 

I shall always esteem the honor of having been your 
president one of the greatest that can come to me, and for 
7 all my wish is health, happiness and increasing pros- 
perity. 

The Secretary’s Report. 


The Chair—Gentlemen, the next report in the order 
of business is that of the secretary. 
Secretary E. F. Perry read the following: 


The annual task of trying to give in a report any fair 
idea of the year’s work and accomplishments of an associa- 
tion whose interests are so diversified as ours is probably 
more than should be expected, and I sometimes feel that 
such reports are not only detrimental but often convey a 
very false impression as to the exact situation. In such a 
brief report as I am expected to make one can treat of the 
work only in a general way. 

There are but a few members here today who were active 
in the association ten years ago, and fewer still who have 
followed the work of the organization through the various 

hases.. Ten years ago we had 201 members; today 368. 

hen our members were located in eleven states; today we 
have members in twenty-nine states and three provinces in 
Canada and means from coast to coast. During the last 
year we have had thirty-six new applications for member- 
ship of which thirty-three were acted upon favorably, and 
there have been thirty-one withdrawals, leaving a net gain 
for the year of two. We have double the number of com- 
mittees of ten years ago, and there are three times as many 
members working on these standing committees. 

You will recall that at the last annual meeting there was 
considerable discussion over increasing the annual dues, and © 
it.was predicted that a considerable loss of membership 
would result. With that in mind, and the probable open 
field of the Pacific coast, a special canvass was planned in 
the early spring toward increasing the membership. The 
San Francisco disaster came coupled with an annoying 
car shortage on .the coast and delay was advised, conse- 
quently no organized effort was made until the trustees’ 
meeting in January, 1907, at which time a small net loss 
of members was reported. Since then special effort . has 
been made, with the result that today we show a slight 
gain over last year. : 


Expansion the Order. 

This is preéminently an age of centralization; an age of 
intense concentration of energy, power and facilities in all 
lines of endeavor. ‘The slogan of our members seems to be 
“the maximum results at the minimum cost of time or 
effort consistent with efficiency.” Expansion seems to be 
the order of the day. Our association is no exception to 
this rule, and I doubt very much whether any other 
organization of any character has, during the last decade, 
so broadened its scope or been forced to meet such a wide 
range of diversified interests. So ge and yet so forcibly 
have these evolutions been at work in extending our opera- 
tions that even we in charge are astounded at the advance 
when we calmly consider the situation. 

Edmund Burk says, “When bad men combine, good men 
must associate.” Only a few years ago association work 
was -unrecognized; today nearly every lumberman is a 


* member of some association, and many are members of 


several. Our association, in order to keep pace with busi- 
ness progress, has constantly added special facilities for 
handling its varied and growing business, and thus we have 


. the many departments, relating :to: 


First—Executive and the general correspondence. 
Second—The bureau of information, or credit department. 
Third—tThe legal or collection department. 
Fourth—Arbitration. 

Fifth—Railroad and transportation. 

Sixth—Fire and marine insurance. 
Seventh—Forestry. 

Eighth—Terms ‘of sale. 

Ninth—Legislation. 

Tenth—Trade «relations. 

Eleventh—National inspection rules. 


And so on,' and each of these in turn has its important 


function; and each from a national standpoint has a 
. relative value which is not at all comprehended by the 


average member, for it seems to be the rule that the indi- 


’ vidual member fs rarely at one time interested in more than 


two or oe Pa of general association work. An old 
saw much u is that “The world is small,” but it is so 
old that it becomes trite and applies with great force to the 
lumber situation. Shipping points are no. longer close to 
consuming. centers when measured in miles, but when 
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considered by general conditions “The world is small,” and 
“All the world is akin.” Personal acquaintance with the 
man you sell to is no longer essential. What you want to 
know is his general reputation, what others think of him, 
how he has treated them and what his needs are. You are 
no longer willing to sell your lumber to everyone who is 
willing to pay for it, but the legitimate retailer, although 
1,000 miles away, can buy of you if he is O. K.; therefore, 
our bureau of information or credit department. 

You no longer alone try to cope with the railroads, but 
you ask your competitor to help you to get your rights, 
while at the same time you ask for no special favors over 
other shippers. Legislation is no longer ignored and allowed 
to go unnoticed, but you coijperate with fellow members and 
other organizations to get the best and fairest legislation 
possible and the most effective for the good of all. 

You have disputes with your customers, who sometimes 
are your competitors, and instead of trying to adjust your 
differences by long drawn out lawsuits you use your associa- 
tion’s good offices to adjust them, and in case of failure 
then you ask for arbitration. 

You fight fire insurance companies with organizations 
conducted in your interests and controlled by men of your 
selection. And so on down the full list of the association 
departments. 

Work of Departments. 

To report what our association has done in the last year 
is but to give in detail the work of the above departments, 
all of which will be referred to in the reports of the various 
committees that have had these matters in charge and, as 
intimated at the start, even these reports will not fully 
portray the actual accomplishments. Many committeemen 
refrain from taking the credit due them for work performed, 
as much of their work is that of negotiation and super- 
vision, and visible results are not always a true portrayal 
of the actual work done, but I bespeak a careful considera- 
tion of all committee reports. 

The association again this year has been actively engaged 
in the prosecution of the carstake equipment complaint, 
which undertaking has required considerable attention and 
is acknowledged to be one of the most important matters 
we have before us. 

Next in importance, possibly, is the work done under the 
plans laid down last year by the executive committee and 
the trade relations committee along trade relations lines. 
Little of this work has come directly under the notice of 
that committee, but the action taken at Ottawa has enabled 
us to work in greater-harmony with the retail associations, 
and a large number of classifications of trade have been 
made, and apparently to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
Probably the most noticeable change has been our work in 
conjunction with the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective 
Association. We have had the hearty codperation of our 
members in that field, and it has been a source of great 
satisfaction to note the hearty response of our members in 
matters taken up with them; in fact, our effort to adjust 
certain unsatisfactory conditions has extended to other 
wholesalers not our members. 

Lest our president should not refer to it, I am sure you 
will be pleased to learn that the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Protective Association, appreciating his interest in trade 
relations, the existing relations between them and the 
National association, last week elected him to honorary 
membership in its association, conferring the same honor 
upon your secretary. I am sure this will be appreciated by 
all, because we have not always been able to agree with that 
association in trade relation matters, but a new light seems 
to have dawned upon the situation, and I know we will all 
profit by it. 

The Fraternal Spirit. 


We maintain most cordial relations with all the individual 
associations comprising the Eastern Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York and all the western retail associations, 
and there seems to be working among us such a spirit of 
harmony that trade relation topics the last year have been 
most successfully and satisfactorily disposed of. 

I believe the great mass of business men would rather do 
business on the level than in any other way, and if we 
could round up all the vicious re oe in this country they 
would be hopelessly in the minority, and we could rest 
contented knowing that in the hands of the majority the 
business of the country would be safe. To be sure, it is 
easier today than ever before to control the would be 
scalper, because we have no trouble to sell our lumber; in 
fact, it seems to be difficult to keep from selling. 

In a group of very prominent retailers the other day the 
remark was made to me and heartily concurred in, that 
trade relations between wholesaler and retailer are in the 
best condition today that has ever prevailed, and I believe 
that if there is any credit due to the wholesalers, and 
undoubtedly there is, our association alone is entitled to it. 

I do not know to what extent the committee on arbitra- 
tion will cover its work in its report, but the chairman 
may not bring out what I consider a feature of National 
association work; and that is the fact that we have the 
privilege of going to that committee brings about many 
amicable adjustments which otherwise could result in ordi- 
nary quarrels, and probably legal complications and law- 
suits. The association has been instrumental in disposing 
of a large number of these matters —s the year—how 
satisfactorily can only be determined by those of you who 
have been interested, but as there has been no expressed 
dissatisfaction, it has been very gratifying for us to con- 
duct this method of adjustment. 

A good deal of the work of the secretary is in handling 
the general correspondence and in supervising the large 
amount of detail work which usually devolves upon a sec- 
retary. It is needless to mention the work done in connec- 
tion with our visiting members, but this is an increasingly 

leasant duty, and one of the most important, and I be- 
Reve is appreciated by those of you who find it convenient 
to call at our office. 


Trips to Lumber Centers. 

It has also been possible to make about the usual number 
of trips to the various lumber centers, both east and west; 
but with our increasing membership I find that I am 
unable to call upon as large a percentage of the member- 
ship as formerly, although we meet by far a larger num- 
ber in the course of a year. 

In January, at the suggestion of the board of trustees, 
I attended a conference in Chicago called to consider the 
question of national reciprocal demurrage. The delibera- 
tions consumed two days, and there were in attendance dele- 
gates from all sections of the country, representing shippers 
of coal, hay, groceries, feed, ice, lumber and many other 
commodities. The result of that conference was the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to wait upon the president and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with a view of get- 
a legislation in Congress as will give the desired 
relief. 

During the year we have had four meetings of the board 
of trustees ; two at the time of the annual meetings and the 
usual spring and fall meetings. During the interval the 
executive committee has held meetings whenever necessary 
and several times has had with it the chairmen of 
some of the regular standing or special committees for pur- 
poses of conference upon special subjects. 

Your president has been constant in his attention to the 
duties of that office and in addition to a very large corre- 
spondence he has made more than the usual number of 
visits to the New York office and has also attended such 
other conferences as the work has required. 

A very splendid showing for the last twelve months con- 
vinces us that the association is well worth the effort and 
the diversified demands upon its boards and committees 
show that possibilities for oe good are appre- 
ciated. I feel that a further word regarding the increasin; 
membership is not out of place and if the members wil 
distribute their efforts over the entire year, and even though 





the effort is not strenuous, we could easily show a net gain 
of 0 this coming year. With an organization as well 
planned and so nicely —— to handle the problems of 
the day as they affect lumbermen as we are, I can con- 
ceive of no reasonable excuse that can be offered by lumber- 
men to not contribute their share, not only by becoming 
members but by. a more substantial codperation—that of 
their personal services. I can easily understand why when 
an organization is young and not established we may not 
join, but this association is no longer an experiment. 

I am pleased to report that from the secretary’s stand- 
point at Jeast the organization is in ges condition, that 
the members all respond heartily to the call of duty and 
that we are well equipped and ready to serve the trade in 
any right call that is made upon us. 

I wish to once again thank all the members who have 
so nobly stood by during the last year. 


The Chair—Gentlemen, a communication addressed 
to the president has just reached the desk and it is 
best to read it here, I think, as it is an invitation, 
and if it is accepted by you, as it no doubt will be, 
perhaps a committee of two of our members to carry 
our acceptance at once would be advisable. It reads 
as follows: 


The Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion extends to the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association its hearty greetings. Thanking you for your 
invitation to be with you at this meeting, we cordially 
invite the members of your association and your guests 
to meet socially with us in rooms 103 and 105 at the New 
Willard, immediately after your adjournment today. 

R. WHITE, President. 
Louis A. MANSFIELD, Secretary. 


What is you pleasure with regard to this invitation 
I have just read? 

The invitation was accepted and the chair, George 
M. Stevens, and Mr. Underhill were appointed to ex- 
press the association’s thanks and acceptance. 

The report of the treasurer was submitted. In the 
absence of Treasurer Cole, Henry Cape represented the 
financial affairs of the organization. 


Report of Audit and Finance Committee. 


Appended herewith is a statement from the Sidney P. 
Waud Auditing Company, which was engaged by the audit 
and finance committee to audit the secretary’s and treas- 
urer’s report. The report states that the books have been 
examined and found correct. The auditor makes no sugges- 
—— as to improvement in the present system of book- 
eeping. 

However, our voucher system does not seem to be in just 
the right shape for an association, and as the association 
has grown, and new work undertaken, the receipts and 
disbursements have naturally increased correspondingly, and 
with this fact in mind, and with a view of adopting every 
possible safeguard in disbursing the funds of the association 
the treasurer and secretary have prepared a voucher check, 
which it is believed will meet with the requirements. This 
matter has been considered by the board of trustees and the 
form meets with its approval. Your committee believes that 
the voucher suggested will enable a better record of the 
disbursements of the association, and recommends its 
adoption. E. M. Wivey, Chairman. 


Report of Bureau of Information. 


After the reading of the treasurer’s report by Sec- 
retary Perry the chair called for the annual report 
of the board of mafhagers and bureau of information, 
read by Chairman F. E. Parker as follows: 


Your board of managers is again called upon to make its 
annual report and finds itself able to report another year of 
successful work and progress and development. 

The bureau still occupies the leading place in the associa- 
tion work, and it is accomplishing better results than ever, 
profiting by age and experience. In its younger days much 
had to be learned by experience, systems had to be devel- 
oped and more than one plan started with the best of 
intentions had to be given up after experience had proven a 
wise teacher. Now it emerges with the mature judgment 
which only time and experience can give, and its success 
and efficiency are accordingly strengthened and, judged by 
its good works, it is deserving of the most loyal support of 
every member of the association. The membership of the 
bureau has now increased to 198, a net gain of one for the 
year. 

The number of reports on file has increased from 19,235 
on February 1, 1906, to 21,122 on February 1, 1907, an 
increagm of 1,887 for the year. An average of 119 reports 
a — were sent out for January and February. The 
reports are insured for $17,000, showing that a considerable 
money value has been placed on them, but the amount of 
information these reports contain and the work and care 
that has been expended in gathering this mass of informa- 
tion can scarcely be measured by dollars and cents. And 
here again your board of managers appeal to the members 
of the association who are not subscribers to the bureau to 

ive their consideration to the good work which the bureau 
s doing, not only for its subscribers but for the whole 
lumber trade. The indirect benefits which the bureau has 
accomplished are great indeed and difficult to estimate, and 
no lumbermen should hesitate to come into the fold of this 
important department and do his share to help the general 
conditions of the lumber trade. 

The legal department has finished its year with a _ suc- 
cessful record and has demonstrated the wisdom of the 
changes which were inaugurated two years ago. Claims on 
hand March 1, 1906, and received during the year amounted 
to $180,410.14. Of this amount $99,817.43 has been settled 
through the bureau or paid $20,676.52 
withdrawn; $46,974.66 is in the hands of local attorneys 
and $12,941.53 is in course of settlement through the 
superintendent’s office. The fees to the bureau from the 
legal department for the last year were $2,258, but better 
than the monetary gain is the satisfaction which the board 
of managers has reason to believe that this department 
under the new system is giving to its subscribers, and it is 
indeed with a feeling of pride that we point to the results 
of the last year. 

We believe the bureau is infinitely above and superior to 
the ordinary commercial agencies, and the legal department 
is likewise head and shoulders above the ordinary collection 
agency and many who have used both the bureau and the 
legal department have so testified during the last year in a 
most encouraging way on several occasions. 

Your boa of managers wishes to again express its 
appreciation of the work of the superintendent. What 
success has been achieved must be attributed to his careful 
and conscientious conduct of this work, and we will venture 
to predict many future years of successful work if this 
department is carried on on these same careful and con- 
scientious -lines. 

We are approaching a time when the association work is 
more scattered and more diversified every year. Our field 
now stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific. New ideas, 
new systems and new developments are needed to fit this 
enlarged field. As in every other field of business life the 
agen of yesterday becomes obsolete and out of date today. 

e must be constantly watchful, ever on the alert to meet 
the new conditions and grapple with the new problems. The 
organization of the bureau is built on a rock. It is capable 
of rising to meet the new conditions. It has benefited many 
lumbermen on many occasions in the past. It will benefit 
all who will lend their eapport and use its guidance in the 
future. It pays manyfold many ways. Can any lumber- 


man afford to be without its benefits? Will any refuse to 
give it their hearty coéperation and support? 


The report was received with applause and upon 
motion was ordered accepted and filed. 


Report of the Superintendent of the Bureau of In- 
formation. 


The next business was the report of the superin- 
tendent of the bureau of information, presented as 
follows: 


A more intimate knowledge of the bureau’s methods of 
communicating and compiling credit information is causing 
more extended use of this department of the association. It 
stands today as the a of contact between its subscribers 
and questionable trade, either as regards financial responsi- 
bility or unbusinesslike methods, in that it transmits val- 
uable information which cannot be secured through ordinary 
commercial sources. 

The statistical features of the bureau are fully covered 
in the report of the board of managers of the bureau of 
information and present as fair an idea of what your 
association is doing in the way of disseminating credit 
information as is possible in a short report, although no 
figures can be submitted to illustrate the magnitude of 
detail correspondence and special investigation necessary to 
keeping the records and reports up to date and within the 
prompt reach of all its subscribing members. 

All are agreed that the abnormal conditions of the last 
few years have combined to keep the trade more than 
usually alert for facts and information regarding credits 
and business methods. This extraordinary volume of trade, 
coupled with the unusual = in shipment and transit, 
has _ necessitated most careful inquiry and insight into 
conditions affecting both selling and buying trade. Ordi- 
narily this might indicate a situation more easy to contend 
with, but combined with a stringent money market has 
caused concerns in many quarters to curtail their buying; 
in fact, the last year or so has been so much a seller’s 
market that many of our theories regarding credits and 
fairly well rated concerns have changed, and this has 
caused more than the usual periodical revision of reports. 
I am happy to state that, with slight exceptions, the situa- 
tion has been easily met, either by careful foresight or 
ay work through our usual sources of information. 

The bureau is so well established that it seems needless 
to go very far into detail; but its constantly growing 
influence, systematic method of disseminating credit infor- 
mation, unquestionably places it at the head of lumber 
credit agencies. The slight reference made to its special 
features will enable a better idea of what has been accom- 
plished. 

Collection Department. 

A couple of years ago, as you will recall, the board of 
trustees decided to make a radical change in the legal or 
collection department, and instead of having claims and 
disputes or in fact any matters of a legal nature handled 
by outside parties they are handled through the association, 
where they receive the proper personal supervision that is 
in direct line with the plans as at first outlined at the 
organization of the association. 

This work was undertaken with some misgivings as to 
our ability to carry out the scheme as laid out by our 
board of managers, and while last year’s reports were quite 
optimistic as to the success of the plan the results this year 
have amply proven the wisdom of the change, and today we 
claim for the collection department the fullest measure of 
your coéperation, for it has really proven that it can handle 
your overdue and disputed accounts far better than any one 
else or any other agency. This may seem to be putting it 
too strong, but the successful negotiation of so many 
accounts, and the very satisfactory acknowledgments we 
have received from our patrons, allow us to make this 
strong claim. In addition the collection department has 
proven its ability to act successfully as arbiter, as will 
probably be stated to you by the arbitration committee, 
especially in reference to the many cases that have been 
reported to the committee, but which have been eventually 
settled before being officially considered by the arbitration 
committee. 

The figures submitted in Chairman Parker’s report show a 
very substantial increase in the claims collected or settled, 
and while the pecuniary results to the association have been 
gratifying it is not the intention of the board of managers 
to make this department a money making feature; rather 
it is expected and believed that the services rendered and 
information and experience received through the claims 
handled will be of such value to the bureau as to justify 
conducting this work on a basis of nearly cost, as the 
collection department performs a double function, making 
it well worth while on that basis, even though not at a 
large profit, for while it handles your past due and dis- 
uted claims at a minimum charge much lower than through 
ndividual attorneys it at the same time assists very 
materially in supplyjng the bureau members with important 
facts that cannot otherwise be obtained. 

Numerous letters on file testify to the value of the 
department in collecting claims, while many other com- 
munications indicate the desirability of our reports con- 
taining the data made possible from the experience in 
handling claims. Furthermore, our attorneys all over the 
country, who are of the very best class and who are pro- 
tected to us through the bonding system of the United 
States Fidelity & Guarantee Company, are interested in our 
class of business because our claims usually run large, and 
are always alert to advise us by wire or mail of any infor- 
mation bearing on the affairs of parties in whom our 
members are interested. You are undoubtedly aware that 
all attorneys prefer to receive collectable accounts than 
accounts against bankrupts; therefore, they sometimes seem 
overanxious to advise of any seeming weakness. 


Loss Prevented. 


On the other hand, we have found by experience that 
when our department can handle all the claims of our 
members against bankrupts, or those financially embarrassed, 
we can give better service and realize more on an adjust- 
ment than can be accomplished by each member acting 
individually. Much of the information secured through 
this department frequently prevents a loss and a —— 
claim, and it is this operation in a dual capacity that 
permits the bureau and its collection department to stand 
so prominently before the members as a special association 
privilege. I believe the department is entitled to~ your 
support and this lengthy reference. 

A substantial part of the special information contained 
in our weekly list A & B comes through our collection 
department, and which list is looked for by our members 
as a regular visitor. This enables you to promptly secure 
important information, either as to questionable financial 
risks, delinquent settlements, business changes, fires or 
court record items, and with this data before you you 
— frequently to be able to determine if the facts are 
sufficiently important to make sales, stop lumber in transit, 
start suit, or make further or of us. 

It is the invariable rule of the bureau, after obtaining 
information of the character above referred to, to carefully 
investigate and revise our reports, with a view of keeping 
our information for you up to date, and include all possible 
= ee details pertaining to the affairs of the party 

sted. 

The little pink sheets which you receive each week are 
given very careful consideration by the members, and are 
most important to the bureau in as the advisability 
of putting the name of any concern on list A & B. The 
present condition of trade necessitates prompt and concise 
reports from you as to renewals, delayed payments, unjust 
claims, protested paper etc., and much valuable information 
comes to us from the pink sheets, which are promptly 
scrutinized immediately they arrive at the office. I notice 
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a few members rarely send us -_ of this voluntary infor- 
s 


mation. Gentlemen, this is a mistake on your part. Be 
fair to your fellow members, give as much as you hope to 
get, and keep this department fully posted. 


Value of Weekly Reports. 


Occasionally a member will overlook the fact that under 
a ruling of the board of managers of the bureau it is 
necessary to have at least three separate complaints of slow 
pay, making unjust deductions, or not settling in accord- 
ance with terms, before we can list a name, although it is 
always possible, and usually desirable, to use this informa- 
tion in our reports, and they always have our most careful 
attention, and a large measure of the success of the bureau 
must be attributed to the voluntary information that comes 
to us through these weekly reports, as well as by personal 
letters etc. 

Our members, however, are becoming more adept each 
year in this scheme of furnishing information, and one of 
the features of the organization is the personality which 
enters into the makeup of its special reports, and makes 
them more reliable and more valuable than’ those secured 
through the ordinary commercial agencies. 

We continue to lay stress on the importance of signed 
statements of assets and liabilities, and I am pleased to 
again report increased coéjperation by your customers in 
——— us, voluntarily, annual statements. This, together 
with the numerous requests mailed each day from the office, 
has resulted in obtaining a very — percentage of state- 
ments, and instances are not rare where the bureau gets a 
statement from parties who are otherwise averse to sub- 
mitting anything but general facts to commercial agencies. 
This is as it should be—because your bureau of information 
is conducted entirely as a specializing agency and on a 
mutual basis and its reports are exclusively for lumbermen, 
who are just as desirous of selling a safe man as to avoid 
selling an unsafe man. 

In accordance with the plan adopted by the board two 
years ago the matter of adequate fire insurance continues to 
receive careful consideration and where statements show 
what appears to be insufficient insurance in comparison to 
value and liability of the risk and probable result in case 
of fire loss attention is called to the discrepancy and 
eee made that more insurance be had to protect not 
only the creditor but the buyer as well. 

Lists of Customers. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the importance 
of keeping on file with the bureau a revised list of your 
customers, which is held strictly confidential and in no 
way can it possibly get into other hands. Filing these 
lists with us enables a prompt notification, particularly if 
you have failed to ask for a report. This feature cannot be 
too stronely emphasized and most members are familiar 
= the advantage of keeping these customers’ lists up to 

ate. 

Reports on hand at present aggregate over 22,000, cover- 
ing all sections of the country. Their value to the whole- 
sale trade compared to the bureau of five years ago, or ten 
years ago, when only half or one-third that number were 
accessible, is a good commentary as to what their value must 
be today, and it should not require one-half the argument 
to increase our membership in the association or bureau, or 
to retain its present membership as was necessary earlier 
in our history. In order to keep pace with this growth the 
working force in the office has been increased largely, and 
additional office space is again necessary. 

The board of managers of the bureau and its chairman 
have been untiring in their efforts to improve the service 
wherever possible, and as the bureau is under their direct 
supervision, criticisms or suggestion are given careful con- 
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sideration and are solicited, and if warranted any modifica- 
tion in the existing plan will be gladly adopted. 

This report has been, in part at least, but a repetition 
of former reports, although you have all seen each year a 
constant and systematic growth. It seems to me that if ten 
years ago the members gladly paid $50 a year extra for 
these bureau reports present members could well afford to 
pay double, and outside of a personal interest I must say 
that I wonder often why every wholesaler does not or | 
avail himself of the privileges of this department. 
believe that the wholesaler who does the smallest business 
can save the cost many times over each year, and while all 
departments of the association work have their important 
place this bureau is in my belief the most valuable. It is in 
excellent condition so far as I can observe and report, and 
we hope for a gain of fifty new subscribers next year. 


The report of the committee on hardwood inspec- 
tion was called for and J. V. Stimpson, a member of 
the committee, stated that Mr. Wall was not present 
and that before making any report he desired to con- 


sult with the president and secretary of the associa- 


tion. 


Report of Fire Insurance Committee. 


The next business considered was a report of the 
committee on fire insurance read by George M. 
Stevens, jr., as follows: 


The report of your committee on fire insurance this year 
will be brief, owing to the fact that little of importance has 
been brought before the committee during the last year. 

During the infancy of this insurance movement in your 
association there were naturally questions of great im- 
portance before this committee, but in later years the 
various companies making a specialty of lumber insurance 
have handled these matters themselves, consequently about 
the only purpose of a standing committee on fire insurance 
at the present time is to be in readiness to act upon the call 
of the members on questions between themselves and the 
insurance organizations, and also to review the field of 
insurance at this season and be watchful of any derogatory 
movements or methods of these organizations against the 
policy holders. 

It is astounding when one considers the magnitude to 
which this insurance movement has grown from its incep- 
tion at the annual meeting held at Boston, March, 1899, 
when a small coterie of our members got together and 
formed what was known as the protective trust fund, which 
was the first plan of mutual insurance laid before this 
association. 

To quote you figures as to the saving that this has made 
would be a most difficult problem. It is safe to say that 
today there is undoubtedly $100,000,000 of risks carried by 
the various lumber insurance companies throughout this 
country; you can judge for yourselves what this means in 
the way of a saving to the lumber trade at large. Without 
these trade companies who can tell to what extent lumber 
rates would have been advanced the last few years by the 
board companies to reimburse them for heavy losses which 
they have recently sustained. I refer to the Baltimore 
insurance loss of $37,000,000, the Rochester losses amount- 
ing to $2,500,000 and the San Francisco disaster which cost 
them $180,000,000. 

There can be no question but what the formation of 
mutual and stock companies throughout the whole country 
that have made a specialty of lumber risks has saved the 
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ay so far as rates are concerned. If it were not for the 
independent underwriting companies undoubtedly the rates 
made by the old stock companies would in some instances 
be double what they are at the present time. 

Another great benefit derived from the independent com- 
anies has been the improvement of the physical hazard of 
umber risks, by reason of the close attention given by these 
companies to the inspection of plants. Their inspectors are 
experts in lumber risks and are, consequently, able to 
mee’ much better services in this regard than a general 
ns or. 

rade insurance has been one of the biggest material 
benefits accruing from association work, and is something 
worthy of a jealous guarding by those interested. The 
companies have to date demonstrated beyond peradventure 
the safety and excellent character of lumber risks at con- 
siderably less than board rates. Kem J are now sufficiently 
old to have compiled their own experience tables, and it is 
gunccally conceded that the experience of the trade com- 
panies is today the very best criterion of the hazard of 
such underwriting. 

As a trade institution lumber insurance has come to stay, 
and we believe that the companies in the field today are 
worthy of the full confidence and patronage of every mem- 
ber of the lumber trade. 

In closing, year committee cannot recommend too strongly 
the support of all the companies now in the field. They are 
all writing business on sound insurance principles, and we 
believe their aim is fair treatment and just dealings with 
all policy holders. 

G. M. Stevens, sr., Chairman. 
R. H. DOWNMAN. 

W. D. Young. 

B. H. ELLINGWoRTH. 

8. H. FULLERTON. 


The report was received and ordered placed on file. 

George M. Stevens, jr., who had been appointed to 
convey the thanks and acceptance of the association 
to the officers of the Eastern States Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, stated that he had received a 
hearty welcome and that the retail organization would 
expect to receive the National association’s members 
and their guests at 2 o’clock. 


Report of Terms of Sale Committee. 


The next business was the report of the committee 
on terms of sale submitted by W. W. Knight, chair- 
man: 


Your committee has little or nothing new to report as 
having taken place during the last year on this subject. 

The question of equalizing or unifying the terms of sale 
all over the country, and to apply to all the different 
branches of the lumber trade, is a difficult one. Local 
conditions and old established customs are hard to change. 
To quote from a letter recently received by the chairman: 
“It is reported that practically all the Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg concerns allow 2 percent for cash in thirty days. 
These terms are said to be printed on their stationery. 
Many firms in these markets allow 2 percent thirty days, 
1 percent sixty days, or ninety days net.” The writer shows 
that in a measure this reported condition is a fact, and the 
same remarks apply in a measure to other markets. 

The time consumed in transit has a very large bearing 
on the question also, as shipments from the Pacific coast 
never take less than thirty days and sometimes as much as 
sixty days for delivery. ‘The consignee is presumably en- 
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titled to examine the shipment before payment, and is 
further entitled to discount his bills after receipt of the 
goods. The same remarks apply to shipments from the 
south to the north and from the east to the west, where 
the delays in transit are likely to retard the prompt delivery 
of any shipment. 

We all suffer from the natural inclination of the = 
chaser to take advantage of ever ~_ possible to prolong 
the time in which he is entitled to discount, and the 
millennium will have arrived when the lumberman is able 
to dispose of his merchandise for 100 cents on the dollar 
instead of 98 cents or 98% cents as at present. 

This is the coridition in which we are doing business. We 
practically say to the purchaser that our lumber is not 
worth what we ask for it, and therefore offer it subject 
to a 2 percent discount. Whetber this condition can be 
eliminated in time to come is a question for the future to 
decide. 

The committee hesitates to make any special recommenda- 
tions at this time further than to ask the coéperation of 
the trade in general to a stricter enforcement, if possible, 
of the terms already established by this association. It is 
in such prosperous times as these that the seller can more 
consistently carry out and insist on his own terms of 
settlement, rather than to wait for a time when the lumber 
trade is seeking business, rather than the manufacturer or 
consumer being on the still hunt for practically all the 
lumber that can be delivered with any degree of promptness. 

Mr. Perry reports that a question which has occupied his 
attention a good deal is the — of the legality of 
having printed across the top of the letter head, or across 
the bottom of it, or on the back of it, certain conditions. 
In the legal department the question has come up very often 
as to the cause of delays etc. and its effect on contracts. 
At Mr. Perry's suggestion and in consultation with a number 
of the members during the last two years, the question of 
making these conditions a part of a letter has been con- 
sidered from many standpoints, and a number of our mem- 
bers have adopted the plan of making the special conditions 
a part of the letter by having it printed in their letter in 
a way that in quoting or writing the conditions become a 

art of the quotation or letter, the name, address etc. being 
Brst inserted above a and the balance of the 

ter following the conditions. 
 -. commantttes believes that some united action on the 
part of the members along this line would very materially 
aid the association in the collection of disputed accounts, 
for it is difficult at times to arrive at a fair adjustment of 
disputed accounts because parties claim that they did not 
ay any attention to the conditions printed on the head or 
back of a letter or order sheet, and the courts in two or 
three instances have made a point that these conditions 
were printed in such a manner that there could be no claim 
made that they formed a part of the contract or quotation. 


The Chair—Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the committee; is there any information or any 
questions that might be asked of Mr. Knight, or any 
consideration of it here on the floor? I know Mr. 
Knight has felt, and the trustees have on one or 
more occasions considered the matter and in a gen- 
eral way it is felt among the board of trustees that 
some time in the future, perhaps, it might be de- 
sirable for other associations to be asked to join us, 
or for us to join with other associations in making 
general and uniform terms of sale. We believe a 
single association cannot effectively carry forward 
any pronouncement on this subject. What is your 
pleasure, gentlemen, with regard to this report? 


Mr. Frost—I move its acceptance. 


Being duly seconded the motion prevailed. 
The President—The next in order is the report of 
the membership committee, M. E. Tremaine, chairman. 


Report of Membership Committee. 


The trustees just previous to the last annual meeting of 
the association had an exhaustive discussion as to the effect 
an increase in dues would have on the membership. At that 
time the opinion prevailed that we might perbaps lose fifty 
members on this account and that we would be doing well 
if the association did not show a net loss of over twenty- 
five members at the end of the association year. 

The association is to be congratulated on the fact that 
its membership has been maintained, and that we did not 
have the expected loss, owing to the fact that the wholesale 
dealers realize more fully than ever its value and {increasing 
benefit. i 

While the board of trustees and the membership com- 
mittee are entitled to credit for their efforts, we believe that 
the satisfactory results are due in a great measure to the 
fact that this association is becoming more and more im- 
portant, and that the members realize that the enrollment 
of their names is well worth the price of the dues. In fact 
several members have indicated this; one man went so far 
as to say that it helped to keep his bank balance out of 
red ink. 

The secretary has been especially diligent in keeping 
before us prospective names, and the office has sent out 
frequent communications to the members urging them to 
be on the lookout for desirable additions. The committee 
has written upwards of 200 letters from its respective 
offices in an effort to keep the association before the people 
who could use and appreciate its benefits. We believe the 
resignations were due almost entirely to the usual changes 
in business firms. 

The figures are as follows: 


Membership Statement. 


ASSOCIATION, 
Membership Mardi 2, 1906. «cc csccecccscscscccs ‘ 366 
Applications received since........sesesesesecees 36 
Blected .vccccees Pendle. sb be a6. nee een hh as ee ek be ‘ 33 
Rejected ....... at6¥ 600 sbéb eHderEeRE weseecenan of 
In hands of committee...... cocvecceeroeosocecns 1 
399 
Withdrawals... ccscccece see eedeeeseowe incite w/e-oaks hae 31 
Membership March 1, 1907.........cceeees qeoe OOS 
BUREAU. 
ee ae eer rere Neue See 
Subscribers joined since.............++. yee eee 14 
211 
WO 65.655 6knd ces mheateneseneeuaee se eeu als 13 
Subscribers March 1, 1907....... errr aneiedeecke 198 


M. S. TREMAINE, Chairman. 


It was moved that the report be accepted, which 
motion prevailed. 


The President—The next is the report of the com- 
mittee on arbitration, W. G. Frost, chairman. 


Report of Committee on Arbitration. 


The work of your arbitration committee for the year just 
closing has been somewhat less in the number of cases 
actually arbitrated than formerly, which is an indication 
that our members and the wholesale and retail trade gen- 
erally are able to carry on and consummate deals in large 
numbers and representing large transactions with but little 
friction or trouble—certainly less than in former years. 

We do not say this without first having the knowledge 
that our legal department, entirely separate and distinct 


from the arbitration work, has had fewer disputed cases in 
court each year even in face of our association’s larger 
membership and a much increased volume of business done 
generally by the members. 

Believing it to be the desire of all to avoid trouble, and 
that an pony directed concerted action looking toward 
the avoidance of trouble is a worthy and important work 
for the association, we desire to cite or explain something 
of the workings of the department. 

First, we have evidence and proof that the mere existence 
of this arbitration tribunal has a — effect in lessening 
the number of lawsuits and litigations in which our mem- 
bers would be involved. 

Secondly, we are convinced that the eases submitted to 
us are in the main adjusted to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned and that the saving of time, collection and lawyers’ 
fees and court expenses has been great. 

Again, we believe that parties to an arbitration as a rule 
can consistently and often do continue dealings with each 
other, whereas had the same case been brought to suit the 
feelings of one or both participants would generally prevent 
further transactions. 

During the year now closing a large number of cases have 
in one way and another been submitted to the association, 
some with instructions to begin suit at once, others for 
submission to our committee, still others merely citing the 
trouble and seeking a remedy. 

Mr. Perry, sometimes after consultation with one or more 
members of the committee, but usually without assistance, 
pee seg negotiated an adjustment of many of these 

culties. 


ne where a settlement outside of court seemed 


imocss e have been quickly adjusted to the satisfaction 
of all. 

Your committee wishes to heartily thank Secretary Perry 
for his interest and attention to this part of the work, 
realizing that he has not only relieved the committee by 
greatly lessening the number of cases, but has prevented 
publicity and expense as well, which the interested parties 
must appreciate. 

The arbitration committee has and does at all times stand 
— to consider and order a fair and impartial settlement 
of all cases placed in its hands. We thoroughly believe in 
arbitration and strongly approve of its continued applica- 
tion in our association work and highly commend its use to 
our members. 


WILLIAM G. Frost, Chairman. 

The report was accepted and filed. 

The Chair—In view of the fact of the small num- 
ber in attendance at this hour and the splendid dis- 
patch with which the work has gone along, and in 
view of the nature of some of the remaining reports, 
I think it is possible to adjourn the session until to- 
morrow. On the program which follows, several of 
the committees have a very marked relation to each 
other, particularly the legislation and railroad and 
transportation committees, and it would be quite de- 
sirable to present them together, tomorrow. The com- 
mittee on forestry may have Gifford Pinchot with it 
tomorrow, and the trade relations report we desire to 
have presented at the time the visiting delegates will 
be here as arranged on the program. The chair feels 
like a prompt attendance at the sessions tomorrow 
will enable us to take care well of the remaining 
features on the program. 

If it is the pleasure of the convention, with the 
appointment and nominations of committees, we can 
adjourn now without in any way interfering with the 
work as planned. 

A motion was made that a committee of seven on 
nomination of trustees and committee of five on reso- 
lutions be appointed. This motion prevailed. 

Attention was called by President Dill to a sample 
stake forwarded by the National Tube Company, 
which he asked all members to inspect. He also stated 
that a musicale had been arranged for the entertain- 
ment of the ladies in attendance in the parlors on 
the first floor, and that refreshments would be served 
at this entertainment. 

Announcement of the members to serve on the two 
temporary committees was then made. 

No further business being offered at this time re- 
cess was taken until Thursday at 10 a. m. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


It was not until 11 o’clock that President Dill called 
the meeting to order. The first business taken up 
was the report of the legislative committee, of which 
R. W. Higbie is chairman. The report was read by 
Mr. Underhill, of Philadelphia. 


Report of the Committee on Legislation. 


Since the last annual meeting several matters of consid- 
erable importance have had the attention of your committee 
on legislation. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, and 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., speaking for 
themselves and a large number of others engaged in the 
lumber trade, asked our association to indorse their petition 
to the Congress of the United States, in which they asked 


that the government take over the port located at Gulfport, J 


Miss., making it a government harbor and also asking that 
a suitable appropriation be made for maintaining it as such. 

This matter was carefully investigated and commended 
itself so strongly not only to your committee but also to 
some of the executive officers of our association that a cir- 
cular letter was sent to all the members of our association, 
under date of January 23, asking our members to urge upon 
their representatives in Congress the importance of this 
matter and to ask for their support. 

Your committee is pleased to report that the appropria- 
tion bill known as the “rivers and harbors bill” contains a 
provision that the government should take over Gulfport 
and contains an appropriation for the maintaining of the 
same. 

The National Reciprocal Demurrage Convention. 


During the latter part of the year a call was issued for 
a convention of shippers to be held in Chicago early in 
January for the purpose of urging upon Congress the 
necessity and importance of passing some law to compel 
railroads to furnish cars for loading more oer od and to 
move loaded cars to their destination more promptly. This 
convention has since been known as the “National Recip- 
rocal Demurrage Convention” Our association was repre- 
sented at that convention by Edward Hines, of Chicago, 
and Secretary Perry. 

While our representatives at this convention believed in 
the importance and necessity of the prompt movement of 
freight and did what in their best judgment seemed for the 
best interest of all concerned, it is perhaps not unwise to 
say that owing to circumstances over which they had no 
control they were in the minority at that convention, and 
yet the reports which have come to your committee as to 
the outcome of that convention will bear out the statement 
that the action of our representatives had a most wholesome 
effect upon its proceedings and deliberations. This matter 


is subsequently referred to at length in this report. 

Our association was invited by the Foreign Commerce 
Convention which was held at Washington on the 14th and 
15th of January to send a representative delegate. We were 
fortunate in having our association represented at that con- 
vention | William BE. Litchfield, of ton. Mr. Litchfield 
has been invited to make a report to you at this convention 
and will be heard at the proper time. 

At our last annual convention you will recall that we 
indorsed the movement to repeal the compulsory pilotage 
bill now on the statute books of the United States. This 
matter was referred to a special committee of which Robert 
R. Sizer, of New York, was made chairman, and Mr. Sizer 
has been invited to submit his report on this matter. 

Inasmuch as there have always seemed to be many opin- 
ions on the question “Who owns goods in transit?’ and as 
our association has received many inquiries from members 
covering various phases of this subject, this question was 
referr by our association to Walter W. Ross, general 
counsel to the car stake and — complaint executive 
committee, and an experienced railroad attorney, for his 
opinion. This opinion was ee pa ps by our association in 
July, 1906, in a paper called “Lumber Legal Opinions.” 
Your committee considers this opinion of great importance, 
because it so thoroughly covers the ground, and is so un- 
questionably correct that it recommends that this opinion 
be made a part of this report and published in the minutes 
of this meeting. 


A motion was made by J. M. Hastings that the 
report be accepted and filed and the recommendations 
adopted. This disposition was made of the report. 

The report of the committee on forestry was called 
for and read by George F. Craig, chairman. 


Forestry Report. 


( While your forestry committee has not been inactive 
it has little to present to you in the way of actual results. 
The work which it has undertaken is of the kind which 
requires much seed sowing and patient cultivation before 
any fruit is apparent. 

Acting on the conclusions reached in our report of last 
year, we took up the subject of legislation for the regu- 
lation of taxation and the prevention of fires on defor- 
ested lands, and finding the subject of taxation to be full 
of difficulties and of absorbing interest the less knotty 
problem of fires was pushed into the background. 

Such legislation being entirely under state control, and 
Pennsylvania being for many reasons best prepared for 
experimental purposes, an effort has been made to frame 
a taxation law for this state which will fill all vital re- 
quirements and. with slight modifications to meet vary- 
ing conditions, be adaptable for other states. 

Through the active coéperation of Hon. S. B. Elliott, 
of the Pennsylvania department of forestry, the matter 
was brought to the attention of the Pennsylvania For- 
estry Association and at a meeting held in Wilkesbarre 
in June last a committee was appointed to draft the nec- 
essary law. The chairman of your committee was ac- 
corded a place on this committee, 

Owing to the usual difficulties met in a committee of 
any size and as the biennial session of the Pennsylvania 
legislature was approaching, Mr. Elliott, acting with your 
committee, undertook to draft an act which would secure 
the desired relief. ’ 

In framing this act suggestions were received from 
representatives of the National Forest Service, Pennsyl- 
vania State Forestry Commission, Yale Forest School and 
from a number of members of this association and other 
individuals, and when completed it was finally submitted 
to the Pennsylvania Forestry Association. 


Important Requirements. 


There were three important requirements to be met: 

— have an act which would afford the necessary 
relief. 

_o have an act which would pass the legislature, 
an 

3—To have an act which would stand the test of consti- 
tutionality, and the three were far from being synony- 
mous, , 

These labors finally brought forth two acts; the first 
establishing a class of lands to be known as “Auxiliary 
Forest Reserves’”’ and the second regulating the taxation 
of all lands in this class. The gist of the first act is that 
any owner of surface lands suitable for forestry purposes 
may, on application to the commissioner of forestry, have 
said lands certified to the county commissioners as auxil- 
iary forest reserves, upon entering into an agreement to 
treat said lands in accordance with the instructions of 
the forest commissioners. The second act provides that 
no lands so certified shall be assessed in excess of one 
dollar an acre for the purposes of taxation. 

he two acts were introduced simultaneously in the 
house on January 30, 1907, were referred to the commit- 
tee on forestry and were reported out from the commit- 
tee on February 4. They passed first reading without 
debate, but on second reading, meeting with expected 
opposition, were referred back to the forestry commit- 
tee. The greatest objection arose from the fact that 
the low assessed valuation on these lands would naturally 
reduce the revenues applicable to school and road pur- 
poses. 

To meet this objection Mr. Elliott has offered to the 
committee a third bill, under the provisions of which the 
state shall pay to municipalities an annual charge of one 
eent an acre and to school districts an annual charge of 
two cents an acre on all auxiliary forest reserves situate 
within their respective limits. While the principal objec- 
tion has thus been met, it is impossible to predict the 
fate of these bills and we are reduced to the consola- 
tions of hope. 


/ A Forestry Fire Act. 


The Pennsylvania department of forestry has prepared 
a fire act which was introduced in the house on January 
31, 1907. and also referred to the committee on forestry. 
This bill constitutes all constables, justices and employees 
of the department of forestry exofficio fire wardens with 
power to employ other persons for the purpose of sup- 
pressing forest fires; and apportions the expense thereof 
equally between the state and the counties in which said 
fires occur, and without limiting the amount which may 
be so expended: 

Within a few days we have been advised that a bill, 
regulating taxation on somewhat the same lines as our 
Pennsylvania bill, nas been introduced in the legislature 
of Iowa, but we have not had the opportunity of obtain- 
ing a copy of it. 

The liberal subscription pledged at last year’s meeting 
to the fund for the endowment of the chair of applied 
forestry and practical lumbering in Yale Forest School 
has not been called in by the association, and we have 
been unable to obtain anv information as to the present 
status of the fund. F ; eyerhaeuser, chairman of 
the committee, writes that owing to pressure of private 
affairs he has turned this matter over to N. W. McLeod, 
and a letter addressed to Mr. McLeod has elicited no 
response. It is left to the association at large to indicate 
what course they desire to pursue with reference to 
these subscriptions. Your committee makes no sugges- 
tions whatever. 


Forest Reserves Indorsed. 


A resolution was passed at our last meeting indorsing 
the Sovthern Appalachian and White Mountain Forest 
Reserves. At the session of Congress which expired on 
March 4 the bill authorizing these reserves was unan- 
imously passed by the senate but failed to come up in 
the house. : 

Some opposition to forest reserves generally has been 
found to exist among lumbermen. 
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This appears to be based on the possibility of the 
reserves conflicting with opering operations, in which 
ease it is questionable whether the federal government 
could afford and would be willing to pay a price which 
would fully represent the value of a timber tract in 
active operation. 

While your committee does not feel competent to pass 
final judgment on this question, it believes that lumber- 
men are able to cope with each individual situation as it 
may arise, and further that lumbermen as a body are 
sufficiently broad and liberal to risk a minimum of per- 
sonal profit for a maximum of general benefit. 

Bearing on this question we have received from Gif- 
ford Pinchot a letter explaining the position of the gov- 
ernment with regard to the forest reserves. Mr. Pin- 
chot’s attitude in forestry matters has always been so 
practical and so universally fair to the lumperman that 
we have taken the liberty of meestos the full text of 
his letter. In practical forestry Mr. Pinchot is the gov- 
ernment, and his assurances ought to allay any doubts 
regarding the wisdom and safety of our inaorsement of 
forest reserve legislation. 


Government Reserve Policy. a 


“Reserves and the government reserve policy are decid- 
edly to the front just now. It seems to me that the 
western lumbermen who criticize this policy ought to 
take a broader view. Were the timber on unreserved 
public lands lumbermen would doubtless find a way to 
secure these lands when wanted, as they have other 
iands from the public domain; but they could not secure 
them legally, and, having secured them, it is highly im- 
probabie that they would manage them conservatively. 
Waste by fire and destructive lumbering would repeat 
the old story, and in one region after another the lumber 
business would be self-exterminating. Is it not better 
for the lumbermen to be able to buy stumpage from the 
government at a fair price and cut under regulation, 
knowing that the forests will always be there for them 
to draw upon, than to have to connive at fraud, or per- 
haps take the timber in order to get it at all, and make 
an end to the forests, even though they may realize a 
larger immediate profit on this operation? Is it not 
essentially a choice between honesty and a steady busi- 
ness, and growing rich on public plunder? 

“In the east, of course, the case is different. If the 
Southern Appalachian and White Mountain reserves are 
created, the government would have to pay a fair price 
for the land, since this is already in private ownership. 
I believe, however, that these reserves also will, in the 
long run, benefit the lumbermen by making the industry 
more stable. ‘There is no reason why lands now held by 
lumber companies should not be purchased subject to 
the removal of the standing timber, under such regula- 
tions as would preserve the forest itself. As you of 
course know, the present measure for creating these 
reserves is killed, yet the same question must come up 
again, I think. Too much sentiment has been roused to 
let the matter drop, and the evils of deforestation in 
their relation to water power and floods must, as they 
become progressively felt, sooner or later compel govern- 
ment intervention.”’ 

A year’s education and experiment have modified but 
have not materially changed what may have been re- 
garded as our ultra-conservative views on practical for- 
estry from. the lumberman’s standpoint. Our present con- 
clusions are advanced not as facts, not as definite laws, 
but as theories deduced from a modest attempt to dis- 
cover the best methods of handling cutover lands. The 
experiment being in the higher Appalachian forest must 
confine these theories to the timber of similar: regions. 


Solutions of Importance. 


Practical forestry is an experiment, a problem whose 
solution may be as varied as the value of ‘‘X,” and it is 
therefore of paramount importance that our lumbering 
show the best possible financial results and that present 
profit be not sacrificed to’ posterity. Therefore, we be- 
lieve that the “‘preservation of the smaller growth of the 
forest” and the “natural reforestation of cutover lands’’ 
must remain as the basis of lumbermen’s forestry, with 
only such modifications as experience may justify. 

Hemlock seems doomed to disappear with the exhaus- 
tion of the present crop. It is not only uncertain of 
reproduction, but exceedingly slow in growth. Existing 
conditions illustrate this. 

Narrow fire strips in dense stands of virgin hemlock 
have grown up to birch and beech, and natural repro- 
duction of the hemlock is entirely wanting. This transi- 
tory type of hardwood might again give place to hemlock 
but not within the limit of time for commercial pur- 
pcses. On the basis that at least no harm will result and 
primarily fcr the purpose of fire protection strips of 
standing hemleck about 300 feet in width may be left 
in selected locations, extending from top to bottom of 
the slopes and at intervals of about half a mile. They 
will be of some value for seeding purposes, though pos- 
sibly only from: the spruce and hardwoods which occur 
in mixture with the hemlock and for economic reasons 
must be removed before logging improvements are aban- 
doned. ‘They should be kept from slash in felling the 
adjacent timber and will be more effective for fire pro- 
tection if the aijoining skidrow on each side be burned 
over, 

In spruce stands the only advisable method is practi- 
cally clean cuiting. The second crop would, as a rule, 
be insufficient to justify the improvements necessary for 
its removal. The small timber, subject to damage in the 
first cutting, is later liable to destruction by insects, fire 
ind wind, particularly where the soil is thick humus. 
Therefore, all timber which is profitably marketable for 
any purpose should be removed, using such care as is 
possible to preserve the unmarketable saplings. A por- 
tion of the extra revenue derived by clean cutting may 
be expended in artificial reforestation with better ulti- 
mate results. 

By thus eliminating hemlock as a future forest tree 
and reducing to a minimum the amount of young spruce, 
left for natural reproduction, it apparently becomes nec- 
essary to assist Nature in her efforts to reéstablish the 
ccniferous forest. Present conditions will not warrant 
the more expensive experiment of setting out young 
stock and we must be content with artificial seeding. 

While the ground is still frozen the slash between the 
skidroads should be burned, or perhaps better the slash 
between every second or third skidroad, care being 
taken to select those strips which contain least natural 
reproduction. These burnt areas form an excellent seed- 
bed and act as a fire break for the protection of the 
giowing forest. 

On the bed thus prepared reliable seed selected to fit 
the conditions of soil and climate should immediately be 
sewn. Spruce, particularly norway spruce, fir, larch and 
white pine have been selected for first experiment. 
Black locust is suggested in mixture with the conifers 
as producing some earlier revenue by conversion into 
ties, while furnishing protection from sun and frost to 
the evergreen seedlings. 

Interspersed with spruce and hemlock areas on these 
higher altitudes occur pure stands of hardwood consist- 
ing of ash, chestnut, oaks, beech, birch and maple, with 
some cucumber and: basswood. Were it practicable to 
Go so, the best management might be to allow these 
hardwoods to remain for future operation, or at most to 
confine present operations to improvement cuttings. 
This, however, would violate the rule to consider first of 
ali_the present financial returns. 

The smaller trees of these species, producing as they 
do lumber of the lowest des, may consistently be left 
on the ground. It may as well, however, to remove 
as far as possible even the smaller trees of the less val- 
uable kinds such as beech and maple, in order to give 
better opportunity to more desirable woods. 

Where the young growth is not sufficiently dense, se- 


lected seed trees mor be left in addition, but as these 
may be either defective timber or of but moderate size, 
little loss will be occasioned. Ash and red birch are rec- 
ommended both on account of their value for a second 
crop and their ability to reproduce themselves readily. 

This report evoked great applause. 

The Chair—Gentlemen, if the members of this as- 
sociation were the legislators for the national gov- 
ernment, I am sure that no bill concerning forestry 
nor any request for money for prosecuting that work 
as now conducted by the national government would 
be lost if sent to them, and no speaker or chairman of 
this meeting could have pigeon holes large enough in 
which to lose information supplied to it. 

We have Mr. Pinchot with us this morning and it 
is our pleasure to hear from him on the subject in 
which we all find so much interest. 

Mr. Scatcherd—I should like to ask the forestry 
committee if they desire to publish and have on ree- 
ord Mr. Pinchot’s letter as part of their report? 

Mr. Craig—It was intended to do so. 

Mr. Scatcherd—Then, in that connection, I should 
like to have him substitute a word in that letter. 
Inadvertently he says ‘‘steal.’’ Now, no lumberman 
ever steals anything. We take the timber but we do 
not steal it. I think Mr. Pinchot will allow me to 
amend his letter to that extent? 

The Forester. 

Gifford Pinchot—Gentlemen, that letter was not in- 
tended for publication. Mr. Scatcherd, as is cus- 
tomary in his penetration, read my mind better than 
the stenographer was able to get it, and his correc- 
tion merely fits my intention and is accepted with 
pleasure. 

1 have only just a word or two to say this morning, 
gentlemen, and I shall be very brief. First, I want to 
thank you and Mr. Dill for the chance to say it, and 
secondly, I want to express, as I have had occasion to 
do before, the great gratification which the support of 
this association and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association of the Forest Service gives to everyone of 
the members of that service. I have been here several 
times when Mr. Craig has read the reports of the forestry 
committee and every time that report has been practical 
and to the point, and on this occasion I think the com- 
mittee has carried its work further than ever before by 
getting legislation before state legislative bodies with the 
prospect of enactment. That is the kind of thing that 
seems to me to be most worthy of congratulation on the 
part of the association. The association is now getting 
on the ground where its work counts, through Mr. Craig 
and his committee. I know it will give every member of 
the association pleasure as it does every member of the 
Forest Service. 

Now your chairman has referred to the fact that there 
has been some little disagreement at the other end of the 
avenue on the subject of the Forest Service. I have known 
from the time when my conscience awoke me in early 
life that I was a bad man, and I have now had it not only 
seared upon my trembling conscience but the specifica- 
tions have been given to me so there is no question about 
it any more. We will accept that; I know it is so now. 
On the other hand I want to enter a demurrer to one of 
the charges which has been made, and that is the ques- 
tion of not merely forest service, but of the general land 
policy of the government. 

If any of you have read the reports of the debates, you 
have seen that the Forest Service has been repeatedly 
charged with two things: In the first place, it is busy 
getting all the timber of the country into the hands of 
the so-called lumber trust, if such an organization exists, 
in order to raise prices and prevent the small man from 
going into the lumber business. In the second place, it 
has been busy in preventing the honest settler from going 
onto the lands in the west and making a home. 

Now there is one authority on the subject who, when 
quoted, seems to me to settle the question, and that is 
the President of the United States. (Great applause.) 
Now what the president says about what the Forest 
Service is doing and what the whole land policy of his 
administration fs doing is this: That the whole thing that 
he is trying to do in forestry, in grazing, mineral re- 
sources and the general administration of the public laws 
is to promote the foundation and maintenance of pros- 
perous homes; that is the first object of the whole thing 
and it is the exclusive object. All the rest of the things 
that the Forest Service are trying to do, the land office 
and the geological survey, are means to that end, If 
there is, and there are certainly many acres of land in- 
cluded in forest reservations in the west—we are going to 
call them national forests in the future, as they have 
been so designated by Congress—the Forest Service has 
no more eager desire about it than to see that land used 
for the making of a home: That is the end of our. ex- 
istence. Every bit of that land may be taken up on a 
showing that it is adaptable to agriculture, for the mak- 
ing of a home, and every bit of that land where it comes 
in large enough bodies to make it possible—when we 
ascertain it is suitable for agricultural purposes—so far 
as the Forest Service has anything to say it will be ex- 
clusively offered for homestead entries. 

There is no other way of protecting the forests from 
fire except to have scattered through that forest a lot of 
men whose interest it is to prevent fires; that is the 
first and most desirable thing. We want settlers all 
through the forest reserves everywhere. The idea that 
these forests are lands withdrawn from use, the object to 
keep men out, is as diametrically contrary to the fact as 
anything can be. We want the settler and his coéjpera- 
tion and assistance in protecting the forests against fire, 
against the taking of timber and against any other pos- 
sible harm that might come to them. We propose to see, 
so far as the Forest Service has anything to do with it, 
that those lands are open for that use. 

When we pass outside of the boundaries of the national 
forests we come into direct coéperation with your great 
work of making homes, whether in the east or in the 
west. It is the supplies that the national forests are 
going to furnish that are going to keep your business 
going ultimately and that are going to make it possible 
to continue this great work of home making in all sorts 
of ways all over the country. It is one of the keenest 
sources of my satisfaction that we are working along 
these lines together. 

A word as to the fact that the forest association con- 
trols a great deal of stumpage. It does control several 
hundred million feet, nothing like so much as is controlled 
on the outside, but nevertheless a very large amount. It 
is perfectly obvious the possession of this vast amount 
of standing timber by the government is going to have a 
steady effect in prices and is going to prevent the cor- 
nering of the product by any man or combination of men 
and is going to act very —— for the general good. 
That we all see. It will have a very steadying effect by 
the ssession of these great areas of timber which will 
not withdrawn from use but on the other hand put to 
very vigorous use. During the last year we have sold 
about 1,000,000,000 feet of rae | timber and we shall 
sell more of it in the next year. his timber will be re- 
moved under restrictions which will make the forests 

rmanent. Nearly ali of it is in the western states. We 

ave on file now applications for about 2,000,000,000 feet 
from the northwestern states—Oregon and Washington. 


In the large hard pine districts we find we could take in 
one place trees only two inches in diameter and use them 
for lagging in the mines. In other places it is impossible 
to use anything except timber 16 and 18 inches in diam- 
eter. The Forest Service is trying to be practical in every- 
thing of that kind. 

Gentlemen, that is about all that I wanted to say, ex- 
oagt to express once more my very great satisfaction at 
being in coiperation with a — of men like this. If 
anybody will make a motion—while I am not authorized 
to express the mind of the chairman—if anybody will 
make a motion to substitute this body for the United 
States senate, I have no doubt your chairman will en- 
tertain it. [Applause.] 


Mr. Lippincott—I would like to ask if Mr. Pinchot 
will give us some information with reference to legis- 
lation regarding the White mountains and Appala- 
chian reserves—how it ended in Congress—what was 
the result? Two or three questions have been asked 
me on that subject and I have been at a loss fer an 
answer. 

Mr: Pinchot—Mr. Craig reported on that. I would 
merely say that the bill died, after having passed 
the senate, as Mr. Craig said, but there was substi- 
tuted for it in the agricultural appropriation bill 
what I think a very valuable substitute—an appro- 
priation of $25,000 to make an investigation as to 
just what it would cost to acquire this land, and just 
where the land ought to be, a report to be made to 
the next session of Congress. That is the first definite 
thing Congress has ever done looking to the acquisi- 
tion of the lands. It has appropriated this money to 
find out just what it can do. 

The Chair—Mr. Pinchot, for the members of the as- 
sociation I wish to thank you for your visit with us 
this morning, and your address, and remind you that 
you will dine with us tonight. 

Gentlemen, what is your pleasure concerning the 
report of the forestry committee which you have 
heard read? There is no specific recommendation, I 
understand, that comes to you from that committee. 
The amendment of Mr. Scatcherd, however, will be 
considered in your motion. 

The report was adopted as amended. 

The Chair—The next report is the report of the 
committee on railroad and transportation, F. R. Bab- 
cock, chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Railroad and Transpor- 
tation. 

Pursuant to a recommendation of the 1904 committee on 
railroads and transportation a transportation bureau was 
established in the fall of 1904. Supplemented by a resolu- 
tion of the convention of Philadelphia in 1905 this bureau 
was continued, and on June 1, 1905, E. J. Eddy was en- 
gaged as trafliic manager and is still at the head of the 
bureau work. As to the wisdom of the committee's choice, 
the efficiency of the bureau and the benefits derived by 
our members, you will have ample opportunity to {page 
when our traffic manager’s report is presented in detail for 
our consideration. In passing it may be stated that to a 
arge extent the transportation bureau must work out its 
own salvation ae | lines that are determined by the 
subject matter involved, so that your committee’s report 
will not attempt to deal with all the problems of the 
bureau or to cover in detail the many phases of its work. 
That good work has been accomplished is a matter of rec- 
ord, nevertheless there are some matters that call for men- 
tion in this report. 


Estimated Weight List. 


After some years of effort in collecting and compiling 
a list of estimated weights the transportation bureau in 
December, 1906, issued the result of its labors in pam- 
phiet form. The weight list is not complete for the reason 
that all members do not agree on these estimates, while 
some members object to certain weights given in the 
amphlet. Your committee realizes the difficulties surround- 
ng any attempt to secure unanimous consent by a corre- 
spondence canvass on so important a subject, and begs to 
recommend the appointment of a special committee outside 
of the railroad and transportation committee fully em- 
powered to consider the whole subject, to carefully weigh 
the arguments for and against the weights in dispute, and 
with full power to adjust all differences and adopt a 
“standard weight list’ for this association, said list to be 
printed as adopted and furnished to every member as the 
working basis of: the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

Tracing Cars. 

The bureau has not been called upon to any great extent 
during the last year to trace cars for the membership. 
Such cases as have been presented, however, have been han- 
dled successfully and prompt movement has been secured. 

Opinions Requested. 

Many inquiries have reached the bureau for information 
on subjects of wide range. Some are within the range 
of the railroad experience of our traffic manager, and 
these are promptly and cheerfully answered, but some of 
the inquiries involve not only a knowledge of railroad prac- 
tice but also a knowledge of railroad law. In answer to 
the latter the bureau is compelled to give only the opinion 
of experience, and not a legal opinion. The fact that these 
questions are presented indicates a need on the part of our 
members, and we should be both able and willing to supply 
that need. Therefore your committee respectfully recom- 
mends that the transportation bureau, through the secre- 
tary, be permitted to secure legal opinions for the benefit 
and guidance of members submitting such inquiries. 

It may also be found advisable and profitable to give 
these legal opinions to the fuli —~- — in letter or 
circular form as confidential information. What interests 
one must interest all, and by such methods the oneness 
or — of our organization will be emphasized and the 
mutual benefit made more real and lasting. 


Claims. 


The traffic manager's report will deal in details—your 
committee simply calls attention to the general situation. 

During the eleven months dating from March 1, 1906, 
697 claims have been presented to the bureau, representing 
in value over $12,000. 

Value of claims on hand March 1, 1906, was over $13,000, 
making a total of over $25,000. Of this amount over $5,000 
worth were returned to members as without reasonable 
foundation for claim, $3,000 were finally declined by the 
railroads for reasons stated, and so reported back to the 
members representing same, leaving $10,888.48 worth un- 
settled or “still in the works” on February 1, 1907, and 
315 claims adjusted and paid during the eleven months, 
amounting to $6,049.98. 


Classification of Claims Adjusted. 
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Eleven months in 1906 the bureau collected $6,049.98 at a 
cost of $2 558.36. Eleven months in 1905 the bureau col- 
lected $ 879.60 at a cost of $3,249.11. Increase eleven 
months 1906 compared with similar period 1905, $3,170.38. 
Decrease in cost, $690.75. 

This means that the efficiency of the bureau increased 
the benefit to members 110 percent at a comparative de- 
creas<d cost of 21.2 percent. 

The work of the bureau is systematic and businesslike. 
The measure of success, as well as the benefits to be 
derived by this systematic and rsistent effort, is largely 
influenced and dependent upon the interest and support of 
all, and your committee realizes that only by united 
and untiring effort can we as an association hope to secure 
the meee areas by the facilities afforded, and when 
so support it becomes our duty to call your attention 
to an —— lack of support and to sound a note of 
ona oe 8 n the recommendation that every member wake 
up to his opportunity, and to our eed a and that 
each and all now pledge to the transportation bureau their 
influence, interest and hearty support, to the end that our 
highest good will be the better conserved thereby and the 
coming year usher in a new era of power, prestige and 
usefulness under the banner of 

“Each member for all members and all members for each 
member !’’ 


Complaint to Interstate Commerce Commission. 


It will be remembered that on January 12, 1905, the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association filed a 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission against 
twenty-two railroads east of the Mississi " river, and that 
a hearing before the commission was held on January 11, 
1906, at which time the concession on the 500 pounds clause 
was granted without argument and the remainder of the 
ease continued pending the result of a joint conference by 
and between the representatives of the railroads and the 
lumbermen’s associations. 

On March 29, 1906, the western lumbermen’s associations 
joined issue with us and extended the complaint to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against fifty-eight railroads 
in the south and west. Copy of this complaint is filed 
herewith and becomes part of this report. 

On September 9, 1906, at a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Chicago, practically all the rail- 
roads that had not heretofore made an allowance of 500 
pounds free weight for stakes used in holding lumber and 
forest products on flat and gondola cars made a concession 
similar to that granted by the railroads as a result of 
Interstate Commerce Commission hearing of January 11 re- 
ferred to. At this same hearing all of the western roads 
agreed to the appointment of a committee which should 
negotiate with a similar committee of lumbermen for the 
adoption of a permanent stake, or stakes, to be used on flat 
and gondola cars. 

As a result of this agreement the western roads named a 
committee of general managers and mechanical engineers, 
which committee has been in conference with a committee 
of western lumbermen, and their work will be referred to 
later in this report. 


Car Stake and Equipment. 

The car stake and equipment question is one of the most 
important questions before the association. It has engaged the 
serious attention of your committee during all of the year 
now closing. 

In the report of last year our chairman, R. W. Higbie, 
and our counsel, Walter W. Ross, gave us an able contri- 
bution each on the introduction of the question and its 
development up to the time of the convention. The aid 
and support of about fifty organizations, comeating the 
wholesale and retail lumber interests of the country, pledged 
to this movement that since that time have enabled your 
representatives to blaze the way to success, and it now 
appears that their labors are to be rewarded and their 
hopes realized. 

Our 1906 convention at Washington, D. C., closed on 
March 8. On March 9, the next day, there was a ee 
of the committees representing the railway companies an 
the lumbermen’s associations, the committees being as 
follows : 

REPRESENTING THE RAILROADS. 


H. B. Spencer, Southern Railway Company, chairman. 

G. F. Evans, vice president and general manager Maine 
Central railway. 
. J. P. Bradfield, general superintendent New York Central 

nes. 

bt y Kiesel, assistant mechanical engineer Pennsylvania 
railroad. 

J. E. Buker, assistant mechanical superintendent Illinois 
Central. 

REPRESENTING THE LUMBERMEN. 

F. R. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa. 

R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La. 

L. L. Barth, Ch cago, Ilk. 

Cc. E. Lloyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. H. Tift, Savannah, Ga. 
J. L. Kendall, Pittsburg, Pa. 
D. B. Skinner, Pacific coast. 
R. W. Higbie, New York city. 
Lewis Dill, Baltimore, Md. 


H. B. Spencer was unanimously elected chairman of this 
conference, with E. F. Perry secretary. 

It will be remembered that at a joint conference of rail- 
hon officials and lumbermen, held on February 1, 1906, the 
railroads proposed 

“That a committee of fourteen, composed of seven from 
each side, be forthwith appointed to consider and recom- 
mend promptiy changes in the master car builders’ rules 
relating to loading lumber, and to make practical experi- 
ments on one or more railroads with cars equipped with 
some form or forms of permanent stakes; the hearing before 
the commission to be continued a reasonable time to await 
the results of these experiments; this special committee 
to report to this general conference committee, at which time 
the goo*e EO of lumbermen and railroads in eg wee | 
shall have full powers to state definitely what action shall 
be — toward the settlement of the complaint now 
pending.” 

Later by special consent R. W. Higbie and Lewis Dill were 
added to the committee of lumbermen. 

This March 9 a lasted all day and resulted in 
influencing our railroad friends to agree to make practical 
tests of any stake shown to be feasible. 

The meeting may be summed up in the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That a committee of eight, four from the me- 
chanical departments of the railroads and four from the 
lumber interests, be appointed to consider such plans for per- 
manent or fixed stakes for flat and gondola cars as may 
be presented to it by its members or others; and if any 
plan or plans so considered be found theoretically feasible, 
to report to the full committee by mail or otherwise. Said 
subcommittee shall meet within two weeks and shall report 
to the full committee within four weeks. Should the full 
committee decide that any device or devices so reported 
should be practically tested, then a full test shall be directed 
and shall be made under the supervision of the said sub- 
committee, which shall make a report thereon. The direc- 
tion of the members of the full committee as to the test or 
tests shall be made by mail.” 

Pursuant to this resolution the following representatives 
were named as the subcommittee: 

For the railroads—-Mr. Kiesel, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Buker, 
Mr. Brazier. 

For the lumbermen—Mr. Babcock, Mr. Tift, Mr. Kendall, 
Mr. Barth. , 

This subcommittee met in Chicago on the 22d day of 
March, 1906, and after discussing several P which were 
presented, and after considering the question of permanent 
stakes in all its bearings, it resolved to submit without 


recommendation to the full committee of fourteen and for 
its consideration the blueprints and models of three folding 
stakes specified by name or number; also that the telescopic 
stake (Cambria Steel Company stake) be referred to 
full committee with the recommendation that it be given a 
test on gondola cars of suitable hight. These recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee were duly communicated to the 
committee of fourteen, and the latter committee met in the 
city of Pittsburg on April 12, 1906, for the consideration of 
the subcommittee’s report. As a result the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That sixty gondola cars shall be forthwith 
onmaees with ae stakes approved by the subcom- 
mittee of eight and that actual tests shall be made under 
the supervision of said subcommittee by using such cars for 
transporting lumber, chiefly, and such other materials as are 
suitable to be carried in gondola cars. 

“Further, That the railroads shall designate today the 
names of the railroads which shall equip the said cars. 

“Further, That said subcommittee shall report to the com- 
mittee of fourteen within a reasonable time the results of 
such experiments.” 

The following roads were named: Pennsylvania railroad 
_— — Central & Hudson River railroad, Illinois Central 
railroad. 

The following resolutions were also unanimously adopted: 

“That the drawing and explanation of a folding car stake 
as submitted by Mr. Toomey through Mr. Barth be referred 
to the subcommittee of eight for its investigation.” 

“That the question of equipping flat cars with removable 
stakes, which shall be part of the equipment of the cars, 
be referred to the committee of eight heretofore appointed 
to meet within two weeks from this date, and to investi- 
gate and report to the committee of fourteen within four 
weeks of this date their recommendation, if any, and such 
design, or designs, if any, as may be submitted to them or 
preferred by them.” ; 

On October 9, 1906, the committee of fourteen met in 
New York city. To show the representative character of this 
meeting and the interest in the = your attention is 
called to the following list of the gentlemen present: 

eorge F. Evans, vice president and general manager 
Maine Central railroad. 

. P. Bradfield, of the New York Central lines, repre- 
sented by D. B. McCoy, assistant to general manager. 

7 a Kiesel, assistant mechanical engineer Pennsylvania 
railroad. 

J. E. Buker, assistant superintendent machinery, Illinois 
Central railroad. 

. W. Brazier, superintendent rolling stock, New York 
Central & Hudson River railroad. 

E. J. Rich, general solicitor, Boston & Maine railroad. 

. M. Hammett, superintendent motive power, Maine Cen- 
tral railroad. 

F. R. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

R. W. Higbie, of R. W. Higbie & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

A. Stone, of Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

J. L. Kendall, of Huston Lumber Company and Kendall 
Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

R. S. White, president Eastern States Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

C. E. Lloyd, of Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; also representing National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 

W. B. Stillwell, of Southern Pine Company of Georgia, 
Savannah, Ga. 

C. H. Prescott, jr., Saginaw Bay Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

L. G. Horton, of Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

bef + | aes of Long-Knight Lumber Company, Indian- 
apolis, In 

W. B.C. Robbins, of Suncook Valley Lumber Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

C. H. Bond, of E. W. Rathbun & Co., Oswego, N. Y. 

J. D. Crary, secretary New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion, New York city. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
—— and Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

George L. Harvey, mechanical engineer, Chicago, IIl., re- 
tained lumbermen. 

. F. Perry, secretary National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New York city. 

E. J. y, traffic manager National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, New York city. 

In the absence of Chairman H. B. Spencer, of the South- 
ern railroad, F. R. Babcock, of Pittsburg, acted as chairman, 
and E. F. Perry, of New York city, as secretary. 

Our counsel, W. W. Ross, reported a conference with the 
western railroad committee at Chicago, which committee 
unanimously recommended that practical tests be made with 
the car stakes designed by George L. Harvey, it being the 
desire of the lumbermen to consider this stake in addition 
to the Cambria Steel Company stake presented by the rail- 
road men. Also, that these experiments were to be made 
forthwith and that orders had been placed for the con- 
struction of stakes to equip five flat and five gondola cars 
on each of the following railroads: Chicago & North-West- 
ern railroad, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, Great 
Northern railroad, Northern Pacific railroad. 

It was also — that the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific railroad d placed an order for the equipment 
of five flat and five gondola cars with these stakes, and that 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad had agreed to 
make a similar test and that negotiations were under way 
which would probably result in the Texas Pacific and the 
Northern Pacific roads equipping a similar number of cars 
for the purpose of making tests as to the practicability of 
these stakes, tests to be made under the joint supervision 
of the lumber manufacturers and railroads in the various 
sections of the country traversed by the roads named. At 
that time it was hoped that all the cars would be equipped 
bmn | four or five weeks from the time the orders were 
placed. 

It was further reported by W. F. Kiesel, assistant super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and chair- 
man of the subcommittee of eight, that orders had been 
placed by the Pennsylvania railroad, the New York Central 
& Hudson River railroad and the Illinois Central railroad 
with the Cambria Steel Company for a sufficient number of 
stakes to equip sixty — ears, twenty for each of the 
above named roads. wing to some delay on the part of 
the manufacturers of the castings, however, it appeared at 
that time that the cars would not be equipped before the 
middle of November. Since then these cars have been 
equipped and placed in service. 

It was at this meeting in New York city that George L. 
Harvey, of Chicago, one of the mechanical engineers retained 
by the executive committee of the lumbermen, presented his 
models of stakes for flat and ndola cars. Mr. Harvey 
was +. full opportunity to explain the plans and purposes 
of his stakes. After a general discussion by the members 
of the joint committee of the forms of stakes submitted, 
also the question of equipping cars for experimenting with 
these stakes on eastern and southern railroads, it was de- 
cided that the stakes presented by Mr. Harvey be submitted 
to the subcommittee of eight for immediate attention. The 
subcommittee went into executive session at once and 
carefully studied the Harvey stakes, unanimously resolving 
as rae $ as ( 

“That two roads (eastern and southern) be designated 
by the full committee to each equip twenty flat care with 
the Harvey stake.” 

This resolution was reported back to the committee of 
fourteen after recess the same day and resulted in a reso- 
ution that, for the purpose of making experiments with the 
Harvey stakes for flat cars, ten cars be equip by the 
Maine Central railroad, ten by the Boston & Ma ne railroad 
and ten by the Atlantic Coast Line, also ten by such other 
railroads as Mr. Spencer and Mr. Ross should elect. It 
was also resolved that the chairman, Mr. Spencer, be re- 
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quested to notify the western committee of railroad men 
and lumbermen that it is the desire of this committee of 
fourteen that the western committee be considered a com- 
ponent part of this committee and that henceforth they all 
act together when consistent. 

Meanwhile the manufacturers were given orders to fur- 
nish the stakes and the railroads selected made their prep- 
arations for the tests. Under date of February 8, 1907, your 
committee was advised that Mr. Harvey had delivered steel 
stakes as follows: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, ten 
flat cars; hicago, Burlington & Quincy for itself, Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific railway companies, ten flat 
cars and ten gondola cars; Chicago & North-Western, five 
flat cars and five gondola cars; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, five flat cars and five gondola cars; Southern Railway 
Company, 10 flat cars; Boston & Maine Railway Company, 
ten flat cars; Maine Central Railway Company, ten flat cars. 

In addition to the above, one of the southwestern roads 
operated by the Southern Pacific Railway Company has 
ordered five flat and five gondola cars to be equipped and 
the equipment for these is now in process of delivery. 

In making this report it has been the desire of the com- 
mittee to present the facts at some length for several 
reasons : 

First—That every member of the association might be- 
come acquainted with the work of the committee. 

Second—That they might be familiar with each step in 
the car stake question. 

Third—That the good effect of coéperative work with our 
railroad friends might be emphasized. 

Fourth—To point out the great need of even more vig- 
orous and more vigilant work on the part of this associa- 
tion just at this time and until the lumbermen reap the 
reward of their efforts for the betterment of the conditions 
which surround our trade, which need is strongly empha- 
sized by the presence of the “car service” and “reciprocal 
demurrage”’ questions so vitally important to all of us, and 
which questions may engage our most serious attention at 
this convention and no doubt for months to come. 


Mr. Babcock—I might say that since the compiling 
of this report a conference was called with the rail- 
roads, which lasted all day Monday of this week, re- 
sulting in an agreement to disagree. The case was 
presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the hearing now going on and which has been going 
on since Tuesday. It has also been practically agreed 
that after we lumbermen have put in our testimony 
the commission will grant the railroad people a little 
more time, or sufficient time as they deem necessary 
to test the stakes with which they have equipped 
their cars. 

The report was received and ordered filed. 

Mr. Babcock’s report was slated to be followed by 
the report of the traffic manager, but reading of the 
latter was dispensed with and the report ordered 
printed. 

The Chair—At the session this afternoon, only two 
hours will be devoted to the business, and the report 
of the trade relations committee and the resolutions 
committee and election of officers will consume all of 
that time. It may be of interest to you to know that 
while there has been a splendid attendance here now, 


that has not been true of the other sessions of the- 


convention, notwithstanding a larger membership is 
now on file than in any previous convention in the 
history of the association. 

The time has now arrived to take up the memorial, 
as arranged on the program, and the chair would like 
to say that at the close of the exercises a motion to 
adjourn at that time is in order, although we may 
not have reached the limit set by the program ecard. 
Through the courtesy of George M. Stevens, the com- 
mittee is in a position to display here a very good 
picture of the lamented Mr. White. I will ask Mr. 
Seatcherd to address the convention on these exer- 
cises. 

John N. Scatcherd, of Buffalo, paid a glowing tribute 
to the late Pendennis White which was received with 
interested and respectful attention. 

At 12:20 the convention took a recess until 2:30 
p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at 2:45 p. m. 

The Chair—I will ask first for the report of the 
committee appointed a year ago, at this meeting, on 
what was known as compulsory pilotage. In the ab- 
sence of Robert R. Sizer, chairman, we will ask R. S. 
Cohn, of Norfolk, to present the report. 


Report of Committee on Pilotage. 


The committee appointed by President Dill at the annual 
meeting of the association, held at Washington, D. C., 
March 7, 1906, to take action urging the passage by Con- 
gress of the so called anticompulsory pilotage bill, known 
as H. R. Bill No. 5,281, beg to report as follows: 

In order that all sections interested be given an oppor- 
tunity to express their views either directly to their rep- 
resentative at Washington or indirectly through this com- 
mittee, that it might work effectively, the following as- 
signments were made: 

A. J. Cadwaller for the states of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. 

R. 8. Cohn for the states of Maryland and Virginia. 

Horton Corbin, jr., for the states of North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 

Charles E. Lewis, for the states of Georgia and Florida. 

Frank J. Saxe. 

Robert R. Sizer for the states of New York, New Jersey 
and the gulf states. 

The individual members of the committee wrote per- 
sonal letters to each congressman of the various districts, 
and in addition urged each lumberman in the several states 
referred to to do likewise, asking for the repeal of the 
present law and urging the passage of H. R. Bill No. 5.281. 

The lumber manufacturers and dealers all seemed heartily 
in favor of the proposed bill, in fact to the best of my 
knowledge no one dissented. The various congressmen 
were flooded with letters and with few exceptions all 
seemed to favor the passage of the bill. 

The work was vigorously and thoroughly done by your 
committee, and it was through no negligence on its part 
that the bill was defeated in the last Congress, which it 
has every reason to regret. 


The report was accepted and filed. 

The Chair—We will ask Mr. Litchfield, of Boston, 
to present the report as the delegate from this as- 
sociation to the National Convention for the Exten- 
sion of Foreign Commerce. 


Mr. Litchfield—Gentlemen, first permit me to thank 
you for the privilege I had of attending that convention 
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and representing you at that time. Up to the time of 
coming to this convention I did not know that I was ex- 
pected to make any formal report, but I did bring a few 
memoranda which I carefully put away in a magazine 
and I am afraid it was left with some others in the 
Pullman. ; 

The convention called at this place, in this hotel, Jan- 
uary 15 for the extension of foreign commerce was one 
of the greatest and grandest conventions ever held. 
Representatives from governors of each state and from 
110 different associations gathered here and the masterly 
way in which that convention was carried on under the 
leadership and chairmanship of the Hon. William Carroll, 
of New York, and the greater part of the result of that. 
convention, must be laid to the able manner in which he 
conducted the convention. 

Probably the motive in bringing together the conven- 
tion was to take up the ship subsidy bill then before Con- 
gress and a great deal of time was spent in arguing the 
question of ship subsidy in all its different forms. Time 
was taken to consider it thoroughly. You know the re- 
sult—that it has died; but I read from the papers of 
yesterday that the president intends to take it up and I 
believe it is just as well that it should have died as it did 
because I understand that the parent bill would not have 
recognized its child if it had met it on the street after 
it had been revised as it was going through the House 
and Senate. So I believe this great question of ship sub- 
sidy will still come before the people in the future. 

The west was largely represented and still I heard some 
say that they thought there were other things very im- 
portant to this country; one thing was good roads through 
the west where they could get their grain to market. 
This was a very reasonable thing and they could not see 
why it was necessary to go to such great expense in sub- 
sidizing ships for the benefit and greater profit of those 
who enjoy the profits. But we of this country should be 
ashamed of the fact that we have to call on foreign na- 
tions for barges in which to carry our manufactures. Up 
to this time we have produced a great deal around our 
country and have been perfectly willing to live within it. 
We are consuming 90 percent of the products of our 
country and only exporting possibly 10 percent. That 
comes from the fact that we are able in these times to 
buy almost everything we need and in sight and there- 
fore we are consuming that amount. But as was said 
the time is surely coming when we will have to retrench, 
to a certain extent, and therefore rely more or less on 
foreign countries to purchase our goods. The countries 
referred to were those south of us, our sister countries in 
the republics. They are practically foreign to us; we do 
not speak their languages; we know nothing of their 
ways. Of course their education is going on. Our secre- 
tary of state has visited those countries and brought to 
their attention that friendly feeling which we have 
towards them, reminding them to a certain extent that 
they and we now are looking forward to closer relations. 

The time is coming, as was pointed out at that con- 
vention, when a railroad will extend from our country in 
the west the entire length of the hemisphere. 

The question of education, I think, was also brought up. 
It was thought by the president of one of our great uni- 
versities that the young men should be educated more to 
a point of business and in studying languages to study 
those languages which could be used best for the up- 
building of our country. Let them study the languages 
of the southern republics in order that they might be able 
to go there and converse with them as at the present 
time they can not do. 

We listened to the very able address of the secretary 
of state, thereby getting the feeling and pulse of the 
executive regarding the assertion; favoring as he did a 
maximum and a minimum tariff. 

The speakers were all in good trim and had come pre- 
pared. The papers were all prepared and I have no doubt 
that everyone of you or most of you have read the pro- 
ceedings of that convention. 

It was pointed out that the business we are doing today 
with foreign governments was with those from whom we 
have drawn our people, or immigrants; that with nations 
where we have not had any inducement for them we are 
doing very little business with them, for instance, France. 
So that by becoming acquainted with the ways and busi- 
ness methods of other countries through their emigrants 
we have to a certain extent built up some business. 

You have all of course read the resolutions that were 
passed and I believe that this convention will be handed 
down as a great educationai institution and they will be 
kept up, as I understand, and they will keep in touch 
with these questions and the convention would be called 
at some future time when it was found necessary. 

The secretary told me he would expect me to speak 
for only a few minutes and I wish again to thank you for 
the privilege I had of attending that convention. [Ap- 
plause.] 


The Chair—I know you gentlemen appreciate and un- 
derstand how ably this association was represented at 
that convention and we thank Mr. Litchfield for repre- 
senting us in that way. 

The next report to come before the convention is that 
of the trade relations committee, to be submitted by the 
chairman, F. 8. Morse. 


Report of the Trade Relations Committee. 


Your committee is pleased to report the last year as one 
that may properly be termed the most peaceful in the 
history of trade relations. 

In the report our committee presented to you last year 
it stated that “as long as the retail associations protest 
such names, indicating careful consideration on their part, 
they will meet with our approval, and we bespeak a con- 
tinuance of our present closely affiliated relations.” Since 
then the results show the retail associations have had a 
disposition to protest only such names as they knew to be 
right and would meet the approval of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association; this, together with the 
general conditions of trade, has combined to make the 
situation far more satisfactory than has heretofore existed. 

All of the retail associations have shown, in their atti- 
tude, that the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association stands 
for true principles in protecting the trade, both wholesale 
and retail, and our method of informing our members of 
the various retail classifications has proven very satisfac- 
tory. 

Since March 1, 1906, there have been sixty-five protests 
from the retail associations communicated to our members, 
and since this system was adopted at Ottawa in August, 
1905, there have been protested altogether 106 names. 
With comparatively few exceptions these protests have been 
satisfactory to our members. In two instances the president 
appointed special classification committees to render an 
independent opinion, but in each case they concurred with 
that expressed by the retail association, our members 
notified accordingly and refrained from quoting or selling 
that particular trade. 

The scalper is still the usual source of annoyance, and 
while the complaint is probably not as great as it has been 
heretofore, there are a few parties who persist in using the 
lumber trade as they see fit, regardless of trade principles 
or customs, and while they are gradually i brought 
into line it is slow work and requires very diplomatic 


handling on the part of both the wholesaler and retailer. 
During the year there has been a request from one asso- 
ciation for special classification work in the city in which 
the local organization was interested. This was referred 
by the board of trustees to a committee of members in that 
ty, © a the matter was adjusted satisfactorily to all con- 
cern 


Another feature that has been brought prominently before 
the trade the last year is that in certain localities, and in 
some instances where a regular retail lumber yard already 
exists, a contractor, or several contractors joining together, 
organize a corporation to conduct a retail lumber business. 
In some instances they run a legitimate retail business 
with a competent man in charge, and it seems to be con- 
ducted in such a way as to make it a regularly established 
retail lumber yard. In other instances it is merely a pre- 
tense to enable the contractors who are interested in the 
——- to buy their lumber at wholesale. 

These are cases that cannot be considered on a general 
basis, but each one should be taken up, carefully investi- 
gated and an opinion expressed on the merits of that sepa- 
rate case. 

Now that such a satisfactory understanding exists be- 
tween the wholesale and retail dealers, we firmly believe 
that only the most amicable relations will continue. 

Frep 8S. Morse, chairman ; 
J. RANDALL WILLIAMS, 
JOHN HARKER, 

LovuIs WUICHET, 

H. M. POoo.e. 


The report was received with applause and ordered 
filed. 

The Chair—While the delegates from sister associa- 
tions and the retail associations are included in our pro- 
gram, it is no doubt understood that the privilege of 
the floor has been theirs at all of our sessions. If they 
have in mind any business or any questions, now would 
be the proper time to present them. Some of them are 
no doubt in the room and if they have any resolutions 
or suggestions and will send them to the desk or, if they 
prefer to present them on the floor of the convention, 
either will be entirely satisfactory. If they send them, 
or present them promptly, they will be in time to be 
received by our committee on resolutions this afternoon. 
We will be glad indeed to hear from any or all of these 
delegates at this time. 


Mr. Hotchkiss—The Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has nothing special to present to this méeting, but I 
desire to express our pleasure in meeting once again 
with our brethren in the east and of seeing the cordial 
relations and conditions which exist between the retailers 
and the wholesalers. During the last year the relations 
have become still more amicable and the operations as 
between the wholesaler and the retailer are more harmo- 
nious than they have ever been in the history of the 
trade. I do not know of a year in my connection with 
the trade when harmony prevailed in a greater degree 
and when there was a greater feeling of mutual interest 
existing between the two branches. 

I simply desire to express the pleasure and to convey 
the compliments of the Illinois dealers and the other 
western associations, as I know myself to be warranted 
in presenting them, at the pleasure we have in meeting 
with you and the feeling of kindly interest. Standing 
among you perhaps as the oldest lumberman in the coun- 
try, I might go on with reminiscences of olden times, but 
I will not do that. I wish however to compliment the 
lumbermen of the east upon the fact which did not exist 
in my younger days of lumbering. Sixty years ago it 
was a sin for one lumberman to look another in the face 
with friendship—it was practically impossible. The har- 
mony which exists between the lumbermen today, the 
wholesalers and the retailers, is indeed a remarkable con- 
trast to the conditions existing at that time. 

I rejoice with you at the success of your convention 
and particularly with the success which you have had as 
shown by the different reports which have been presented. 

Again I thank you for the privilege of once more meet- 
ing with you and I will be glad to be with you in the 
future. [Appilause.] 


The Chair—We would be pleased to hear from any 
other delegate. Mr. Mansfield, have you anything to 
say? 


Mr. Mansfield—The Eastern States association presents 
to you a vote of thanks for the reception and for your 
kindness to us and our guests at this meeting. 


The Chair—I am sure you would have me say to these 
gentlemen that we appreciate the part they have taken 
here, their presence and the messages they bring us, 
and also to thank the Eastern States association for 
their splendid entertainment of us yesterday afternoon. 
We appreciate all they have done and, as I said be- 
fore, their presence and their messages. 

If the committee on resolutions is ready to report 
we will receive that report. 


WuHenreas, A resolution from the Eastern States Retail 
Association in reference to a preparation of a book by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
which shall place before the hardwood manufacturers the 
names of 10,000 consumers of hardwood, for the purpose 
of making the said Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
acquainted with the -consumers of hardwood, is in the 
opinion of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation against the principles that have been maintained by 
its association for a number of years respecting the rela- 
tions between the wholesaler and the consumer of lumber, 
and the record of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association respecting trade relations with the retail 
associations and their customers has been such that this 
association cannot subscribe to any plan that would in any 
way contemplate placing the position of the wholesaler in 
any different relations with the consumer of lumber than 
have been maintained by them in the past. Be it 

Resolved, That we therefore approve of the request made 
by the Eastern States Retail Association requesting the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association to reconsider its 
proposed action in reference to the issuing of this book of 
names of consumers. And be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that the president of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association appoint a 
committee of two to act with a like number from the 
Eastern States Retail Association; this joint committee to 
ask for a conference with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States through a committee of 
that association to reconsider this action. 


The report was received. 

The committee on nomination of trustees announced 
as successors to those retiring the names of F. R. Bab- 
cock, Pittsburg; N. H. Walcott, Providence, R. L.; 
C. Walter Betts, Buffalo; S. F. Underhill, Philadelphia; 
W. A. Holt, Chicago; H. J. Amos, Utica, N. Y., and 
J. W. Thompson, Memphis, Tenn. 

It was moved that the secretary be instructed to cast 
a ballot for the ticket read by the chairman of the 
committee, which was done. 

The Chair—As is customary and provided in the by- 
laws this convention expressed its preference for a 
president and such recommendation goes to the board of 
trustees. That is now the next in order of business. 

Mr. Sattler—As a representative of the Pittsburg 





Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association I would like to 
present the name of J. M. Hastings as the next presi- 
dent of the association. 

Mr. Craig—As a representative of the other end of 
the state from which Mr. Sattler comes I wish to second 
the nomination. 

It was moved and seconded that the nominations be 
closed and the motion prevailed. 

The Chair—I announce that the vote is unanimous for 
the recommendation made under the motion. If Mr. 
Hastings is in the room I would like to have him come 
forward and show himself to the members. 

Mr. Hastings being absent from the room at the 
time it was moved that a committee of two be appointed 
to bring him to the room. 

The Chair—Mr. Sattler and Mr. Craig, will you kindly 
proceed to bring Mr. Hastings to the bar? 

I see we have Mr. White with us now and we would 
be glad to hear from him. 


R. 8S. White—As president of the Eastern States Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association I have been invited to say 
something on the topic of trade relations. It has not 
been so very long ago that an invitation of this character 
would carry with it the certainty that it would be neces- 
sary to overhaul one’s armor pretty thoroughly and tend 
carefully to the sharpening of the sword edge, but in the 
midst of this era of good will I am sure it is only neces- 
sary for a gentle wave of the olive branch; I am sure 
that will cover all requirements. 

Mutual confidence in association matters, as well as in 
many other relations of life, is a plant of slow growth 
and it is likely to have a hard existence if it is prema- 
turely exposed to the withering blast of distrust and mis- 
representation. With us, during the last three or four 
years, it has been nurtured by sunshine of good fortune 
and watered by the fountain of good will, 

During the administration of your lamented president 
and his highly esteemed successor, Lewis Dill, it has 
been possible for us to get close together and work ef- 
fectively in our operations, based upon mutual responsi- ,. 
bility and honest intention. I believe that the retailer has 
a better knowledge of the eccentricities and exigencies of 
his immediate local market than the producer can have; 
I believe that the wholesaler, handling a diversified as- 
sortment of goods and sizes, has a broader market field 
than the manufacturer can have, and I believe that a 
minimum of cost in most cases can be better obtained 
by dealing with the distributing factors through the legit- 
imate channels than through the producers. Therefore, 
the stock from the consumer awakens no responsive 
throb in my bosom but rather urges me to agree with 
every increasing figure that we distributers must stand 
together. [Applause.] 


The Chair—Gentlemen, I have the pleasure and the 
honor to present your choice for your next president, 
J. M. Hastings. [Great applause. ] 

Mr. Hastings—It is hardly necessary for me at this 
time to express to you my appreciation of the honor 
which you have conferred upon me; neither do I wish 
to make any extended speeches, because I think the pre- 
siding officer of this convention would much prefer to 
see action instead of words. I trust that with your help, 
with your courtesies, with the coéperation of every mem- 
ber of the association and with the example of my 
predecessor of the last two years we may continue to 
go forward along the lines that have been established 
heretofore by this association. 

I thank you very much for the honor which you have 
conferred upon me today. [Great applause. ] 

The Chair—Mr. Craig, have you a suggestion? 

Mr. Craig—In the report of the forestry committee 
no recommendations whatever were made as to what 
should be done with the fund that was subscribed last 
year for the chair of forestry in Yale university. Our 
responsibility for the forestry committee has ceased. 
Therefore, as a member of the association I would sug- 
gest, and I would offer as a resolution, that the matter 
of the appropriation of that fund should be left to the 
incoming board of trustees. 

This motion prevailed. 


The Chair—The program and the order of business so 
far as it has been able to work out from the desk are 
completed, unless some member has something to bring 
up at the present time. 

Mr. Lippincott—I think it is appropriate at this time, 
without much thought with regard to the matter, I know 
you will vote heartily a vote of thanks to our president, 
Lewis Dill. I want to say that the relations which I 
have had with Mr. Dill in other matters, not being on 
your board for some years, have only increased the 
respect and esteem that I have for him, and in which 
I know you will all join me when you think of him as 
your presiding officer for the last two years. I ask for a 
rising vote for our esteem of Mr. Dill while he has 
been with us. 

Every man in the room arose and great applause fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Babeock—I do not know that it is necessary, 
owing to the fact that I understand a resolution was 
prepared in connection with the death of Pendennis 
White by the committee, but that seems to have gotten 
lost today and I believe that resolution called for adop- 
tion by this association. Inasmuch as it was not pre- 
sented here I move that it be referred to the board of 
trustees for their action. 

The motion prevailed. 


The Chair—I appreciate highly the remarks of Mr. 
Lippincott and your indorsement by your rising vote, but 
my swan song was sung in the report I submitted. I 
said then what I would be very glad to say again, that 
this compliment I have had these last two years I ap- 
preciate so highly that I can sincerely say to you it 
is the highest honor that I could have. If I have done 
anything within the last two years that merits the evi- 
dence you have given me, it is because of the men in 
the relation of a cabinet that have been with me and 
have helped me and done a great deal more than I have 
done. I thank you very much for the treatment and 
courtesies that E-have had at your hands from every 
gentleman everywhere. [Applause.] 

The convention then adjourned. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The portrait which graces the front page of -the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of this week is that of a gen- 
tleman who is extensively and most favorably known 
throughout the lumber trade of the United States and 
of Canada. It is published to signalize an honor con- 
ferred upon him last week, and incidentally upon the 
organization, in his elevation to the presidency of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
President Hastings has been always one of the quiet, 
unassuming but most efficient members of the National 
Wholesale association, and his choice as executive for 
the coming fiscal year was a logical one and inevit- 
able. Under his executive control the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association will be assured of a 
year of continued and gratifying prosperity. 

J. M. Hastings, president of the J. M. Hastings 
Lumber Company and who was elected president of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
at its recent annual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
was born of Scotch-Irish parentage in Allegheny, Pa., 


August 16, 1859. His father was one of the old resi- 
dents of Allegheny. His son, John, received his early 
education in the First Ward school in Allegheny, after 
which. he passed a term at the Iron City College, of 
Pittsburg. 

At the age of 15 he entered the employ of the Wil- 
liam Dilworth Saw Mill Company, located at that time 
on the Allegheny river. 
employ of DuBois & Fuller, yard dealers of Allegheny, 
and after five years with this firm the partnership 
was changed and he purchased an interest in the 
business, the firm name being changed to Cowan & 
Hastings. Three years later Mr. Hastings bought Mr. 
Cowan’s interest and about three years afterwards 
sold the entire retail business to Joseph H. May. 

Mr. Hastings had by this time become interested in 
the wholesale business together with the manufactur- 
ing end of it, and started the wholesale business of 
J. M. Hastings, which continued until 1901, when the 
J. M. Hastings Lumber Company was formed; this 


He afterwards entered the ~ 


was composed of his old employees and M. W. Teufel, 
who then became interested in the company with him 
and is still closely associated with him. 

On May 21, 1903, Mr. Hastings purchased the prop- 
erties of E. D. Davison & Son, Limited,-located in 
Nova Scotia, consisting of about 250,000 acres, pay- 
ing for the property $1,000,000. Improvements, saw 
mills and railroads were put on the property until it 
has now a capacity of from 250,000 to 300,000 feet a 
day. ; 
Mr. Hastings is also president of the Commercial 
Sash & Door Company, the Pittsburg & Honduras 
Company and the Ohio Valley Water Company, and a 
director in the Youngstown Park & Falls Street Rail- 
way Company, the Bellaire Bridge Company, the Me- 
Clure Timber Company and the Queen & Crescent Lum- 
ber Company. 

Mr. Hastings resides in the Highland avenue dis- 
trict of Pittsburg with his wife and three children. 
His wife is a sister of D. L. Gillespie. 





ELOQUENCE AND ELEGANCE UNSTINTED AT THE NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ BANQUET. 


In keeping with its character the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association considers itself priv- 
ileged to select from the national supply of wit, oratory 
and learning for speakers at its annual banquet. The 
National rightly assumes that there is nothing too. good 
for its members and guests in the way of material or 
in intellectual fare. The fifteenth annual banquet which, 
as is customary, marked the close of the annual gather- 
ing was in keeping with the principles set forth and 
the traditions of the organization. 

Members and guests to the number of 300 assembled 
in the magnificent banquet hall of the New Willard 
hotel, their manner and countenances expressing a keen 
sense of appreciation of the favors to come. The hour 
was set for 7:30, but whenever was a dinner of this 
magnitude started as quickly as the eager wishes .of 
the to be diners desired? The impatience manifested is 
only natural, for the majority of those who attend the 
National banquets have had experience, personally or 
imaginative, and desire. again to feel the thrill which 
comes from hearing 300 untrained but enthusiastic 
voices sing national or popular airs. Then, too, they 
have heard or knew of certain other more materialistic 
but none the less gratifying possibilities from the 
attendants. 

Probably a better idea of the banquet hall can be 
secured from an inspection of the full page. photo- 
graph reproduction in this connection than can be given 
by an attempted pen picture of the scene. The tables 
and walls were beautifully decorated with roses and 
ferns and a boutonniere adorned the place and later 
the coat lapel of each guest. From the gallery came the 
voice of the orchestra, softened through the distance. 
National airs predominated. Appreciation of the **Stars 
and Stripes’’ was shown by all rising to their feet. and 
with gusto singing the national anthem. ‘‘America’’ 
shared a like fate, as did the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.’’ 

‘¢Dixie,’’ sawed off with vigor and determination, 
evoked prolonged applause, cheers and. an occasional 
Confederate yell. There were between courses exhibitions 
enjoyed as thoroughly as the more substantial viands 
served by attentive waiters. 

The best part of the entertainment was the ad- 
dresses, delivered with enthusiasm and received by an 
attentive and. receptive audience. After the remains 
of the feast had been cleared away the toastmaster, John 
M. Hastings, arose and said: 

The Toastmaster—Gentlemen of the convention, our hon- 
ored guests of the evening and, last but not least, the ladies 
of the convention, we welcome you here tonight on this 
fifteenth anniversary of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. We are glad indeed to have you all 
with us and it is a pleasure to look upon you once more, 
and I am sure that every member, including the ladies, is 
glad to be with us. a 

The thought: that: came to my. mind tonight as I sat at 
this table and looked upon this audience, as I looked upon 
these men of intelligence, some in younger years, others in 
the full blossom of manhood and others perhaps that haye 
reached almost the top waye of the three-score years and 
ten—the question that came fo my mind as I looked upon 
you all was, what does it mean, what do we mean by this 
National association that has been gathered here for’ the 
past two days-in convention? and as I look forward and 
see the unanimity of effort and unanimity of action I then 
begin to understand why these men who come from the east, 
who come from the west, who come .from the north and 
who come from the south, representing twenty-nine states 
in this grand. old country of ours, come here to talk with 
one another, to interchange ideas and gather from the 
erumbs of the table, each one of us, some knowledge that 
may be profitable one to the other. : 


Progress of. Enlightenment. 


As I look at this and go back twenty years, if you can 
go back twenty years.of your business life, those of you 
who have reached that. age, and can compare the period of 
twenty years ago with the present time, why, gentlemen, at 
that time you scarcely dared: breathe for fear that your com- 
petitor would find out what you were doing, but today, what 
a difference! ‘The men are gathered here today ‘to exchange 
ideas of commercial life, they. exchange ideas of manufac- 
turing the products of their mills, they’ exchange views on 
credit and discuss the customers to whom they are selling 
their products... And yet, gentlemen, back of-all that, not 
from the monétary. standpoint of profit, not from the profit 
that you figure each day in your business life, ‘but from the 
social gatherings, from the social intercourse that you-.enjoy. 
I tell you, gentlemen, -it-is thé age we live in that we are to 
be congratulated on. Of course we do not all think that the 
remedy of life is free, we do not all think that the knots in 








_mother ‘province,- look; se as having gi 
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business life are untangled, and there are knots here. But, 
gentlemen, the sun of publicity is rising in the east and 
time is fast approaching when’ you lumbermen cannot sell 
to _ customer your red horse board for solid mahogany, 
and you cannot sell your shaky clear and call it uppers; 
and you, Mr. Banker, if you are in this audience tonight, 
the day is approaching for you, too, when you cannot loan 
your customer in the bank your money at 6 percent interest 
and then ask him to give you a bonus almost equal to the 
amount you have loaned him. You who are mans gigantic 
strides and scheming in this life today, the day is coming 
for you when you cannot increase your capital stock for 
any unjust consideration, or you cannot issue your bonds 
for a few engineer’s stakes in the ground. 

Gentlemen, it was not my intention tonight to deliver a 
speech, it has not been the custom, I understand, for the 
president of this association to speak, but the thought came 
to me so forcib'y tonight as I looked over this vast assembly 
of intellectual men that I could not refrain from saying 
something. The president, I understand, is a man who is 
supposed to have nothing to say but simply look for action 
and get it, but, aS I said, I cannot refrain from making 
some remarks, and I again take the opportunity of thanking 
you all tonight for the honor you have conferred upon me. 
I realize the responsibility of it, and as I said to you this 
morning, I hope and trust I shall have your individual sup- 
port, and if we have that we know we shall make a success. 
[Great applause.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have with us tonight a gen- 
tleman from the country across the border adjoining us, a 
gentleman who is well known in that country in public life, 
a gentleman who is appreciated. I have the honor to intro- 
duce to you the Hon. Charles Marcil, deputy speaker of the 
house of commons, Ottawa, Canada. [Great applause. ] 


A Greeting from Over the Line. 


Hon. Charles Marcil—Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: I shall at once invoke your protection for two rea- 
sons: I come from a country beyond the limits of the 
United States and I am impressed beyond expression at the 
sight which I behold here tonight. I have come 1,000 miles 
to this gathering of lumbermen, but the gathering is far 
different from the lumbermen that I am accustomed to meet 
in Canada — the 45th latitude—it is so very different 
from the gathering that 1 meet there. We have seen the 
lumbermen where the industry begins, we have seen them in 
the woods of Canada, but never did I dream, Mr. President, 
that the lumber industry could furnish such a magnificent 
sight as is presented to us tonight.. [Applause.] 

I have. been introduced to you, ladies and gentlemen, as 
the speaker of the Canadian house.of commons. I have 
heard a great deal about speakers in general since I have 
been in Washington, and I am told that the speaker, who 
unfortunately for him, and fortunately for me, is absent at 
the present time, is an authority in this great.republic that 
the speaker of Canada would never dream to be. 

I -wish to apologize at. once, and to beg the favor of the 
ladies, by telling them that if my hair is growing prema- 
turely gray, it has not been from making speeches, but from 
listening to them; therefore, 1 have learned from experience 
what it is to listen to speeches, and I have no intention to 


, go beyond the measure, remembering well the words given 


but two weeks ago at a press dinner in the city of New 
York, where I had the pleasure of being present, when the 
president said to the speakers: ‘Gentlemen, if you wish to 
be immortal with us, don’t be eternal now.” [Applause.] 


Speaks for Canada. 


I have. come here tonight to be the spokesman of the 
Canadian section of your great association. You are called 
the ‘“‘National,” .but I hope that the time is not far distant 
when it shall be the “International.” [Applause.] This is 
my first trip to. Washington,. and I come here today not as 
a lumberman but as a friendly visitor, a friendly neighbor, 
as a British. subject. [Applause.] But great things have 
been done in this southern part of the great North American 
continent by. one section of the great Anglo-Saxon family. 
The last forty-eight hours have been spent by me as might 
have, been spent by a pilgrim visiting Mecca, where democ- 
racy has carried out to its fullest extent a government by 
the people and for the people. [Applause.] 

As I ascended yesterday that unique pillar which has been 
erected to the Father of His Country, as I saw stone after 
stone bearing. inscriptions of the different states and for- 
eign countries, all uniting in tribute to.one of the greatest 
men the world has known, I was proud that those things 
had been brought about by men who belong to the same 
race as the Canadians; and this morning, as I had the pleas- 
ure of calling at the White House on the man who is now 


- the ruler of the nation, I was impressed beyond expression 
- to see two silent witnesses in front of the White House, two 
_ granite wh 


ictures -bringing to me. a whole flood of past his- 


tory. hen’ I tell you that ‘my ancestors were French you 


- will.know with what emotion my heart throbbed as I-glanced 


upon the statues of Lafayette and Rochambeau. ' My an- 
cestors became British subjects, not by. birth but by the for- 
tunes of war, and if the .old white flag of. France ceased to 
wave-on the ramparts of Québee seven years before the 
Declaration of Independence, we attribute that,fact in our 


_ Canadian - histories and we. look upon that as the forerunner 


ef what was given to. you in the grand freedom which you 
inthis country secured. We, in the Province of Quebec, the 
ven us our 
birth, as: we. consider in -a large measure: gave to 
the American people the liberty which they now enjoy. 


Amicable Relations. 


It is a-fortunate occurrence, ladies and gentlemen, that 
the relations which exist now between Canada and the 
(United States are of the friendliest. nature. I wish you 
had been a witness, a few weeks ago, of the hearty, cordial 
reception which was extended by the governor general and 
by the citizens of Ottawa to your distinguished secretary of 
state as he paid his friendly visit to our capital. Recep- 
tions are given yearly in our cities of Montreal, Toronto, 
Quebec and Ottawa to the friendly organizations that come 
a midst, carrying ‘‘old glory,” the flag you honor so 
much. 

The world is moving and ideas are moving with it. Mr. 
Root, in his Canadian address, called attention to the fact 
—which he said was unique in-the history of the world—of 
two nations, side by side upon’a-border of 3,000 miles, 
whose intercourse and amity have been maintained during 
ninety-two years by a simple exchange of influence, by the 
maintenance of a single 100-ton boat. and a single 18-pound 
cannon upon the Great Lakes. We have evidently given the 
world an example, an example of peace and good will. We 
think that in Canada that it is in our interest to remain, 
as long as Providence decrees it, to remain citizens of the 
British empire because we have found beneath the folds of 
the Union Jack the magnificent system of government which 
has been the envy of all the nations of the world. We are 
members of the British empire, but no man better than an 
American knows that if there is a friend in the world when 
the crucial moment comes, if the United States ever needs 
a friend, they will find that friend beneath the folds of the 
old Union Jack. [Great applause.] 


Future of the Dominion. 


_ We Canadians are what remain of the old stock of the 
North American continent. You preceded us, you left the 
family circle and you struck out for yourselves, and you 
amazed the world in doing so. You gave the world a re- 
public which cast in the shade the republics of the Cesars 
and all others attempted ever before. You have gone for- 
ward. The day will come, in ten years, in twenty years, 
or in fifty years, when in the natural. course of events 
Canada will take the position which she is entitled to take 
in the foremost nations of the world. We are in no hurry. 
We are now citizens of that great empire, friendly to the 
United States, friendly to the cause of civilization through- 
out the world. We have found beneath that flag what you 
have in this republic found, a government of the people by 
the people and for the people. We have found without our 
contributing one dollar to the British navy or the British 
army the respect which a British subject, or an American 
citizen, obtains in any country throughout the world. The 
last British soldier—and this is an historical fact—the last 
British soldier left the continent of North America twelve 
months ago, when the dominion government took from the 
garrison of the old fortress of Halifax in Nova Scotia the 
last remaining British soldier. The British soldier de- 
parted with the best of feeling, carrying back to the old 
motherland a flag which has done a great deal for humanity. 
We are in possession of the northern part of this continent. 
We know what the United States possesses, we know your 
race and the high standard of your citizenship; we know 
the examples you have given the world, but the northern 
part of this continent is as great as your own in extent and 
it as yet remains a sealed book. We have but begun to 
touch some of the pages of that volume, and in our country 
with but _ 6,000,000 people, not as large as the population 
of your Empire state of New York, we have within the last 
twenty years built two transcontinental railways, we are 
building our third transcontinental railway now, and in 
friendly rivalry to you, while you are cutting the Isthmian 
canal, we are laying that new transcontinental railway over 
the nearest route between northern Europe and the orient. 
We are giving to our country a new birth which it did not 
have in the past; for years we were disunited, we were 
disconnected. One day three or four Scotchmen came to 
Canada—there are Scotchmen in this room, I know, now— 
and these Scotchmen made a prophecy that what had been 
done in the United States could be repeated in the dominion 
of Canada. There were Lord Strathcona, Lord Mont Stephen 
—formerly George Stephen—and others of that caliber. One 
built the Canadian Pacific railway, the other established 
ocean navigation between Liverpool and Montreal and John 
Young bridged the St. Lawrence, bringing oceanic steamers 
1,500 miles inland, and Canada was started on its onward 
march. What is there in store for us’ there? No man 
knows what there is in store for the United States and 
Canada, and for American enterprise as well as Canadian 
enterprise; this no man can tell, but if I have any right to 
speak on behalf of the house of commons of Canada, if | 
have any right to speak on behalf of the people of Canada, 
regardless of their creed or denomination, I tell -you, ladies 
and gentlemen, that you have a friendly neighbor and an 


admirer north of the United States. [Applause.] 


The Premier Ind ustry. 


The great industry with which you are connected was for 
many long years the premier industry of Canada. The old 
French couriers, the old French adventurers and explorers 
who came in their bark canoes from Quebec through the 
Great Lakes down to the city of New Orleans and founded 
St. Louis, founded all the cities on the Great Lakes, these 
were the adventurers of the lumber industry. They estab- 


“lished cities ‘on the North American continent. whose de- 


secendants in’ our country are the French-Canadians of today, 


_who stand as lumbermen without peer on this continent or 


any other. [Applause.] The lumber industry, formerly the 
premier industry of Canada, has today taken a third pines. 
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There was a time in Canada when the original settler had 
but one object, to open up some land in which he could find 
sustenance for himself and family. The tree was looked 
upon as an enemy, but in the last decade—thanks to such 
men as the distinguished director of the Forest Service of 
the United States, and thanks to Sir Wilfred Laurier and 
other men of that caliber—we of Canada have begun to 
realize that the time has come when even the forests must 
be protected. You yourselves have taken that position. 

Some years ago the province of Quebec enacted a law— 
we of Quebec, the French race, have the blessing of having 
large families—the ‘province of Quebec enacted a law by 
which it declared that the father or mother of twelve living 
children was entitled to 100 acres of land of the public 
domain. [Applause and laughter.] Great as is the province 
of (Quebec—greater than three Germanys, four times the 
extent of France—great as is the province of Quebec, after 
this law had been six years in operation it had to be re- 
pealed because the whole public domain was being given 
away to the fathers. [Great applause and laughter. ] 

Former Canadians. 

Ladies and gentlemen, speaking of the great interest which 
we take in our enterprise, 1 have had the pleasure since I 
came here yesterday morning of meeting a number of men 
whose fathers were formerly Canadians, and others who 
spent their boyhood days in those magnificent maritime 
provinces down by the Atlantic coast, and others along the 
northern coast of our great lakes, who have today become 
American citizens, and let me tell you, ladies ‘and gen- 
tlemen, with the sincerity that comes from the innermost 
recesses of my heart, that when a Canadian becomes an 
American citizen you will never find a better citizen. [Ap- 
plause.} You will never find a man that is more loyal and 
is more devoted to your flag. Circumstances are changing, 
Providence has smiled upon your efforts for a century. For 
100 years you have attracted the attention of the world. 
America is being filled with the youth and the manhood of 
all nations; the world has seconded your efforts to make 
of this country what it is today. 

But Providence seems to think that the time has come 
when some attention must be given to the northern part of 
this continent and the result is that a new nation is rising 
in the western hemisphere—a friendly rival of the United 
States. We are beginning on a small scale, but last year 
50,000 American settlers crossed into Manitoba and into 
Alberta to take up farms in our Canadian dominion. They 
came from every part and every state of the American con- 
tient, but largely from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Washington and other northwestern states. ‘They are 
welcome. We do not wish in Canada, with our small popu- 
lation, to undertake to assimilate the races of Europe, but 
we are always glad to extend the hand of fellowship to an 
American who teels in his blocd and in the marrow of his 
bones that spirit that builds a nation upon the basis of the 
principle of government and equal citizenship and equal 
rights for all. We are beginning today that great work in 
earnest. We are beginning to give to America its second 
great nation. ‘The president kindly said that I was not a 
prophet in this country though | might have been a prophet 
in my own country, which | deny, for a man is never a 
prophet in his own country. You have heard of annexation 
between Canada and the United States. What the future 
reserves for us no man knows, but I can say this, ladies 
and gentlemen, with perfect sincerity, that no matter what 
the future shall have in store for us we shall always try to 
maintain in the northern part of this continent: the great 
ideas of the mother country from which we come. [Ap- 
plause.} We are the sons of Great Britain and in Great 
Britain we find the English, the Scotchman and the Irish- 
man. In all of these we shall find men that are able to 
build other nations. 

America’s Third Customer. 

You have here present with you tonight men allied with 
your industries. You have Senator Edwards, of the Cana- 
dian senate, one of the premicrs of the lumber industry in 
Canada, a man who knows all about tariffs, who will tell 
you that the Canadian people have been told to go beyond 
the ocean to find a market which was refused to them in 
the United States. We have heard a great deal of tariffs, 
and I have no intention of speaking on that now, but I 
may say that Canada as small as it is today is your third 
customer. Your first is Great Britain, your second Germany 
and your third customer is Canada. We are buying today 
from the United States $200,000,000 worth more than the 
whole of South America combined. We send here less than 
$100,000,000, and we are sending three times that amount 
across to the mother country where we found a free trade 
market which was denied us here. Instead of going north 
and instead of going south we have had to reverse the lines 
of geography and extend our trade from east to west, and 
today Canada extends from the Atlantic on one side, the 
lacitic on the other, and the north pole on the north, and 
at all times, for every good cause, we are all- prepared to 
extend to you Americans the hand of good feilowship. 
LApplause.] 

My last words, ladies and gentlemen, will be an apology 
to the ladies for having kept them so long, but that will be 
easily explained when 1 tell them that I am a Canadian—I 
am of French and L[rish origin—and that we in Canada in 
our national anthem always sing first and above all about 
the glory of womankind, and on the behalf of our Canadian 
women, if I had that power I would extend to the magnifi- 
cent representation we have here tonight the spirit of friend- 
ship that I have extended to our fellow guests tonight. 
[Great applause. ] 

The Toastmaster—Gentlemen: We have with us tonight 
a gentleman whom we should have had at the beginning 
of the session of this convention. If the presiding officer 
of this convention had known that that gentleman was here 
in his official capacity he would have been the first speaker 
on the program at the opening of this convention. You 
know it is the usual custom in all these conventions to 
open them by an address from the mayor of the: town 
or the city where they may be held. We have with us 
tonight, gentlemen, the Hon. Henry L. West, commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia. I have the honor of 
introducing Mr. West. 


Commissioner H. L. West—Mr. President, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: The nearest I ever came to being a lumberman was 
when on a certain sad and sorrowful occasion I have made 
the chips fly. [|Laughter.] I see somebody understands the 
language. Why I should have been called upon to welcome 
you to the city as you are about to depart is beyond my 
comprehension, and why this particular member of the three- 
headed commission which governs the district should have 
been selected is also dubious, unless it was because, ‘as was 
suggested to me tonight, the police come under my jurdisdic- 
tion. [Applause and laughter.] 

I am sorry that I did not meet you all at the beginning 
of your convention, because the freedom of the city would 
have been yours. As it is now, I do not believe it is neces- 
sary for me to give you my telephone number. Ordinarily 
I have not much sympathy with after dinner speaking. I 
always think of the congregation that was addressed at great 
length by a Scotchman, and everybody went to sleep except 
one poor idiot boy down in the front row, and when the 
minister, chiding his congregation for their somnolence, ad- 
dressed them and criticized. them, and said: ‘Why, even 
Jamey, the idiot boy, stays awake.” ‘This boy in the front 
row looked up and said, “Yes, pastor, if I had as much com- 
mon sense as _the other people I-would go to sleep too.’” 
{Laughter.] Yet it would be a man with dumb lips and a 
callous heart who did not extend to such a gathering as this 
a most cordial and hearty welcome, and I say, certainly, 
without fear of contradiction in this audience, that no asso- 


ciation has ever been to Washington with such a charming 
and attractive gathering of honorary members as you have 
gathered here tonight. [Applause.] 

Unique in Government. 

It is a pleasure to welcome you because the city to which 
you come is unique, in that it is the only city in the world 
governed by the people of which it is the center. You 
know, of course, how that happened; how the congress at 
Philadelphia, annoyed by the outbursts of the angry and 
unpaid soldiers of the revolution, decided that somewhere 
there should be a place where congress could rest supreme 
and away from the jurisdiction of a state. Washington laid 
out this city, some one has said, with the skill of a surveyor 
and the eye of a seer. ‘The thought that Washington would 
be in time a gfeat commercial emporium, because he had 
planned a canal which would connect the inland forests with 
all their lumber and other products with the tidewaters of 
the Potomac, his dream in that particular came to naught, 
but what was greater still, the nation of which he was the 
founder and of. which Washington is the capital, developed 
into a republic of power and strength beyond his highest 
imaginations. Your capital as well as mine, and it is for 
that reason that as one of the officials of the body governing 
the district-it gives me peculiar pleasure to welcome you 
here. We want you to feel as you stand beneath the shadow 
of the great white dome a patriotic pride in the capital of 
the United States; we want you to feel that the White 
House is a part of your heritage, and if you have not you 
ought to stand by the grave of George Washington at Mount 
Vernon and feel proud that you are an American citizen. 
[| Applause: ] 

This is the east to which you have come and, though you 
may have your troubles about the Harvey stake and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the railroads, we cer- 
tainly hope that the pleasure which you have had here, the 
things which you have seen and learned, will bring you back 
again in the near future. 

Source of Civic Pride. 

One remark of our Canadian brother appealed to me. 
This is indeed the capital city of a republic founded on 
democracy, and, you may not know, but it is worth while 
telling you, that the city laid out as it was more than 100 
years ago, with broad avenues stretching out in every direc- 
tion, has been the pride of every man connected in any way 
with the beautifying of the city, to carry out to the utmost 
the plans of the man who designed it in the beginning. Let 
us hope as American citizens, proud of our people and proud 
of our institutions, that as the nation develops it will go 
along the same lines as were laid out by the men who framed 
and founded this government. The national capital and the 
republic then will grow along side by side, the one develop- 
ing the other, becoming the chief ornament and pride of the 
nation, and then if we are true to the basic principles upon 
whieh our government was founded we will find the United 
States advancing in thought, in material development, in 
the greatest liberty for the individual, and above all in all 
that is good and noble and true in individual citizenship 
and in national life. I thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 
| Applause. ] 

The Toastmaster—Gentlemen: We have with us to- 
night a gentleman who has had the honor to represent 
our country as ambassador in at least four, possibly five, 
different foreign countries. The gentleman is a linguist 
and no doubt his address will be in the language which 
we will all understand. I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you the Hon. John Barrett, director of the 
Bureau of International Republics. 


Hon. John Barrett—Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: 
Next to the honor of being a United States minister for 
years, and now being a director of an international institu- 
tion, I must say, would be the honor of being a wife, a 
sister, a sweetheart or a daughter of a member of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. [Ap- 
plause.] Ladies, I salute you; gentlemen, I tell you you 
are honored beyond measure by the critical audience that 
looks upon‘you tonight. When your distinguished commit- 
tee came to my office the other day and honored me with a 
request to be one of its guests at this dinner it required 
much urging, because it failed to mention the fact that 
ladies would be present. Mr. President, you know why 
was so modest and backward in accepting your invitation. 
I want to say that in my experience as United States min- 
ister in many different lands, whether in Asia or 
Europe or South America, I have learned that the su- 
preme ruler of. the world, the only spirit that dictates the 
ambition of the American and makes our nation the leading 
land of the world, is the American woman. [Applause.] lL 
say that in no spirit of jest; I state that in no spirit of 
flattery; I say that not that I may invoke the approval of 
these ladies who look upon us tonight, but the more I study 
the civilization of Asia and of Europe, and of South America 
the more | realize’ that in the United States we are reaching 
the highest ideals of civilization, commerce and progress 
because our women are participating with our men in dic- 
tating our policies‘ and our methods. [Applause.] Many a 
banquet which 1 have attended failed of being a successful 
occasion, and if I‘were to point out the reason I fear it 
was because we did not have the inspiration of the ladies. 
I have no doubt but what the other speakers will give this 
due credit,’ but I .wish to do it in order that I may speak 
from that sincerity born of experience. 

A Mighty -Market. 

I would say to you tonight that the greatest of our 
thoughts before the American commercial men, before the 
American lumbermen, is the mighty market of our sister 
American republic of the western hemisphere. I want to 
say to you that while we are so much consumed by our own 
home prosperity that we are marveling at the wonderful 
progress of Canada which the deputy speaker of Canada has 
described, and when we are tempted with the markets of 
Europe we are forgetting that in the mighty world that 
reaches from Mexico south to Argentina there is the great- 
est undeveloped market in the world, and that there is 
where we are to have our salvation and our opportunity 
when there may be an eruption here at home, and we wish 
to continue the employment of our people in good honest 
labor and find a market for our surplus products. [Ap- 
plause.] 

My friends, I want to say to you in all sincerity that I 
hesitate to talk long tonight for fear at this stage of the 
program you may say to me the same thing that the man 
said to his good consort when he returned one night rather 
the worse for wear. She upbraided him for his condition, 
and finally he turned to her and said: “Maria, are you 
talking again or yet?’ [Laughter.] Your presiding officer 
was very kind in his introduction, but I want to say this, 
that there are many people who do not realize the difficul- 
ties -and responsibilities of your United States ministers 
abroad. - We have not the honor, Mr. Toastmaster, of having 
a minister in Canada; we must be content with consuls, but 
I am sure there is not an American who would not be proud 
of being United States minister to the capital of Canada. 
[ Applause. ] 

Although many of us have served for years and years 
abroad, there are many Americans who have never distin- 
guished from a minister of the gospel and a minister of the 
United States. [Laughter.] I shall never forget some years 
ago when returning from the orient, having been the Ameri- 
can minister in some of the Asiatic countries, to be invited 
to a grand barbecue held in the county of Aroostook in 
Maine. You have all heard of Aroostook county. It is a 
great country for the oe of timber, incidentally, and 
good fish and other. things. was invited there and there 
was a great gathering of people; 15,000 people in the bowl 
of the hill, and tall pines rising on every alde. The presiding 
officer was a characteristic man of the mountains and for- 


ets, and he had never heard of any kind of a minister that 
did not stand in a pulpit and preach the gospel, and if he 
had ever heard of a minister going abroad of course he was 
a missionary. The telegram announcing. my coming said 
that Mr. John Barrett, ex-minister to Siam, will be the 
speaker of the occasion. I shall never forget when this pre- 
siding officer, who was the greatest trapper of the country— 
and when he unbuckled himself he seemed to rise so high in 
the air that he rivaled the tall pines—and then in his sten- 
torian tones that reached throughout the surrounding coun- 
ties, he said: “Ladies and gentlemen of the great common- 
wealth of Maine, it gives me profound pleasure to introduce 
to you tonight that distinguished man, John Barrett, ex- 
missionary to the heathen land of Siam.’ [Laughter.] 
The Bureau of American Republics. 

My friends, I want to say to you that in the thirteen or 
fourteen years I have been your minister abroad, whether in 
Asia or Europe or South America, my greatest inspiration 
to extend your markets, to find a place for you to sell your 
lumber and other products, has been the thought that there 
was back in the United States a dynamic, forceful gathering 
of men like the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. And now I want to ask you for your personal 
interest in one of the greatest projects of our government 
to extend our commerce and trade. We have here in Wash- 
ington the International Bureau of American Republics. It 
was founded sixteen years ago through the inspiration of 
one of the greatest of American statesmen—a man who 
knew the past and a man who foresaw the future; I refer 
to James G. Blaine. [Applause.] Sixteen years ago, 
through his inspiration, and at the first Pan-American con- 
gress, at the gathering of all the delegates from the western 
hemisphere, there was founded this institution. For sixteen 
years it has led a distinguished and honorable existence, 
and it has been guided by the statesmanship of one of the 
greatest men that America has ever produced; to my mind 
the greatest American living statesman, the greatest states- 
man we have had since the time of Jefferson and Hamilton, 
a man who has the love of the American people, a man who 
has studied and mastered South America as no other man 
in our history has mastered it; I refer to the present sec- 
retary of state, Hon. Elihu Root. It has remained for that 
man to make a conquest of South America, as it were, to 
bring the Bureau of International Republics into existence. 
Now this organization exists in Washington for the purpose 
of not only developing the commerce and trade between all 
the republics of the western hemisphere, but for bettering 
our friendly relations, and to bring about social, intellectual, 
literary and general intercourse between the republics of 
the western hemisphere, and to accomplish this purpose we 
require the coéperation and the assistance of great organiza- 
tions like this, and with the codperation of  indi- 
vidual members of an_ association of this’ kind. 
And, ladies and gentlemen, if I am to make any 
success myself of the mission which has’ been _be- 
stowed upon me it will depend upon your personal interest 
and coéperation. I ask every lumberman of North America, 
whether he lives in the United States or Canada, to place 
himself in.touch with the International Bureau of American 
Republics that we may assist him in extending his markets 
in every Latin American country from Mexico to Argentina. 


Latin America. 


Just a word about this great country, before I close, that 
you may see that my remarks have not been in vain: 
Would that I had the handsome presence of many of these 
speakers, the eloquence of others, and the prestige of a con- 
gressman or a senator, or the born wit to entertain you, but 
1 want to say to you in all sincerity that the greatest ques- 
tion before the United States now in her foreign relations 
is the development of a perfect understanding with every 
one of the twenty republics to the south of us. They are 
the members of our own family; they are not a foreign 
world, and just as you women and you men pay attention 
to the people who live near you in the same town or the 
same city in preference to people who live in other towns 
or other cities, so the United States must pay attention to 
the conditions and needs of the republics of the western 
hemisphere. My friends, do you realize that in the Latin 
American republics today there is a far greater commercial- 
ism, far greater political and far greater moral opportunity 
than there is in all Europe or in all Asia? The great ob- 
ligation that rests upon the American people today in that 
direction is to lead the republics of. the western hemisphere 
to a higher ideal and greater prosperity rather than to un- 
dertake to lead Europe and Asia. ‘They are of our own 
flesh and blood, as it were, they are within our own precinct 
or town or city or state, and we must join with them to 
show them what is right and what is great in the progress 
of nations. My friends, the visit of Mr. Root to South 
America was the greatest diplomatic tour the world has 
ever known. Our newspapers here gave only a quarter of 
a column, while every European paper from London to St. 
Petersburg gave two to three columns in reference to every 
place he visited, and even the papers of China and Japan 
gave more courtesies to Mr. Root than did the papers of 
Washington, Chicago or Philadelphia. 

Honored Representative. 


You all remember the return of Admiral Dewey to the 
United States. You remember the reception he received in 
New York city. You remember it, ladies, it was before he 
was married. [Laughter.] You remember the mighty 
crowds that welcomed him. I want to say to you that Elihu 
Root received in the capital of Brazil, in Montevideo, in the 
capitals of Uruguay, in Buenos Ayres, in the capital of 
Peru, in the capital of Chile, and everywhere he visited, a 
greater reception than that which was tendered Admiral 
Dewey on his return to the United States. [Great applause. | 
It is no exaggeration to state that Mr. Root was greeted 
with a Dewey reception at every capital of South America 
which he visited. There was no lack of real enthusiasm in 
the cheers and the plaudits of the throngs that bade him wel- 
come. Those of us who have lived in South America know 
the difference between a reception that is heartfelt and one 
that is perfunctory. In no place was the reception of our 
secretary of state perfunctory. 

In each capital and city where he was the guest he was 
given every attention possible. Had he been the president 
of the United States or a European monarch more could 
not have been done for him. The South Americans were 
grateful and wished to show their gratitude because we sent 
to them one of our greatest men. They appreciated the fact 
that he is the premier of our cabinet; that he is regarded 
as one of our ablest lawyers as well as being a high class 
and distinguished politician, and that he represents the in- 
tellectual as well as the material side of our progress. In 
short, they looked upon him as the best we could send, as 
an ambassador of good will, next to the president himself. 
Heretofore every South American country has been visited 
by princes and distinguished statesmen of different Euro- 
pean countries, but the United States in the passing of 
years, had seemed to neglect South America, as if it were 
not worthy of the recognition which Europe had given it. 
When, therefore, the United States, through the sagacity of 
President Roosevelt, arose to the occasion and sent one of 
its foremost statesment, South America returned the com- 
pliment with a reception unsurpassed in the history of the 
western hemisphere. Now it behooves the United States to 
take advantage of what Mr. Root has done by fostering in 
every way a movement throughout our country for greater 
intercourse and acquaintance with Latin America, from 
Mexico to Argentina. . 

Commercial Opportunity. 

The time is at hand that calls for what might be termed 
a widespread Latin-American _movement in the United States. 
The commercial and economical possibilities and social con- 
ditions and progress of our southern neighbors invite our 
immediate and particular attention. To say that it may be 
“now or never” with North American prestige and trade in 
Central-and South America is not a statement of an alarmist 
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or pessimist. It is a simple and logical conclusion drawn 
from a thorough study of the actual situation. 
There never was a period in the history of the relations 


. of the United States with her sister American republics that 


afforded such combined opportunity and necessity as the 
present for the development not only of our moral influence 
put of our commercial interests. On the other hand, there 
never was a time when European nations and business in- 
terests put forth such efforts as they are now legitimately 
exerting to increase their own prestige and trade in South 
America. Although the situation should be one of closest 
rivalry, where the United States can and ought to win, if it 
does not give Europe too long a start, the advantage now is 
decidedly with the latter. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that Latin America today is strongly inclined to be more 
sympathetic, in its actual likes and dislikes, with the old 
world than with the United States, because of plain reasons 
of race, language and associations. 

Many of our sister republics are now making a progress 
that challenges the attention and respect of the world. 
Some of them are going forward with such splendid energy 
that they are running a close race with the past records of 
the United States and the present achievement of Japan. 
Others are on the verge of a progressive growth that will 
astonish skeptical critics of the Latin race and delight 
knowing admirers of its latent possibilities, 

In short, it is safe to predict a forward movement during 
the next decade for the Latin-American republics that will 
give them a position and prominence among the nations of 
the earth not thought possible a few years ago. It will 
bring to them a commerce for which the United States and 
Europe will compete with every resource of their command. 

A People Worth Knowing. 

The speaker admits that he seems to talk with an element 
of prejudice. Frankly, he likes Latin America and the 
Latin peoples! The more he sees of them the better he 
respects them. Would that more North Americans would be- 
come better acquainted with South Americans, study more 
intimately their impulses, ambitions, hopes, achievements, 
and see things from the Latin-American standpoint. Other- 
wise expressed, it would be a signal blessing to international 
Pan-American accord, and it would inaugurate immediately 
a new era in the-relations of the United States and her 
sister American republics, if in thinking, writing and speak- 
ing of them, their peoples and their politics, we could fol- 
low the old biblical adage and remove the beam from our 
own eye before looking for the mote in that of the Latin 
American. 

The United States has reached a most critical period in its 
relations with Latin America. What is done or accom- 
plished during the next two years may determine forever the 
relative position of North American trade and prestige in 
Central and South America. The recent Pan-American con- 
ference in Rio Janeiro and the unprecedented visit of Sec- 
retary Root to South America should awaken sufficient in- 
terest throughout the United States in this part of the world 
to inspire our people generally and our newspapers, and our 
manufacturers, our merchants, our congressmen, our trav- 
elers and our students of foreign intercourse in particular, 
to a new and active appreciation of the Latin-American 
republics. 

Without half the reason we have for improving the op- 
portunity, European commercial, financial and diplomatic 
interests, with commendable judgment and spirit, which we 
cannot criticise but must admire, are alive to the situation 
and doing everything legitimately in their power to retain 
a hold of which they cannot be dispossessed. They keenly 
realize the present and future possibilities of the material 
and economic exploitation of Latin America, and they are 
leaving no stone unturned to gain the necessary advantages 
before the manufacturers and tradesmen of the United 
States suddenly become aroused to the situation and com- 
pete for its control. 

A great factor unfavorable to North American trade and 
influence in Latin America is the essential difference in 
lineage and language; but the point is little appreciated. 
The power of similarity in race and tongue is mighty. 
Kinship in these respects brings men closer together. It 
-maxes them more sympathetic, and this counts for much in 
Latin countries. The average North American, instead of 
carefully studying methods of counterbalancing these adverse 
conditions to his progress in Latin America and of adapting 
himself thereto, undertakes an independent line of action 
and ultimately fails in his purpose. 

A second great factor is corollary to the first, and it is 
one of which, in our seeming abundance of knowledge and 
self confidence, we are lamentably ignorant. Frankly 
termed, it should be called “the holier than thou” attitude 
too commonly and persistently assumed by North American 
statesmen, newspapers, writers, travelers and business agents 
when discussing or dealing with Latin America. In other 
words, the people of the United States have too often and 
too persistently and characteristically ‘‘patronized” the peo: 
ples, customs, institutions, achievements and governments 
of their sister American nations. Per contra we should 
give Latin America more credit for its actual and praise- 
worthy progress in developing stable national and municipal 
government, in promoting both high class and general edu- 
eation, in making its own excellent literature, historical and 
romantic, in advancing scientific investigation and invention, 
in solving grave social and economical problems, and com- 
prehensively striving under difficult conditions to reach a 
higher standard of civilization. 

Historic Interest. 


How few North Americans realize that Latin-American 
history during the last four centuries is replete with inci- 
dent and event, names and resuits, that compare favorably 
with those of the United States, Europe and Asia! How 
few know the names of the great heroes, statesmen and 
writers and scholars who have figured prominently in evolv- 
ing the Latin America of today! How few are aware that 
the principal countries and capitals of Latin America have 
groups of eminent scholars, scientists and philosophers, as 
well as universities and professional schools, which are no 
less advanced than similar groups and institutions in the 
United States and Europe! 

How few North Americans, moreover, of high position in 
public life, in literary, scholastic and scientific circles visit 
Latin America and exchange courtesies with their fellow 
statesmen and students, as they do with those of Europe! 
No greater blessing to Pan-American accord could now be 
bestowed than an exchange of actual visits and views of 
the leaders of Pan-American thought and action. Latin 
America is too much accustomed to seeing and meeting only 
those North Americans who are intent on making money, 
securing this and that concession, and thinking only of 
selfish material considerations and a return, with pockets 
filled, as soon as possible, to the United States. 

A change, a renaissance in the higher class association, 
acquaintance and friendship will not only start an era of 
good will and better mutual appreciation, but indirectly 
prove of extraordinary advantage to commerce and trade. 
European countries long ago realized the distinct advantage 
of such intercourse with and knowledge of Latin America, 
and have improved every opportunity to promote more inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

Lack of Transportation Facilities. 

In studying the causes that act as deterrents to Pan- 
American accord we must emphasize the lack of first class 
passenger and mail steamship service, such as characterizes 
the systems of communication between Europe and Latin 
America. The long established and well defined association 
of Latin Americans with Europe has been immeasurably en- 
couraged by the excellence of steamship facilities, which 
have given them ready access to the satisfactory conditions 
found there, in turn for business transactions, education of 
families and enjoyment of leisure and travel. If the average 
merchant and traveler of South America could reach New 
York with the same comfort and speed that he can proceed 





to Paris there would be at once a vast and radical change in 
the situation favorable to the United States. 

This statement is not made as an argument for a “sub- 
sidized” merchant marine. The speaker is not discussing 
the pros and cons of that mooted issue. He is simply 
stating a fact and describing a situation. That there is not 
one first class fast mail and passenger steamer running 
between New York in the United States and such important 
South American points as Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres 
was given glaring prominence by the experience of the dele- 
gates to the recent Pan-American conference in Rio Janeiro. 
Only a few could obtain accommodations on the one little 
vessel that, with its sister boat, makes monthly trips to the 
great capital of Brazil. All the others were forced to go 
via Europe, where six different lines provide a_ score of 
splendid, modern, up to date, fast ships between the princi- 
pal ports of those of South America. 

No Latin-American merchant or capitalist is going to 
North America on a slow semi-cargo, or cattle boat, with 
limited accommodations, when there are numerous fast 
steamers bound for Europe with as fine arrangements as the 
transatlantic liners. This is axiomatic; but it means the 
loss of millions of dollars of trade to the United States 
every year, according to the direct testimony of South 
Americans themselves! It is true that there are excellent 
freight steamship facilities between North and South Ameri- 
can ports, but they do not meet the passenger requirements 
any more than would a purely railway freight service suit 
the traffic between New York and Chicago, or Washington 
and New York, or New York and Boston. 

Gentlemen, it was one of the biggest mistakes, I urge 
upon you, it was one of the biggest mistakes this govern- 
ment ever made, when Congress refused to pass the bill 
subsidizing steamship lines between the United States and 
South America. That was not passed by Congress, but I 
certainly trust it will be at some future time. 

Greatest Field for Lumbermen. 

The greatest pride of the world is South America. The 
great speaker has said that Canadian trade is greater than 
the whole of South America. Why is it? Because Canada 
has been our neighbor, and this is a great field. But it is 
not our fault that we do not have it with South America. 
Ask the lumbermen of North America to study with us the 
field to the south of us, and they will soon realize that there 
is the greatest field before us. 

I am sorry that I am not an orator; I am a plain truth 
teller—being a diplomat I am only a teller of the truth. I 
am a disciple of your great secretary of state and I know 
from my experience with him and his policy in Canada and 
South America that he speaks only the truth. I wish I 
could tell you about what he told me of his visit to Canada. 
I would say that if the policies of Elihu Root would obtain 
there would never be problems between Canada and the 
United States that would not be satisfactorily settled to both 
countries. [Applause.] 

Now my final word is this: and I beg of you to remember 
(and the object is not a material one, but a moral one) to 
watch, with the rest of the world, the nation of South 
America, the twenty republics of Latin America, which are 
in turn watching the United States, not for material or 
commercial reasons, but for moral reasons, to decide whether 
we are entitled to the leadership among the nations of the 
world. And it depends upon the good women and the good 
men of this country to decide whether South America shall 
follow as the first or the second or the third nation of the 
countries of the world, as they are standing for justice and 
in all fairness to its great citizen body, as I am sure the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association stands for 
those principles which will make the United States the fore- 
most nation among the countries of the world. [Great ap- 
plause. ]} 

The Toastmaster: Within the last two or three weeks 
there has been introduced in the upper house of Con- 
gress in this country a resolution by the learned senator 
from the far west to investigate the lumber trust, and 
I feel it my duty as presiding officer to say to you a 
timely word of warning, because the next speaker on our 
list is a representative in the house from a neighboring 
state of the learned senator from the northwest, and you 
gentlemen—and I may say lady members in connection 
with this—that neighbors sometimes talk. 

I have the honor to introduce to you the Hon. Frank 
W. Mondell, representative in Congress from the state 
of Wyoming. |Applause. } 


Mr. Mondell—Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen: 
From the introductory remarks of your honorable president I 
understand that I am expected to address my remarks to the 
question of the investigation of the lumber trust. Before 
1 go to that question, however, I want to say just a word 
to my honored friend, the ex-minister to Siam and Brazil 
and most of the countries of the world, that as a member 
of the national house of representatives I voted for the ship 
subsidy bill, and I did not take it altogether kindly of him 
while he was denouncing Congress for not having passed 
that bill when he got right over and shook his locks at me. 
I am not responsible in any measure for the defeat of that 
bill, which should have passed, and which we hope in the 
future Congress will pass. 

Now, Mr. Toastmaster, as to the lumber trust. I am 
reminded, by the way, that I am somewhat embarrassed 
here tonight, for this is the first time I have had the honor 
and pleasure of talking to this distinguished body, and to 
these beautiful and charming ladies, and I do not know your 
views on public matters, therefore I am somewhat embar- 
rassed in my discussion of them. I asked your president 
early in the evening what subjects were to be discussed 
during these deliberations, and he said every question and 
subject except that of prices. It occurred to me, although 
I did not remark to him along that line at the time, that in 
these days it is scarcely necessary for you lumbermen to 
discuss the question of price, because the outer world is 
discussing the question of prices of lumber just now, and 


in that discussion they are using adjectives that rhyme 
with lamb and Sam. [Laughter.] 
The Lumber Trust. 
I am reminded, getting back to my discussion, that I 


noticed in the newspaper this morning that a distinguished 
member of congress from Kansas was in pursuit of this 
octopus known as the lumber trust, and he started west 
this morning, evidently to find it. Now, if I were in pur- 
suit of the lumber trust I should have attended the sessions 
of this honorable body and this particular banquet this even- 
ing. [Applause.] However, bad as the lumber trust may 
seem to be, I cannot believe that you are altogether bad— 
I cannot believe that men who have been so fortunate as to 
win and hold the love and respect of such lovely and charm- 
ing ladies can be otherwise than honorable. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I appreciate very 
highly the honor of being here this evening. I have had 
something to do with lumbermen, in the capacity of a pur- 
chaser of material, and I must say that this is the first 
occasion when I have met lumbermen that has been alto- 
gether a satisfactory and charming one. [Laughter.] 

I have been somewhat surprised, Mr. President, at being 
called on this evening for remarks, for I am certainly not 
an after dinner speaker—I have no accomplishments in that 
direction. I think that I was called upon for the reason 
of my acquaintance with lumbering, but I presume you are 
not aware of the fact that I have had some experience in 
that line. About twenty-five years ago, or a little longer, 
I won't say how long ago, it was my privilege to tramp 
down one of the valleys of Colorado with a small bundle 
on my. back in pursuit of employment. I heard the whistle 


of a saw mill and wended my way in the direction of the 


« 


sound, and there secured lucrative employment as an off 
bearer. [Applause.] 1 was there nearly all winter, and as 
spring came I thought I could find other employment that 
would help me just as well, and at the same time not have 
my fingers frozen in attempting to handle ice covered logs; 
so 1 went to the saw mill owner and asked him if I might 
have a settlement, and he said certainly, and after going 
over figures on a dirty and dingy pass book he remarked 
that I had $17 coming. ‘Now,’ he says, “my boy, that 
is more than | have made ail winter, but I will be fair 
with you and you can have a brand new suit of Strass 
Bros. riveted corduroy overalls to wend your way to civili- 
zation.” 
Lumbering Experience. 

I imagine times have changed since that, and I imagine 
there is no member of this association that has ever had 
the sort of experience as my employer in the mountains of 
Colorado. But, as you did not know of my experience in 
the lumber business, or of the further fact that quite a 
good many years ago I created a great deal of excitement 
in the northern woods of Wisconsin by taking into that 
region a drove of shaved tailed mules, { thought it might 
be interesting to you. ‘The natives looked upon us as a 
circus, but we had a very delightful time in that region, 
delivering some pine to the head of Wolf river. Of course 
you knew notning about this, therefore I think I have the 
honor of being here tonight, not because of that fact, but 
because of the fact that we have as large an area of forest 
reserve in the state that I represent as any state in the 
Union, and therefore we ought to know all about lumber. 
However, that does not always follow. Possibly you have 
heard that the forest reserve of this country does not 
necessarily mean a forest. After the creation of one of our 
reserves in my state, a short time ago, I received a com- 
munication from one of my constituents asking that I take 
up with the forestry bureau the question of his being 
allowed to furnish all the forest rangers with firewood, as 
he said he owned the only timber there was in that country. 
On another reserve, last spring, a constituent of mine ex- 
plained that the ground which had been allotted him by 
the forest service could not be used by him as, he said, the 
high mountain takes in the forest reserve to which he was 
aliotted and in cold weather it was necessary for him to 
maintain a campfire, and he had to go twenty miles to get 
any wood; therefore he could not accept the opportunity to 
live in the forest reserve. That was somewhat similar to 
the experience of another constituent of mine, who some 
time ago addressed a communication to the Forestry Service 
saying he understood they intended to fence one of their 
forest reserves, and he said he would like to sell them 
some posts because there wasn’t timber enough on the 
reserve to fence it. 

Now I do not vouch for all of these things, but I have 
no doubt my good friend Vinchot—who is here tonight, 
and who I understand is to speak a little later, and who 
knows I em a man of truth and veracity—can bear me out 
in these modest statements with reference to forest reserves 
in the west. 

I understand your body passed a resolution favoring 
forest reserves, and on asking a friend of mine if he knew 
why that action was taken, he said that as near as he 
could find out why you gentlemen favored forest reserves 
was because they did not take any timber lands out of the 
market. |[|Laughter.] 

Speaking of lumber trusts, I have lost all interest, if I 
ever had any, in pursuing this particular octopus, by rea- 
son of the fact that our Uncle Sam can give you cards 
and spades in the matter of creating lumber monopolies. 
I will not go into details about this matter, having dis- 
cussed it some days ago in Congress, but if any of you 
gentlemen are getting a finer stumpage price than my 
triend Pinchot 1 would say you are going some and doing 
mighty well. 

Exaggerations About Waste of Timber. 

No, I don’t want to talk tomorrow morning, and I find 
that that hour has arrived. In closing 1 want to say this 
just to illustrate how little I know about your business: That 
it occurs to me, as a humble American citizen, that there 
has been a great deal of exaggeration, one time or another, 
relative to the matter of waste of timber in this great 
country of ours. We have heard harrowing tales of the 
ruthless and wasteful and spendthrift slaughter of our 
forests, and have even been told that if it were not for 
the cutting and destruction and the altogether extravagant 
methods adopted and carried on by some lumbermen we 
might have more standing timber in the country than we 


have today. Possibly that is true, but my experience in 
life is, my friends, that apparent waste is not always 
waste. I remember in that northern Wisconsin country 
where I lumbered a little, years ago, we left some fairly 


good white pine on the ground. I suppose some would say 


that was exceedingly wasteful, and yet if we had not 
logged in a wastetul way to some extent we would not 


have logged at all, for it was necessary to take the best 
timber in order to get it to the market at a price at which 
people could afford at that time to buy it. It might have 


been left there these twenty-five years, and in that time 
the loss from decay of matured timber, by fires and in 
other ways, would have been far greater than the slight 


waste that occurred at that time, and the lumbermen who 
lumbered there at that time gave to a developing west, to 
a people who were not rich in this world’s goods and had 
to have their lumber cheap if they would develop that 
great empire, they gave them lumber at an exceedingly low 
price, and of a very fine quality. They utilized it, and in 
the twenty-five years that have passed since that time that 


ground has produced another crop, not quite so valuable 
as the original but exceedingly valuable, and a large 
portion of that land has since that time been cultivated 


extensively. 


1 We slaughtered and we destroyed in order to 
make farms, 


and in Ohio, Indiana and lilinois fifty and 
seventy-five years ago, millions and billions of feet of 
timber were destroyed, and every year of the fifty and 
seventy-five years that have passed since that time, every 
year, with every passing season, we have produced a crop 
more valuable than that one crop of timber that was 
destroyed, and if that timber had not been destroyed at 
that time the towns and cities and farms that have been 
built up there could not have been. It would have been 
a forest today and there would have been no market for it, 
for there would be no people to use. A proper waste is 
not a waste, because in this world of trade and commerce 
the products of the world must be utilized to best advan- 
tage under the conditions existing at the time you utilize, 
and this good old earth has not ceased to be productive. 

The forests will be restored, my friends, they are growing 
every day and every night, and there are more forests, 
more young growth of forests in the United States today, 
not in government reserves but in private ownership, than 
there were twenty-five years ago. But we are going to have 
lumber at a far distant date, and if we don’t have lumber 
we will have something to take its place. Lumbermen may 
become reproducers of cement and steel and iron and ail 
of these things which are coming to be recognized and used 
to take the place of lumber, and which, in the Providence 
of God, are the best protections against the lumber trusts 
that we could possibly have. [Laughter.] The enormous 
growth of the cement industry, the enormous growth of the 
iron and steel industry, the constant use of these materials 
in place of wood, better materials than wood if they are 
properly made and properly used, will last for all time. 
We will have all of these even when our lumber is scarcer 
than it is today. I am a friend of lumber reservation; I 
believe we should protect the forests, I believe we should 
do all that is proper in lumbering, through the aid of the 
government, by the individuals, to perpetuate in these 
things a reasonable area of forests, but I think there is 
such a thing as overdoing it. I think we have slightly 
overdone it in the far west at this time. I think we have 
put some territory into forest reserves that will never 
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produce forests and would be much more valuable outside 
of the reserves than they can be in them. 


Work of the Forest Service. 


They are doing splendid work in the Forest Service. I 
do not think it is necessary in order to protect the forests 
of the country that the government should own them all. 
1 am not much more of a paternalist or a centralizer in 
the matter of lumber than I am in other matters, and I 
believe that under commercial usages and with that kind 
of attention that individuals will give to the forest growth 
in the future, we will always have in this splendid territory 
of ours a goodly amount of forest growth. 

Now, if | am allowed just for a moment to refer to our good 
friend who comes to us from our northern neighbor. It so 
happens that my forefathers were among those who came 
from the province from which he hails, and came with the 
krench settlers down the Mississippi and established the 
city of Prairie du Chien, and I want to say to him that 
as those Canadians who came, and are now coming to the 
United States, are among the best of our citizens, so I am 
sure he will find the splendid men and women that are 
going from our northwest country to the Canadian north- 
west, when they cross the border, will be as good Canadians 
and as good British subjects as they were before they left 
as citizens of these United States. The relations existing 
between Canada and the United States are close, and in 
the future will grow warmer and warmer. There may 
never be a political union—that is a matter we have ceased 
to discuss; it is not necessary to discuss it in this day 
of union of hearts and vnion of interests. We think so 
much of Canada, my friend Mr. Speaker, that we are aiding 
you in protecting your forests by placing a tariff of $2 
on your timber. And our love and our regard and our 
appreciation for you will never grow less. In friendly 
rivalry these two great places of Anglo-Saxons progress 
with the same attributes and the same hopes and same 
aspirations, and we shall go on in this way—loving and 
assisting one another in our strides of civilization. I 
thank you. [Applause. ] 


The Toastmaster—The next speaker we have on our 
program is a gentleman who needs no introduction to 
you; in fact we know the gentleman so well we have 
been accustomed to having him with us in our meetings. 
He has been very kind and has come to our conferences 
at our request at almost any time. I now refer to Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, head of the Forest Service of the 
United States. {Applause.] 


Gifford Pinchot—Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: I 
shall keep you but a moment, for I looked at my_ watch 
before | arose and found it was after midnight, and there 
are only one or two things I want to say. What I should 
like to talk about if it were earlier in the evening is the 
subject of hope. I have but one trouble to find with the 
American people on that subject, and that is a very funda- 
mental one; we are not hopeful enough; we do not look 
forward sufficiently into the future, and we haven't con- 
fidence enough in the future. It is an accusation which 
perhaps most of you would resent, but I think I can 
make it clear to you. Not speaking so much of the men 
who are within the sound of my voice, because I know 
their mind has changed very much on that subject, but 
speaking of the country as a whole, we look forward usually 
too short a time. As good an illustration as I could use, 
and I might use him for an illustration of very many good 
things, was furnished by my friend Mondell. He and I 
have fought and bled on this subject of forest reserves, 
sometimes on the same side and sometimes on opposite 
sides, but we never got so very far away. He tells you, 
and he tells you in a way which leads me to thank him 
very much, how necessary it is to replenish the denuded 
forests in his regions, by illustrating better than [| could 
possibly do, when through the efforts of the Forest Service 
these denuded forests are once more clothed with trees. 
Ile tells you the forests of the United States were more 
plentiful twenty-five years ago than they are now, and that 
in looking forward he sees no danger of the scarcity of 
timber. But he does not remember that the more iron that 


is used in construction the greater the use of more con- 
crete and substitutes for wood that come into common use, 
the greater the consumption of wood itself. You will 
remember when the men who bred horses heard that the 
railroads were coming into the country they threw up their 
hands and said “business is gone,’ but since the railroads 
have come, the number of horses has multiplied more than 
the number of miles of road. It is true that the use of 
wood in industries is increasing, just as there is more 
timber now used in houses building than when there was 
scarcely a house in the continent. So that the attitude 
of my friend Mondell in this, I think, is a_ short-sighted 
one, and I present him to you as an admirable example in 
the subject of replenishing. I present him to you now as 
a horrible example in his lack of foresight in seeing the 
things that are inevitably coming on this people. 

Now let us look into the future. It will not be so very 
long before this country will have 100,000,000 people and 
even 200,000,000 people. How shall we prepare for that 
time? Our forefathers made the foundation upon which 
we built this wonderful nation. Now let us, in our turn, 
lay the foundation upon which our children’s children shall 
build a nation with a population larger than China and 
more powerful than all the nations of the present world. 
This is the point of view which the President so powerfully 
preaches; this policy of a plan of great natural resources 
of which the forests are only one—the conservation of our 
mineral and fuel supplies, the control of the public ranges, 
the careful disposition of the public lands—so that the 
resources may be set apart so they shall not pass into the 
hands of large owners. These are a few of the great things 
that are going to be done by this great American who sees 
far into the future and is laying now the foundation of a 
nation happier, richer, in every way better than any 
mother’s son living today has ever imagined. It is the 
future as well as the present that I urge upon you. Look 
forward beyond the length of your own life, as the fathers 
of the republic looked forward beyond the length of their 
lives, and as the President has said, let the users of the 
forest and the growers of the forest prepare for the time 
when our children’s children will need the products, the 
preparation for which must be laid at this time, and for 
which they will suffer tremendously and enormously in 
every home if we neglect today the duty of preparation, of 
which so magnificent an example has been given to us by 
Washington, Madison, Hamilton and Jefferson, and all the 
men who laid broad and deep the foundations upon which 
we have built. [Applause.] 


The Toastmaster: As the hour is now late, and I 
know every one is tired, in closing our exercises I wish 
the members would all extend a vote of thanks to the 
speakers who have so elegantly entertained us this even- 
ing, and signify that vote of thanks by rising. 

Those Present. 


Adams, Daniel, Philadelphia. 

Adams, Walter, Cummer Lumber Co., New York. 

Aidelolett, Harry, Butters Lumber Co., Boardman, N. C. 

Alling, M. H., Kile & Morgan Co., Providence, R. I. 

Amos, H. J., Nellis, Amos & Swift, Utica, N. Y. 

Armstrong, E. A., Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Co., Camden, 
: ae 2 

Avery, F. W., Ottawa, Ont. 

Babcock, L. R., Babcock Lumber Co., Fulton, N. Y. 

Babcock, F. R., E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Baer, M. S., R. P. Baer & Son, Baltimore. 

Baker, R. D., Empire Lumber Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Salsley, I. F., Willson Bros. Co., Pittsburg. 

Barber, V. S., Seattle, Wash. 

Barr, Sam E., New York. 

Jarrett, John, Washington, D. C. 

Bemis, H. C., Bemis & Vosburgh, Pittsburg. 

Bennett, Killam E., Munger & Bennett, New Bern, Pa c. 

Bennett, A. K., Volney G. Bennett Lumber Co., Camden, 
N. J. 

Sennett, V. G., Volney G. Bennett Lumber Co., Camden, 
N. J. 

Berryman, J. A., Canton Lumber Co., Baltimore. 

Betts, William T., Charles M. Betts & Co., Philadelphia. 

Betts, C. Walter, Charles M. Betts & Co., Buffalo. 

Bigelow, A. P., A. P. Bigelow & Co., New York. 











Blades, L. C., Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Blanchard, H. W., Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston. 


Bock, Thomas H., Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Co., Norfolk. 


Bogardus, Frank W., Stamford, Conn. 


Bogart, Charles, Adirondack Fire Insurance Co., New York. 


Bowers, G. P., W. D. Gill & Son, Baltimore, Md. 

Bowman, H. L., R. E. Wood Lumber Co., Baltimore. 

Buzard, R. T., Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Sheffield, Pa. 

Breon, George B., Breon Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
sromley, William H., Pembroke Lumber Co., Pembroke, Ont. 

Brown, F. K., Watson Lands Lumber Co., Bayburg, Pa. 

Brown, W. C., A. M. Turner Lumber Co., Pittsburg. 

Bruner, Owen M., Owen M. Bruner Co., Philadelphia. 

Buckwalter, L. G., Schofield Bros., Philadelphia. 

Buell, Guy I., Montgomery Lumber Co., Spring Hope, N. C. 

oe te W. R., W. R. Butler & Co., Boston. 

Carleton, C. H., The Mills-Carleton Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

aes, Henry, Davison Lumber Co., Limited, New York. 
Carlton, H., hg D. Gill & Son, Baltimore. 

Cantrell, C H. H. Hettler Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Chase, C. —— Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Springfield. 

— W. E., John M. Woods & Co., East Cambridge, 

ass. 

Cheyne, J. A., poeenirests Door & Sash Co., Pittsburg. 

Clark, Col. J. 8S. - * H. Clark & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Chase, Edwin of 5 Dealers’ Association of Rhode 
Island, Providence. 

Clancy, ane, Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, " 

Colin, R. S., Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Co., Norfolk. 

Collins, E. C., Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Coleman, John, Williamsport, Pa. 

Coppock, C. J., Coppock-Warner Lumber Co., Philadelphia. 

Cornelius, William R., J. C. Moorehead & Son, Kittan- 
ning, Pa. 

— Horton, jr., Branning Manufacturing Co., Edenton, 
N 


Craig, 7 P., William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Cramer, Charles P., A. B. Cramer Co., Suffolk, Va. 

Cramer, A. B., A. B. Cramer Co., Suffolk, Va. 

Craig, George F., George F. Craig & Sons, Philadelphia. 

Creasy, S. C., Creasy & Wells, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Criste, J. G., Interior Lumber Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Curll, D. B., Curll & Lytle, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Currie, Ben C., R. M. Smith & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dill, Lewis, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Davis, James Sherlock, president New York Lumber Trade 
Association. 

Diebold, E. M., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Diebold, A. J., De Forest Lumber Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Denison, George A., secretary Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

De Van, J. M., Lewis Dill & Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Doster, Lewis, secretary Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, Chicago. 

Douglass, W. E., Crosby & Beckley Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Drew, W. H., Lackawanna railroad, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Dunton, Kervan R., Doten-Dunton Desk Co., Boston. 

Dwight, William M., Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit. 

Eckman, W. J., M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Eddy, E. J., traffic manager National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, New York. 

Edwards, Gordon C., W. C. Edwards & Son, Ottawa, Ont. 

Edwards, William C., Ottawa, Ont. 

Eagan, H. K., Hawksbury Lumber Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

Bisinger, Frank J., Eisinger Bros., Washington, D. C 

Eisinger, W. G., Eisinger Bros., Washington, D. C. 

Ellington, E. H., Ellington & Guy, Richmond, Va. 

Ensign, Willis L., Ensign Lumber Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Field, Henry K., Henry K. Field & Co., Alexandria, Va. 

Finley, J. Archie, Owen M. Bruner Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fisher, George E., L. N. Godfrey Co., Boston. 

Foster, Marcus L., Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Worcester, Mass. 

Frost, William G., White, Frost & White, New York. 

Galliher, William G., W. T. Galliher & Bro., Washington, 


m. <&. 
Galliher, C. H., W. T. Galliher & Bro., Washington, D. C. 
(Concluded on Page 69.) 





Reading left to right: J. L. Lytle, Curll & Lytle Lumber Company, Pittsburg; A. J. Munsell, Pittsburg; R. D. Baker, Empire Lumber Company, Pittsburg; W. B. 

H. H. Hettler Lumber Company, Chicago; .F. E. Willson, Willson Bros. Lumber Company, Pittsburg; E. V. Bab- 
Henry Gibson, Chicago; L. R. Babcock, Fulton; W. S. Haymaker, Empire Lumber Company, Pittsburg; J. H. P. 
Smith, R. M. Smith & Co., Parkersburg; F. W. Ruskauff, Ruskauff Lumber Company, Pittsburg; L. L. Satler, L. L. Satler Lumber Company, Pittsburg; I. F. Balsley, Willson 


Moore, Berlin Mill Company, New York; C. W. Cantrell, 
cock, E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg; J. R. Balsley; 


Bros. Company, Pittsburg; J. G. Criste, Interior Lumber Company, Pittsburg; E. M. Diebold, Pittsburg; R. H. Erving, Pittsburg; 


Philadelphia ; J. A 
pany; Pittsburg. 


. Cheyne, Pennsylvania Door & Sash Company, Pittsburg; J. D. Moorehead, J. C. Moorehead & Son, Kittanning, Pa. ; 


George F. Craig, George F. Craig & Sons, 
A. J. Diebold, De Forest Lumber Com- 
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MEETING OF THE TWIN TERRITORIES’ RETAILERS. 


Open-Handed Hospitality of Oklahoma City—Instructive and Entertaining Speeches—Astonishing Achieve- 
ments of Western Enterprise—Discussion of Trust Investigations—Rapid Change in Methods. 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA., March 8.—The fourth an- 
nual convention of the Twin Territories’ Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association met here today, the meeting being 
held at the Chamber of Commerce. The first session 
was called to order at 10 a. m. by President J. G. Leeper, 
who opened the session in his original and witty manner 
and called the convention to order by the following 
impromptu address: 


President Leeper’s Address. 


In looking at the audience, I remember some part of a 
quotation from the Bible which I cannot place, and it may 
not be a biblical expression, ‘“‘Where few are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there will I be also.’ This applies to 
this meeting to some extent. Gentlemen, I am not going to 
make a speech; the harder I try and the more preparation I 
make the more I am disappointed with the result. I believe 
years and years ago if properly trained I might have made 
an orator of the yo oy ability, but it is very hard to take 
a man of my age who has neglected the opportunities of his 
youth, and then all of a sudden, to the surprise of his 
friends, expect him to blossom out into an after-dinner 
speaker. I find my first efforts, years ago, proved much 
better than those I make today. I had an ype sd the 
other day to make myself immortal, to make the nominatin 
speech, without politics in it, for the gentleman who wil 
be our next congressman, but I thought I had better let well 
enough alone, so declined the honor. 

Gentlemen, in looking at this audience it also reminds me 
of the two men who were compelled to stay all night in a 
lonely house who said: “If there were only more of us.” 
We are entitled to a greater membership, a greater interest. 
The lumbermen of the great state of Oklahoma generally 
represent about as much as any other body of men that 
can be called together on short notice. They represent as 
many interests in this state as any other combined interest, 
and I am a little bit disappointed in there not being more 
of us present. a t may come from the fact that 
free passes went out of existence the first of the year. I 
think not, however, for my experience has been that the 
lumberman pays for all he gets, and then some. 

I never made preparation for a speech but once in my 
life. A friend read the speech, but he said it didn’t com- 
pare with what I said in my talk. For the last month or 
two prior to this meeting we have ail been engrossed to a 
certain extent in our business, or other people’s business. 
Now, hailing, as I do, from three states, I have done double 
duty; I have watched every accusation laid against Bailey, 
of Texas, have been reading two accounts of the acts of the 
constitutional convention, as well as waiting for two cars of 
shingles that were shipped in September. 

I teow you did not expect it, so I am going to introduce 
to you one of our leading attorneys, who has been in our 
city five or six years, recognized as one of the best, and a 
man who will entertain i and make you the promise 
that nothing done here will ever be told. 


It had been arranged that I. M. Holcomb, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Oklahoma City, would 
deliver the address of welcome, but important business 
matters engaged him elsewhere and he found an excel- 
lent substitute in Hon. E. S. Vaught, who, as Mr. 
Leeper had stated, is one of the leading attorneys of 
Oklahoma City and an entertaining speaker. Mr. Vaught 
addressed the assembly in the following manner, and 
it is needless to say that his address was well received 
and heartily applauded: 

Response of E. S. Vaught. 


I assure you that it is a very ng, leasure for me to 
have the distinction and gratification of extending to you 
the welcome of Oklahoma City, but I have an apology to 
make to you in extending this welcome, and that is that 
I must, for the time being, act as a substitute. A friend 
of mine, Mr. Holcomb, was to have delivered this address, 
but a few hours ago he notified me it was impossible for 
him to be here and asked me if I would not share the honor 
and say a few words to make you gentlemen feel more 
welcome while in our city. I regret you did not have the 
elegant welcome which he is able to make you; I assure 
you you will agree with me it would have been a splendid 
address when t tell you that for the last three years he 
and your president have been training together; they have 
written and delivered each other’s speeches from one end 
of Oklahoma to the other. In fact, when I hear Holcomb 
speak I don’t know whether Leeper wrote it or not, and 
when I hear Leeper speak I don’t know who in the world 
wrote it. I am very much surprised that he should remem- 
ber even one quotation from the book which he quoted; 
I take it, however, this is a part of one of his addresses 
he has not forgotten. He says a few words in regard 
to his oratorical abilities. There is not the slightest doubt 
in my mind but that had his ambition tended in this 
direction he would have been a sure enough orator, and the 
onty regret I have along that line is this, that if my 
friend had done as well in politics as he has along all other 
lines he would have been president of the present consti- 
tutional convention. 
Nothing Too Good for Lumbermen. 


In extending to you the welcome of Oklahoma City we 
come to you today and ask you to make yourselves at home. 
There is nothing we have that is too good for the lumber- 
man. We recognize the fact, gentlemen, that the first train 
that came into Oklahoma City brought with it a load of 
lumber ; we recognize the fact that it is — your efforts 
and through the efforts of your association that the people 
who have come to these new cities in our great new state 
have been enabled to provide for some of the comforts of 
life, because you have upheld and assisted them in this pro- 
vision. We come to og today giving you full credit for 
assisting us not only in making Oklahoma City the metrop- 
olis but in doing even more to make Oklahoma the brightest 
star in the constellation of states. We recognize in the 
lumbermen of Oklahoma a class of business men, a class 
of men who see farther, who can take into consideration 
the interest of the great state, the interest of the com- 
munity, and the interest of the people. We recognize in 

ou gentlemen a class of people, judging from those whom 
i have known intimately and —— as a class of men 
who are always interested in that which is best and that 
which adds to the upbuilding of any particular community. 
In Oklahoma City we have no better men than the lumber- 
men. I might discuss for a few minutes the lumber dealers 
and prices at which lumber is sold, but Mr. Leeper told 
me this evening I must be very particular in regard to some 
things I discussed, and in order to follow his suggestions 
I am not saying anything about the prices that are usually 
charged by lumber dealers. 

Oklahoma City has done much in the last few years, not 
only from a selfish standpoint but from the standpoint of a 
main city of a great state. In coming to this city we ask 








you to make yourselves at home in many ways; we ask 
you to share the pride in our city that exists from one 
end of the state to the other. The people of Oklahoma 
City are not alone responsible for this great development ; 
the people who live within the corporate limits are not 
alone responsible, but it is the friends we have. The men 
who have stood for Oklahoma are on the east of us, on the 
west of us, on the north and the south, and in coming 
here today we ask you to feel that you are coming to a 
city it has been your pleasure to help to make. If there 
are any keys here we desire to place them in your posses- 
sion. If there is anything here you desire that is not on 
the bill of fare we ask you to write it on a slip of paper 
and pass to the president of your organization, and we 
will see that you get it. If there is anything you would 
like that you cannot think of, write it down when it does 
come to your mind, let us know, and we will get it for you. 
We welcome you gentlemen to Oklahoma City; we ask that 
ou feel at home. We ask that you partake of the best we 
ave, and we want when you leave us that you will leave 
feeling you are drawn even stronger and more closely to 
this city, and the ties which bind the other cities to Okla- 
homa City are stronger than ever before. 


The response to the address of welcome was delivered 
by S. R. Scott, of Orlando. Mr. Scott is one of the 
leading members of the association and has been in 
Oklahoma a great many years and, as will be noted, he 
touched on the early history of Oklahoma City and gave 
those present some interesting history. Mr. Scott also 
protested vigorously against the unjust criticism to 
which the retail lumbermen of the new state are being 
subjected. 

Address of 8. R. Scott. 


I believe it is becoming a custom at times like this to 
respond to an address of kindly welcome in terms compli- 
mentary and flattering to the entertaining city. In this 
instance it gives us extreme pleasure that we can so truth- 
fully assure you that it always gives us pleasure to meet 
in this beautiful, growing metropolitan city of the central 
southwest. 

One day, nearly twenty years ago, when Oklahoma was 
still in Indian Territory, and when two crooked strings of 
rails, a few ties and a ridge of loose dirt represented the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad through this country, 
two lumbermen from Kansas, on their way to Ardmore, were 
looking from their train I think at a point about where 
your present Santa Fe depot stands. There was a water 
tank down there somewhere, and over on Maywood hill a 
small detachment of soldiers had some sort of palisade bar- 
racks. The elder of these two partners remarked: ‘There 
will be a big town here some day.” His partner smilingly 
asked him why he thought so. The elder man, who was a 
veteran of the civil war, a prospector and a western man 
of vast experience, replied to the effect that this country 
would undoubtedly soon be opened for settlement; that the 
topography of the whole region pointed to the fact that 
here the threads of trade and the highways of commerce 
would cross, and here a great city would be built. 

Friends, that lumberman was one of your firstday lum- 
bermen. I believe he was your first regularly elected mayor. 
His wise counsels were much in evidence in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory’s first legislature. I refer to the elder Gault, who 
was like a father in his kindness to pom J of us, and it 
grieves us that he is not living today, rejoicing with us in 
the wonderful fulfillment of his wise prophecy. 


Destroyers of Trade. 

And now, having endeavored to show you our apprecia- 
tion of your kindness, your greatness and power, we would 
remind you that an ill wind is blowing from the northeast, 
dark and threatening clouds appear in that quarter of the 
commercial sky. We lumbermen represent but one class 
in the twin territories mercantile world and we, perhaps 
least of all, have directly felt the unequal competition of 
those fast growing monopolies commonly called mail order 
houses, which, pirate-like, are preying on legitimate trade 
in all lines in the west and south. Entrenched in cities of 
wealth these monopolies are reaching out and snatching 
from the retail merchant, the jobber and the wholesaler the 
honest fruits of their labors and taxed investments, without 
themselves paying one cent of taxes, or even a traveling 
salesman’s hotel bill in these territories. 

They are fostered and protected by well intended inter- 
state commerce and anti-trust laws. They are encouraged 
by popular clamor and unwitting courts until the very com- 
mercial life of the villages, the towns and the small cities 
is threatened. What infant industry or factory in our fair 
new state can expect to face such irresponsible untaxed 
competition, pay its taxes and live? It seems to be of no 
use to tell the consumer that if he sends all of his money to 
Chicago that he will destroy his local market, school and 
church; that in his endeavor to save a few cents today he 
is probably selling his birthright as an untrammeled Ameri- 
can citizen for a mess of pottage, and at the same time he 
is strengthening the arms of a giant monopoly that will 
one day take him by the throat. 


Reasonable Expectations. 


We lumbermen are admonished that we must do business 
singly and alone. All that we ask is a fair field and a fair 
fight. We do not look for legislation so favorable to our 
interests as certain others already have. For instance, an 
act of the Kentucky legislature, March 21, 1906, declares 
it is lawful for any number of persons to combine, unite 
or pool any or all of the crops of wheat, tobacco, corn, oats, 
hay or other farm products raised by them, for the purpose 
of classifying, grading, storing, holding, selling or disposing 
of same, either in parcels or as a whole, for the purpose of 
obtaining a greater or higher price therefor than they might 
or could obtain, or receive, by selling said crops sepa- 
rately or individually. No, we are not — for anything 
of that kind in our line. Perhaps the saw mill men, who get 
but one crop in about one hundred years, would like some- 
thing of that kind if it was not termed class legislation. 

And now, I know you who represent Oklahoma City will 
say, why do you lumbermen come here with your “tale of 
woe? Why don’t you tell your troubles to a policeman?’ 
We would remind you that as our largest wholesale and 
jobbing city that we expect much of you. Though many 
of us owe allegiance to other cities nearer us we look to 

ou, the greatest, the strongest, to grapple with these prob- 
ems of trade. We expect you to lead in a lawful and hon- 
orable way; to strive that trade may move through rightful 
channels. We, as citizens of this grand new state to be, 
look forward with joyous hope to the day when home fac- 
tories, home institutions and industries shall consume the 

roducts of the farms; to a time when all our people will 
fore learned to live and let live. Then our villages, towns 
and cities will thrive and you shall have your lawful tribute 
of trade. You are great enough to be kind to the weak and 
generous to your rivals. We are proud of Oklahoma City’s 


past, we glory in its present, and we have faith in its 
future. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Scott’s address Nels Darling 
was called to the platform for a story or two. The hun- 
dreds of dealers who were at the convention at Kansas 
City in January will remember that Mr. Darling is the 
premier story teller of the southwest, if not the whole 
country. His first selection was a story of two darkies 
in a poker game, which cannot be reproduced in print 
to give it any effectiveness but is one of Mr. Darling’s 
favorite stories. He begged to be excused from further 
stories at that time, but in answer to an encore which 
would not subside he gave his story about ‘‘ Uncle Bill.’’ 

The program announced that the next order of busi- 
ness would be an address of the president, followed by 
the reports of the officers. The president stated that he 
would not be tied down to any formal address, but that 
he would make his address piecemeal as the convention 
proceeded, and varied from the program by introducing 
Secretary Harry A. Gorsuch, of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, who he said was always a welcome 
visitor and who always had something of interest to 
impart to the dealers. 

Mr. Gorsuch stated that he had a story to tell that 
would interest them greatly, but inasmuch as he had 
planned to tell his story at tomorrow’s session and at 
the close, practically, of the program he would not speak 
at any length at this time. He complimented the Twin 
Territories association highly and said that, speaking 
for the great Southwestern association, it was very 
proud of this new state organization, which to his mind 
is the livest and most enthusiastic of the district asso- 
ciations in the United States; that he had attended all 
of the meetings except one and never talked to a more 
attentive, wideawake bunch of fellows; that he had 
promised himself never to miss a meeting of this asso- 
ciation if at all possible to be on hand, and especially 
when the meeting is held at Oklahoma City, as he can 
rest assured that all who attend will have a royal good 
time and that all will go home feeling that they have 
not only enjoyed themselves hugely, but, what is more 
important, had gained some information and gathered 
some ideas of interest and value as association lumber- 
men. 

Mr. Leeper stated that Harry always had a standing 
invitation to attend the meetings and if he missed one 
they would have to know the reason why. 

Weston Atwood read the following interesting paper: 


The Retail Lumber Dealer. 


When President Leeper asked me to read a paper on the 
retail lumber dealer at this meeting I told him he had made 
a mistake. He should have called on some one thoroughly 
familiar with the retail business, and in my judgment that 
would have been some learned county or prosecuting attor- 
ney. Judging from the numerous investigations they have 
made during the last three or four years, they should know 
more about the business than anyone else. 

The retailer of lumber is a much abused person, partly 
it is his own fault. He is abused by the public because the 
prices are so high; because he does not properly inform 
himself on current conditions, so he can lay the matter 
before his customer in an intelligent manner and have sta- 
tistics at hand to verify his statement. It’s so easy to 
just say “the wholesaler has raised the price,” and let it 
go at that. While this is literally true there is a reason 
for the wholesaler’s advances and this should be given the 
customer. If the retailers would take a little trouble in 
this direction they would soon relieve themselves of the 
stigma that now rests upon them. The public would realize 
the conditions as they exist today. 

He is also abused by the contractor, which is entirely 
his own fault. If the contractor finds out that you are lax 
in your business methods he will soon be making claims for 
shortages which do not exist. If on the other hand he 
finds your loads are counted carefully and checked, and 
that you have a system of checking back, very few claims 
will be made. Also, if the one who is inclined to order out 
more material than is needed so he can cull it finds himself 
up against a 10 or 15 percent discount for his load of 
returned stuff, he will be more careful next time. True, he 
may swear and raise Cain about it and say that your com- 
petitor never did such a thing, but right there is the rub. 


Essentials to Success. 


Who is putting up the money to run your business, you 
or your competitor? Haven’t you backbone enough to en 
force rules that will protect your business? You do not 
have to enforce such rules on reliable contractors who nave 
made an honest error. If your competitor cares to cater to 
such trade let him have it; he loses in the long run. 

If a young man just starting in the retail lumber busi- 
ness should ask me the question, “What do you think most 
essential to my success?” I would at once tell him, “Make 
friends with your competitor.” More money has been lost 
to the retailer through some fancied wrong or bull-headed- 
ness than through all the fires that have ever occurred. 

Some customer tells you “Jones” beat you $23 on a bill, 
would rather buy from you, but it’s a matter of dollars and 
cents. Now you hate “Jones” worse than a rattlesnake; you 
sell the bill less than $23, leaving little or no profit, when 
had you been on good terms with Jones you would have 
known that he would not make such a price unless he had 
made an error. Better concede a little sometimes, your 
purse will show a healthier condition for it. I would hardly 
believe the average contractor under oath when it comes to 
the price a competitor made on a bill. 

Get together, brothers, talk it over. Concede the same 
rights to your competitor that you ask of him. Take his 
word in | to the customer's, and you will sleep 
better nights and have more money at the year’s end. 

What constitutes a good retailer? That is a hard ques- 
tion to answer, as conditions differ very materially. The 
man who might be an Al retailer in a country yard might 
be an entire failure in a city yard, and vice versa. How- 
ever, one thing is necessary in both cases. Close applica- 
tion to business. Be at your place of business during bus!i- 
ness. Know your customers, know your stock. Watch crop 
and general conditions of trade closely, govern your credits 
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accordingly, and above all else do not deceive yourself as 
to profits. 
Figure on Profit. 

If you are selling lumber on a margin of $2 a thousand 
above cost, do not try to make yourself believe you are 
making money, else you will be disappointed at invoicing 
time. You used to be satisfied with $3 to $5 profit a thou- 
sand; can you handle stock for the same now when it is 
costing donble what it did at that time? I hope none of 
you think so. I consider 25 percent gross little enough. 
Bear in mind it is either a feast or a famine in the lumber 
business; if you are having a feast make the best of it, you 
know not what the future holds for you. 

Where will our supply of lumber come from in twenty-five 
years? Perhaps the older ones present do not need to worry 
over this, but to we young men it is a problem of serious 
thought. I have eliminated statistics from this paper so 
far. I now wish to call your attention to one or two. For 
instance: During 1905 the railroads used 620,000,000 cross 
ties. This alone means the entire product of 200,000 acres 
of woodland, and they used four times as much for cars, 
bridges ete. 

This is a small item, yet it is using nearly 1,000,000 acres 
of timber a year. There is scarcely an industry that does 
not depend directly or indirectly on timber for existence. 

Gentlemen, think more of your calling. You are the salt 
of the commercial world, and when the wouldbe smart alec 
tries to chide you on the trust question, tell him (in the 
vernacular of the street urchin) to “go chase himself.” He 
couldn’t start his morning fire without you. 

I believe no broader minded, more congenial fellows live 
than the retailers of lumber, and I also believe that because 
he is a congenial fellow and a good liver is one reason for 
so much cry of ‘trusts’ in connection with his business. 
He makes the best of life as he finds it, conducts his busi- 
ness on a broad scale and lives likewise. 

I notice since the programs were printed that this paper 
was to have been on the “Troubles of the Retailer.””’ I-am 
glad that I did not know that was my subject, for my 
theory is ‘‘Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles you,” 
and any way are not many of our troubles imaginary? You 
complain one day because you get no cars, the next day 
when the railroad has sent you in five you are complaining 
again, and so it goes. 

If I should start in on the troubles of the retailer my 
paper would be longer than the session of the constitu- 
tional convention. 


Secretary Marrs stated that he would prefer to read 
his annual report at the following session. 

With the consent of those present the president stated 
that the meeting would proceed under the head of good 
of the order and that there would be an informal dis- 
cussion and impromptu addresses on matters of general 
interest, and that he reserved the right to call on any 
member present who would be expected to say something 
even if it were no more than that he was glad to be 
present. 

Those that have ever heard President Leeper conduct 
a meeting will understand that in introducing the various 
speakers he always had something pertinent and to the 
point to say and often illustrated his point by telling 
one of his numerous good stories. 

Uncle Jimmie Brown, of Norman, a pioneer lumber- 
man and a member of the first Oklahoma legislature, 
was called upon. Mr. Brown had been sick for quite a 
while and at considerable discomfort came to Oklahoma 
City just to be present with the boys. He stated that he 
was not prepared to make any address, as he was not 
feeling at all well, but that if he felt better the next 
day he would say something that he hoped might interest 
the dealers. 

T. H. Rogers was introduced as probably the next 
mayor of Oklahoma City. The republican nominating 
convention was to be the next day. Mr. Rogers stated 
that he was not a candidate and was just then busy 
trying to keep his friends from nominating him; that 
he was liable to be called out of the room at any 
minute and as it had been assigned to him to read J. R. 
Moorehead’s paper at the following session he would 
ask to be excused. 

P. T. Walton, of Guthrie, gave some interesting in- 
formation regarding the recent indictment rendered at 
Guthrie against several Jumbermen, including the secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, show- 
ing the prejudiced feeling that would lead a grand 
jury to render an indictment where there was little or 
no information on which to base such an indictment, 
and stated that in his opinion there was no evidence to 
bear out the indictment, as would be shown when the 
ease was called for trial. 

A. F. Parkinson, of Wagoner, I. T., a director of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, expressed his 
pleasure at being present and pointed out some of the 
numerous benefits of the parent organization in connec- 
tion with the Twin Territories association. He called 
attention to the fact that the bankers and merchants in 
all lines as well as doctors and lawyers have their or- 
ganizations for mutual benefit along the same lines as 
the lumber dealers with probably more stringent rules, 
and yet only the retail lumbermen seem to be singled out 
for persecution and prosecution. 

C. 8. Leeper, of Sulphur, I. T., who bears the dis- 
tinction of being the only lumberman who was elected 
as a delegate to the Constitutional Convention, stated 
that he found that the universal prejudice which seemed 
to exist against the lumber dealers in the new state 
arose largely through lack of proper information as to 
the facts. He said that the dealers had ignored these 
charges of unfair dealing too long and that it was up 
to them to do everything in their power to inform the 
publie as to the direct facts in the matter. He stated 
that in the Constitutional Convention he found it diffi- 
eult to get any support for a measure if it seemed that 
the lumbermen were favorable to it, and in the matter 
of the lien Jaw, which was beneficial to material men 
and laborers alike, it was necessary to show that the 
laboring man would be benefited largely through such 
a law before favorable action could be secured. 

Mr. Gorsuch stated that Mr. Leeper had struck the 
keynote of the situation and that Mr. Moorehead’s 
paper, which would be read the following day, was 
upon the subject of informing the public and how best 
to do it. 

J. W. Graves, of Oklahoma City, and a number of 
others, briefly gave some of their experiences in en- 


lightening their various customers on the lumber situa- 
tion, and all agreed that the time was at hand when 
the lumbermen of Oklahoma should individually and 
collectively defend their rights. 

Nels Darling was called to the platform and gave a 
brief but vigorous talk on the catalog house problem 
and the ways to meet it. 

The discussion was so interesting that it was well 
toward supper time before the delegates became aware 
how speedily the time had sped. 

The president requested all present to be on hand 
promptly the next morning, promising them a very in- 
teresting program. He stated that the members would 
be allowed to follow their own inclination that evening 
and that the keys of the city were in their hands, but 
that on Saturday night they would be corraled and par- 
ticipate in the big Hoo-Hoo concatenation to be held 
at the Eagles’ hall and to be followed by a banquet at 
the Grand Avenue hotel given to the visitors by the 
Oklahoma City lumbermen. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 10 a. m. by 
President Leeper, who stated that the first thing on 
the program would be the reading of the paper of 
J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., by T. H. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers prior to reading this paper stated that 
he had received a letter from Mr. Moorehead express- 
ing his great regret that he could not personally at- 
tend the annual convention of the Twin Territories 
Association, but that owing to his numerous duties 
it would be impossible for him to have the pleasure 
of meeting with the Oklahoma dealers at this time 
and he requested Mr. Rogers to read a paper which 
he had prepared on the subject of ‘‘Educating the 
Public, and How to DO IT.’’ Mr. Rogers in further 
explanation stated that Mr. Moorehead had recently 
been appointed to a responsible position by Governor 
Folk, having been made a member of the Board of 
Charities and Corrections, and this together with his 
private business was keeping him very busy. 

Mr. Rogers then proceeded to read Mr. Moorehead’s 
paper as follows: 


Educating the Public. 


It is a condition and not a theory that confronts the 
lumber fraternity, both manufacturers and retailers alike. 
As individual retailers and as retail associations we have 
laid great stress upon the fact that we must educate our- 
selves. There is no question but that, in a large measure, 
we have been successful along this line. But the conditions 
that now confront us are such that we will have to reverse 
our policy and turn our attention to the education of our 
customers. The general public, our customers, are woefully 
ignorant as to the reasons why lumber is high, and there 
is absolutely nothing being done to correct these false im- 
pressions which are being scattered amongst the great body 
of our people. I say absolutely nothing, except, possibly, 
now and then we can get a customer in a corner and give 
him a few facts that open his eyes as to the real condi- 
tions that exist relative to the lumber business, both in 
reference to the manufacturer and the retailer, for they are 
both alike affected. But that is a slow process and it will 
take a long time to accomplish anything by that method. 

On the other hand, what is being done, and what are the 
forces at work which are poisoning the public mind against 
us and our business? In the minds of many we are little 
less than pirates preying upon the public. 

First, the magazines of the country have taken their 
“muck rakes” out of municipal, state and national rotten- 
ness; out of Standard Oil; out of railway mismanagement 
and stock jobbing; out of “embalmed beef’ and “stale” lard, 
and have undertaken to stir up a like stench in the ranks 
of the lumber industry. 

Second, the great daily papers of the country have taken 
up the cry of ‘Trust!’ and are doing a great amount of 
writing not founded upon facts. 

Third, the country newspapers follow suit and print 
everything they can find against us and our business. Has 
a single one of you ever read a word or a line in either 
class of the above mentioned papers favorable to us? 

Fourth, politicians, great and small, big and little, honest 
and dishonest, rail against us from congressman down to 
the local justice of the peace. 

Fifth, investigations have been started by the Congress 
and by legislatures, by attorneys general and by grand 
juries. A few individuals have been indicted, but none 
convicted; but suspicion is cast upon all alike. With all 
these elements and forces arrayed against us we are ad- 
judged guilty in the eyes of the public and condemned 
without trial. 


Trade Journals Help. 


I have said that tiiere is nothing being done to counter- 
act these influences. The lumber trade journals are doing 
a great work in our behalf, everything they possibly can 
to disabuse the public mind. But what is printed in the 
trade papers is largely read only by the lumbermen them- 
selves and those engaged in kindred occupations. The maga- 
zines, the daily newspapers, the county papers, the politi- 
cians, senators, representatives, attorneys general, investi- 
gating committees and grand juries never see a trade paper, 
therefore never hear the other side of the case. 

A United States senator can deliver a tirade against us 
founded on prejudice, ignorance and false statements, and 
it is all printed in the papers, big and little, and is taken 
to be the truth because it comes from such high officials in 
our government. An attorney general of a state hauls mem- 
bers of a whole association into court and keeps them there long 
enough to have the legislature elect him to the United 
States Senate and then goes off to Washington and leaves 
the state that has honored him to “hold the bag” and pay 
the costs in a case that was brought to boost a politician 
into a fat position. Another attorney general sends a long 
report to the legislature of his state in which he denounces 
as lawbreakers those who are engaged in one of the greatest 
industries of his state, and which report contains more 
misstatements and less truth than anything that has yet 
gotten into print relative to the lumber business. 

And the people who read all this believe it because no 
one, as far as they know, contradicts it. 


A Means of Defense. 


Now, what are we going to do about it? What is the 
partial remedy at least? I venture this one as a starter. 
I believe it will help to educate our customers. They damn 
us because they do not know any better. They will believe 
us if we will give them the facts to prove that we are not 
thieves and robbers, and confidence will be restored and 
they will think better of us. We have the facts and it 
is up to us to put them before the people. The plan is this: 
Get the facts into the country newspapers! I mean by 
that our home papers, which are read by everybody. The 
evidence for the plaintiff has been heard. It is now time to 


hear the evidence on the part of the defense. To get it 
before the jury and judge we will be compelled to have 
it printed in the country newspapers. In order to get 
it into these papers we may have to pay for it at regular 
advertising rates. Well, why not? Will it not pay you 
as well to print something that will help you to keep your 
business as well as to print something to help you get 
new business? We all know we are losing business because 
of this outcry against us. We all know that many of our 
customers are buying anything and everything that can 
be used as a substitute for lumber—iron for roofing and 
siding, patent roofings of all kinds, tar paper, second-hand 
materials of every description, cement and, alas, many are 
using the broad canopy of heaven for a covering while 
waiting for the price of lumber to come down. 

I have already started to put this plan into operation 
in my own home. I have already had printed in the paper 
having the largest circulation in my county the resolutions 
passed at the last annual meeting of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association in which that association protests 
against being called a trust, and in which it invites an 
investigation of our association and its methods by authori- 
ties who are competent and authorized. Some of my cus- 
tomers have come to me and told me they had read these 
resolutions and, as a consequence, think better of me and 
my competitors. 


Method of Procedure. 


I am going to follow up these resolutions by publishing a 
number of articles giving many facts and figures as to why 
lumber is high. These facts are not hard to procure. 
The trade journals are full of them, especially during the 
last two months. Why not get a copy of George W. Hotch- 
kiss’ paper on the subject of “Why Lumber Is High,” printed 
in the proceedings of the Illinois convention, and have it 
published in your county papers at so much per line? And, 
by the way, not a single paper in the city of Chicago, it 
was stated, even mentioned that such a convention ever met 
in Chicago. That is how difficult it is to get our side 
before the people. Why not cut our your display ad for a 
while and fill the space with solid matter? Get hold of the 
statistics showing the cut and shipments of lumber for 
last year and for the years preceding as far back as you 
can, and put them in the paper as an ad. Show how the 
consumption of lumber is on the increase and how the 
supply is diminishing. Tell your customers how white pine 
is out of the market in your country and give them the 
figures showing the great decrease in the cut. Look . the 
cut of yellow pine for the last ten years and print it, to 
show that the same inroads are being made into yellow pine 
as have been made into white pine. Get hold of the num- 
ber of cars of shingles and the number of cars of lumber 
shipped from the Pacific coast for the last five or ten 
years, put it in the county paper, and many of your cus- 
tomers who think that nobody is using any lumber and 
shingles in these days because lumber and shingles are high 
will know better. Show them by facts and figures that 
there were more feet of lumber and more thousands of 
shingles, not counting it in dollars and cents, consumed 
in this country last year than the year before or any other 
year. Give them the figures at so much a figure. And 
right there would be a good time to tell them that if 
they are waiting to build until the price of lumber comes 
down they had as well buy a tent now or build an “adobe.” 
Call their attention to the fact that lumber has not ad- 
vanced any more in the last five years than has land, horses, 
mules, hay, feed, poultry, butter and eggs. Tell them that 
the two things that control the price of every article manu- 
factured, every product of the farm and of the mine— 
supply and demand—are operating today to push up the 
price of lumber. Show them that tbe timber of the country 
is being mowed down to meet the demand and that, prac- 
tically, there is nothing growing to take its place. This 
is not true of any other product, either of the factory, the 
forest or the farm. If there is a short crop of any of 
the products of these one or two bountiful crops restore 
the normal price. This is not and cannot be true in the 
ease of lumber. A crop of lumber to take the place of 
that which has been cut in the last five years cannot be 
grown or reproduced in a century. Tell your friends and 
customers these facts. They are ignorant of them and will 
be glad to know the real truth, and the only way that I 
know about to give them to them is to print the facts in our 
country papers. 


A Helpful Suggestion. 


When you go home from this meeting call a meeting of 
all the dealers in your town and agree to print some- 
thing in your county papers in your own defense. I do not 
mean that you shall sign your name to it. Insert it as 
reading matter and ask your editor not to put any “tf's” 
or any other “time card” at the bottom. Find out what 
it will cost a line, and divide the expense among all the 
dealers, or, better still, among all the dealers in the county 
if they will join you. 

It cost me $4.50 to have the Southwestern association 
resolutions above referred to printed in one paper, and I 
paid all the expense. Dividing the expense with my com- 
petitor, who will get as much good out of the publication 
of those resolutions as I will, did not occur to me until 
after I had paid the bill. I will ask him to pay the whole 
bill for the next article. 

I do not believe it will cost the dealers who will club 
together and try this plan as much as $5 a yard in advertis- 
ing, mind you, and in my humble opinion nothing is so 
important at this time as the one thing of setting ourselves 
right before our customers. There are one or more dealers 
in every county who have the ability to hunt up the facts 
and put them in shape for these articles, which should ap- 
pear at least monthly for some time to come. Then this 
might be the means of persuading your local editor to 
say something good about your business. He, like the rest 
of the community, does not know any of the facts. He 
would be educated along with the others. He might be 
induced to write an editorial based on the facts you give 
him which would be for you instead of against you. his 
would counteract many a misstatement which he has already 
printed for the truth, as he believed. These editors are 
good fellows and, like some lumbermen, smarter than they 
look. 

We hope shortly to begin the publication of an association 
bulletin for the use and benefit of the members of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. We want to print, 
among other matter, just such articles as I have suggested 
that you print in your county papers. If you do not 
feel competent to prepare for yourself what you want, 
just cut it bodily from the bulletin and ask your local 
editor to put it in as conspicuous a place as he will, and 
do not ask him to cut the price. He may get in the habit 
of saying good things about the lumber business in general 
instead of printing the tirades that have appeared against 
us in recent months. 


Mr. Marrs moved that a rising vote of thanks be 
given to Mr. Moorehead for his able and interesting 
paper. This motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Rogers then moved that copies of this paper be 
furnished to the Oklahoma daily papers with a request 
that they publish it. This motion was carried. 

The president then appointed the following com- 
mittee on resolutions—P. T. Walton, Guthrie; Don 
Warren, Enid; J. W. Graves, Oklahoma City; J. F. 
Brown, Anadarko; R. S. Seott, Orlando; J. E. Marrs, 
Oklahoma City. 

The president then asked the committee to retire 
and prepare its resolutions and called on several 


wholesalers who were present to give their reasons 
why lumber is high. They responded in a jocular vein 
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and it was not expected that they would enter into 
any serious discussion on this subject. 

H. A. Gorsuch was then introduced and presented 
the proposed plan of publishing an association bulletin 
or magazine for the benefit of the members of the 
association. He prefaced his remarks by a statement 
giving some interesting details regarding the suit 
against the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The plan of publishing an association bulletin as 
outlined by Mr. Gorsuch seemed to meet the approval 
of everyone present and many of the members ex- 
pressed themselves not only as heartily in favor of 
the proposition, but that it was one of the best as- 
sociation propositions made for a long time. A large 
majority of the members present subscribed for a 
share of stock each before the meeting adjourned. 

Mr. Gorsuch spoke as follows: 


H. A. Gorsuch’s Address. 


I told you yesterday that I had a story to tell which [ 
thought would interest you, but before entering upon my 
subject I want to give you a little history to reassure your 
minds that the purpose of our association and similar asso- 
ciations is not only strictly legal but that its work is carried 
out in a manner whereby there can be no just criticism. 

You will remember that the state of Nebraska, through 
its then attorney general, now Senator Brown, asked for an 
injunction against the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, alleging about all the crimes in the calendar, with the 
possible exception of murder and arson. I do not think 
that horse thievery was alleged, although I am given to 
understand that one of your judges has likened the lumber 
dealers of Oklahoma to horse thieves. 

The result of the Nebraska case to date is that the state 
has not only proven nothing that would indicate that the 
Nebraska association is a trust but that the evidence has 
brought out the following material facts: First, that the 
advance in lumber has been caused entirely through the 
advance on the stump and at the mills; that the investment 
of the retail dealers in the state of Nebraska (and it will 
apply anywhere in our territory) is from 30 to 50 percent 
greater than it was five to seven years ago; that the de- 
livered wholesale price on lumber has advanced in Nebraska 
from 30 to 50 percent in the last seven years; and that 
where the lumber dealer has been able to make the same 
profit a thousand in dollars and cents as he was seven years 
ago (in many cases he has not even been able to make this 
margin of profit) his percentage of profit is materially less 
than it was a few years back when there was no thought of 
any agitation against the retail lumber dealers. 


Results of Investigation. 


It was further brought out by the evidence that the 
Nebraska association neither regulates the price of lumber, 
dictates to whom a dealer, whether wholesaler or retailer, 
shall sell his stock, nor in what territory. All of this evi- 
dence was brought out by witnesses summoned by and for 
the state and the defense has not found it necessary to put 
a single witness on the stand in its own behalf. A con- 
tinuance has been granted for the state to secure further 
evidence and well advised attorneys are of the opinion that 
the state, instead of showing that the Nebraska association 
is a trust, will on the contrary show that it is of a distinct 
benefit to the consumers of lumber and that the association 
fosters legitimate competition rather than restricts it. 

The constitution of the Nebraska association and of the 
Southwestern association is similar and was drafted under 
the guidance of Charles J. Traxler, of Minneapolis, who 
has probably given more study and thought to this par- 
ticular matter than any other attorney in the United States. 

I give you this history knowing the criticism that is 
directed against you in this territory and feel safe in saying 
that your association and the Southwestern Lumbermen’'s 
Association will stand the test of any impartial and legiti- 
mate investigation by the proper authorities. 


An Association Bulletin. 


Now to proceed with my story. Mr. Moorehead in his 
excellent address, read a few months ago, stated that he 
hoped the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association would 
shortly begin the publication of an association bulletin for 
the use and benefit of the members of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. Now, do not get it into your 
heads that it is proposed to publish a lumber paper, as 
nothing is further from the thoughts of those who have 
formulated the plan. The lumber trade paper people are our 
best friends and if this bulletin or magazine, whatever it 
may be called, is published it will impress upon you the fact 
that you should subscribe more liberally if possible to the 
lumber trade papers. The editors of these papers have 
been our friends for years and we value their friendship. 

The proposed publication does not contemplate entering 
the trade paper field in any particular. You will still have 
to go to the trade papers for information regarding prices, 
trade conditions, shed building and all general matters of 
interest to the retail dealers. What we propose to do is to 
publish a small bulletin or magazine once a month, confined 
strictly to the presentation of information of direct benefit 
only to association members; to give you articles which you 
in turn can hand to ~~ local papers for publication along 
the lines as suggested by Mr. Moorehead; to enable you if 
you have an idea of value to, through the medium of our 
publication, give this idea to your brother members. In 
fact to give you the information which you should have as 
association members and let the trade papers take care of 
the general trade matters as they have in the past. 

In order that this paper may be distinctly for the benefit 
of association members we will not avail ourselves of the 
postal requirements to secure the second class rate of 1 
cent a pound but will put circular postage on our papers, 
preferring to pay the excess postage in order that this mat- 
ter may be controlled and that only association members 
may secure the publication. 


An Additional Benefit. 


The subscription price will be included in your member- 
ship fee or yearly dues and this paper will merely be an 
additional benefit. It will cost you nothing, as your dues 
will be $5 a year in any event, but $1 of this $5 will go 
toward the paying of your subscription. Only association 
members will be privileged to avail themselves of the in- 
formation contained in this publication and we hope by this 
means not only to see an increased interest in the asso- 
ciation from the members we already have but to gain the 
ony ea of a number of dealers who are not now on 
our list. 

The directors of our association have gone over this mat- 
ter very carefully and have been in consultation with Charles 
J. Traxler, who states that individual members of this 
association have the right to incorporate a publishing com- 
pany and publish a newspaper of this kind. Every man 
who is deeply interested in association work to whom this 
plan has been fully explained says it is just what we need 
and that it should be carried out. It is proposed to incor- 
porate the company for $2,500, fully paid, and incorporate 
probably under the laws of Missouri. In order that as 
many members may have an interest in this company as 
possible we have divided the stock in 500 shares of $5 each, 
and while we could go to a few large companies in our 
association and subscribe all of the capital stock without 
difficulty we do not desire to do this, but on the other hand 
we will ask such of the members as are interested in the 
me and think it is a good thing to subscribe for one share 





For Information: Purely. 

The paper is not a money making proposition, but will be 
published to give our members information which they 
should have. While I candidly believe that it will make 
expenses, and the stockholders of the company will not 
lose the small amount which they may put in, I do not want 
to put the proposition to you on this basis. On the other 
hand I want you each to give me your subscription for one 
share of stock as a free will offering for the good of the 
association regardless of whether or not you ever get a 
penny back. 

This is the first. meeting of dealers at which this plan has 
been fully detailed. I know the Oklahoma lumbermen are 
as loyal as any in the country. I am going to attend a 
meeting of the North Missouri association at Moberly on 
the 16th. I want to take with me a nice batch of subscrip- 
tions for stock so that I can show our Missouri brothers 
(who as you know have to be shown) that the Oklahoma 
dealers are wide awake to this proposition and that we will 
get material support from the members in the new state. 

I am going to hand these stock blanks to you at this 
time and want all who feel that this is a good proposition 
from the association standpoint and who are willing to help 
out in the matter to sign for one share of stock each. 
am sorry that I have consumed so much of your time, but 
the matter is of such importance that it was necessary to 
detail it as fully as possible so that you would thoroughly 
understand it. 


Secretary Marrs made an interesting report and on 
motion it was adopted: 


Report of the Secretary. 


This annual marks the fourth year of the existence of 
this association, and also marks a period when rapid changes 
= methods of handling the retail lumber business are taking 
place. 

The question has been asked many times and by various 
persons, “What good are lumber associations to members; 
and what do conventions accomplish?’ Read your answer 
in human nature and by what you have observed as you 
passed through your experience as a lumber dealer. The 
last year has been one not soon to be forgotten, and one 
in which more conventions in different lines of trade has 
been held than in any previous year. What does this mean? 
It means that men in various lines of business realize the 
necessity of learning all they can in connection with the 
particular line of business they are in, and so to be in 
position to better serve their own interests. 

What then have we accomplished? we ask ourselves. Is 
it worth our time and the price we have paid? An old 
saying which comes to mind is, “All men cannot be meas- 
ured by the same yard stick.” In the past too many men 
have let their greed for dollars carry them far beyond the 
goal of good citizenship, and what we as lumbermen call 
good competition and the overpowering desire to achieve 
material advantages have made some of us almost parasites 
in the business world. There is strength in members; 
“everybody knows more than anybody,’ so upon these two 
statements it might be said our association is founded. In 
the first instance, or statement, “There is strength in mem- 
bers” suggests that an association to be most effective must 
have a goodly membership, and that the membership must 
be in accord, or very largely so, in order to accomplish the 
very highest aim of the association. The second statement, 
“Everybody knows more than anybody,” suggests interchange 
of ideas and covers a very large scope of our association’s 
aspirations. It will be remembered by many of you in both 
business and association work that good and timely advice 
has resulted in great good and has guided us from rough 
breakers that seemingly would be disastrous in result. 


Instructive to Members. 


The association, when in convention assembled, has some 
special subjects assigned to certain members bearing on 
some phase of the lumber business, and as a natural conse- 
quence he will study on that subject and gather statistics 
which, when compiled and given to his hearers in proper 
form, at once become interesting and instructive; the thread 
will be caught up by some other member and to the thought 
already produced he will add his thoughts, and so great 
achievements are led up to and minds broadened. Helpful 
laws are enacted by this same commanding force and rail- 
roads are many times caused to “sit up and take notice” of 
some resolution passed by large bodies of business men 
assembled, and many times adjust rates and render service 
they would under other conditions let go undone. Things 
worth having are not often secured by the efforts of a single 
individual, and thus the necessity for cojperation not only 
in the lumber business but in all lines of trade. 

What does coéperation mean? Does it mean that we 
must understand and know what our neighbor is séling 
lath, shingles or different classes or kinds of lumber at? 
No. None of the associations have ever sought to outline 
any price lists or regulation of prices, though they have 
many times been so accused. Coéperation means this: that 
we should do unto others as we would have them do unto 
us; thus applying the Golden Rule to our business. If you 
cut prices on a neighbor's bill below cost, or even to a 
point where there is only 8 or 10 percent profit, you must 
conclude at once that he will not apply the Golden Rule 
on the next bill, because you, in the first place, have not 
shown good faith. We are in business for at least two 
specific reasons. First, to earn enough money to support 
our families and to build a comfortable home, also to 
promptly pay all our obligations and support, to our ability, 
charitable institutions. Second, to afford the mind a live- 
lihood. You know “idleness is the devil’s workshop’; and 
when we have our business on a plane where a reasonable 
return can be had, and we are on friendly terms with our 
competitors, we might ordinarily be said to be satisfied. 

The association meetings afford an excellent opportunity 
to get acquainted with your neighbor, and once you know 
him you will realize that you have at least learned some 
things about his character and life that you did not know 
he possessed and you will think of him differently. Get 
this idea, the same as other merchants do, that your sales 
should net you certain returns and sell for that price. If 
you sell for cost you will bring your business, family and 
creditors to grief. 


Regarding the Trust. 


There is so much talk these days about combinations in 
restraint of trade in the lumber business that it is only 
natural that something bearing on the subject should appear 
in this report. Those of us who for the last two years or 
more have been following the “trust” agitation have ob- 
served that it is mostly buncombe, and is kept going by 
political operations, which is the natural consequence of 
popular public sentiment applied to any business or indi- 
vidual who is seemingly prosperous. Sroadly speaking, a 
trust is an organization of men whose purpose it is to con- 
trol and regulate the supply and demand and very naturally 
the price of some commodity. The talk of today would lead 
us to believe that the socalled trusts through unnatural 
methods are increasing prices regardless of supply and de- 
mand. To know and realize the present situation is to 
conclude that the prices of lumber and its products are no 
higher in proportion than other articles which enter daily 
into construction and into our daily living expense. 

Your secretary has had occasion to make some purchases 
of yellow pine lumber for an opening stock, and through 
this experience an excellent opportunity offered itself to get 
a true conception of the yellow pine market. This is as we 
find it today, and is only referred to because it so forcibly 
impressed me with the bullish tendency of the product we 
handle. In the thirty cars bought scarcely anything could 
be had below the February 2 market report, and many were 






are made every year in the book busi- 
ness. Every family, rich or poor, must 
have books. During the last few years 
$7,500,000.00 have been expended for 
Modern Eloquence, $12,000,000.00 for 
Stoddard’s Lectures, $21 ,000,000.00 for the 
Century Dictionary, and the tremendous 
sum of $44,000,000.00, covering over half a 
million sets of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica. These books were sold by sub- 
scription in American homes, and sales 
are still going on. 

We have a subscription publication 
which sells more readily than any of the 
above. The demand is already so tre- 
mendous that more capital is required to 
swing it, or get behind on orders. Profits 
are enormous, several times savings 
bank interest. 

We have arranged a plan whereby 


Any Progressive Man or Woman 
Can Share These Profits 


O 

0 becoming stockholders in a profitable 
business. based on twenty years’ ex- 
perience. Remember, the success of this 
ub cation is not away off in the future— 
t is not prospective, but itis a success at 
the present time and growing in demand 

(i) every hour. Sales of this publication at 


the time of publishing this advertisement 


Often Exceed $2,000 a Day 


This is an exceptional opportunity for 
those of small means to get in on the 
ground floor in a business which legiti- 
mately pays large dividends and is as 
solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. It cannot 
be held open for long, as the response 
is certainto be so great that we shall have 
all the capital we need to increase the 
number of our presses and secure stock 
to be turned out in completed books, 
which are selling like wildfire. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate 
this opportunity. You will never have a 
chance like this again to become 


Part Owner in a 
Mammoth Publishing House 


which is already in successful operation, 
already earning big dividends, and which 
is led to sell assmall amount of its stock 
simply because the business is already so 
tremendous as to exhaust the working 
capital. But if you would grasp this 
opportunity you must 


Write Quick; only afew cancome in 
Address your letter to me personally, 

like this—W. B. Gilbert, . 

\) Dept. 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


GLASGOW, LONDON, BRISTOL. 

















Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 
LIVERPOOL. 








Cable Address 
“CHALONER.” 
Codes used, ABC, Al, 
Lieber’s & Lumberman’s Telecode. 

















unable to accept orders at all, as they were already over- 
whelmed with orders and were not getting over 40 to 60 








TH. H. LEYENAAR 


( FORMERLY J. C. & TH. H. LEYENAAR) 

Selling Agents for All Kinds of 

American Lumber 
and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 
North Carolina Pine, etc. 


ROTTERDAM, 
HOLLAND. 
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AK-TANNED belts are hard, dry and stiff and are 

sure to slip unless under heavy tension, or doped 

with dressings, which not only increases the danger 

of their breaking but puts more strain on the ma- 
chinery bearings. 


Shultz Sable Rawhide Belting 


is pliable and has a soft clinging surfac2, while its 
rawhide interior gives it a tensile strength 30 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. greater than that of oak-tanned 
belting. 

Do not tie up your whole factory and have all your 
men and machines standing idle for the sake of cheap 
belts, but send for SABLE BELTING and Book ‘‘2.”’ 





Shultz Belting Company, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Boston, 
114 High St. 


New York, 


Philadelphia, 
111 Chambers St. 


116 N. Third St. 


























The Endorsement 
Of Every Lumberman 
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Who ever tried The McGarry Patent Safety Piling and Lowering Machine 


is a record which you cannot afford to ignore if you care aught about 
the economical handling of lamber With it you can pile anything 
from 1 inch to 10x10 inch, 50 to 60 M per day at a cost of 12 to lic. per M 
Better let me send you descriptive circulars and testimonials—free. 


Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Pilsen Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sole Patentee for the United States and Canada. 





7—the Pump that always ae, 


because it is simple of construction—can’t freeze or 

out of order. Will pump from ponds, pits, tube and 

driven wells and makes a first class fire pump. The 
Van Duzen Steam-Jet Pump 

is the lowest priced reliable steam-jet pump in 

the world, especially serviceable in saw mills 

and planing mills for elevating or forcing water. 

We will send one free for a 30 days’ trial to 

anyone mentioning the Am. Lum. 10 sizes. Ask for 

Catalog 25. THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO.. Cincinnati, 0. 
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UMBER BOOKKEEPERS 


Say the * PROUDFIT"’ loose-leaf ledger meets their 
requirements better than any ledger they have ever 
tried. Strong assertion isn’t it? Well, we're ready 
to show you. 

itisa 


Mechanical 
Wonder, 





iL 





LIES 
OPEN 
FLAT. 


THE PROUDFIT, Loose-Leaf, Spring-Back, Flat-Open Ledger 
is perfection. It is a radical, mechanical —— what has 
thought possible in Flat-Opening, Loose- Books. 

If you use a ledger send for list 
of users and ll particulars FREE. 


LC. J. FARWELL CO., 63-65 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO, 



















percent of the cars = needed in which to make shipments. 
On account of the inability of the railroads to handle cars 
shingles have advanced, in round figures, $1 a thousand in 
forty days. Was there any trust method applied here? 
Certainly not. It is only the matter of supply and demand. 
Plenty of shingles on the coast, but so small an amount is 
being accepted for shipment by the railroads that the shin- 
gles to be had bring fancy prices. 
Short-Sighted Suspicion. 

Your trade when you ask them $5 a thousand for red 
cedar shingles will, of course, at once conclude that the 
“trust” is again at work. They will say, “How could shin- 
gles go up $1 a thousand in a few weeks unless a combina- 
tion was effecting this product?’ And when you tell them 
of the car situation they will o—_— reply with the retort 
that you are standing in with the railroads to complete the 
combination. If there is any combination in any branch 
of the lumber business it surely could not be laid to the 
retailer, because a little real investigation into the net gain 
on capital invested in this branch of the business will con- 
vince any fair minded man that if we should enter into an 
unlawful agreement to regulate prices we should be given 
credit for having brains enough to fix the standard to a 
point that would insure more than 10 to 12 percent per 
annum on the actual capital employed. 

I will make the assertion that there is not a line of 
lumber yards in Oklahoma and the Indian Territory that, 
after deducting all legitimate expense, depreciation etc., 
have netted over 12 percent. Do you believe your banks, 
for instance, are doing business on any such basis as indi- 
cated above? No. And yet when the banks make their 
yearly statement of their condition and have shown a gain 
of 25 to 40 percent on capital invested the newspapers will 
give a glowing account of the prosperous condition of the 
banking institutions and the country in general. We are 
not finding fault because the banks have made money, but 
to show you how popular sentiment may be arrayed against 
some particular line of business and indorse some other, 
notwithstanding both institutions are essential to the pros- 
perity of the community. 


Detrimental to Business. 


This trust agitation has been very detrimental to the 
lumber business and has been so unjust and unrelenting 
that it is high time the lumber fraternity take steps to have 
the matter settled, and relieve many now branded as crimi- 
nals from excessive retainer fees of lawyers and more ex- 
cessive charges in case any work is done. To show how 
easy it is to get a grand jury to start a lumberman into 
this trouble: One of our members was indicted by a federal 
grand jury because one of his hired men, who later was 
charged with having stolen several thousand dollars from 
his employer, and who is now under indictment for the 
offense, wrote a letter to your secretary, saying certain par- 
ties were getting material at wholesale who were not dealers 
and urging that the mill should be persuaded not to ship 
such parties. 

Our member knew nothing of this letter and did not au- 
thorize it. The trouble is, we have too much of legislation 
that is not effective for the reason that it cannot be applied 
in a practical way. Our courts are so chock full of this 
class of cases and other socalled criminal procedure that 
our civil cases have to go unheard, and in dragging often 
losses are sustained that would net have been suffered had 
the courts not been filled with fanity indictments, which 
produce nothing but costs and {!-rreased taxes, adding to 
our already excessive burden of taaution. 

An Excess of Yards. 

General conditions in the lumber business are somewhat 
congested, on account of the inability of the railroads to 
handle shipments. Volume of business is fair, but in the 
territory covered by this association there is an excess of 
yards on. account of this country being overadvertised. 
Yards are attracted to Oklahoma and the Indian Territory 
with the coming of statehood which persons having had no 
experience with our condition are easily led to conclude 
that business is going to be immense and that more yards 
will pay. The truth of the matter is many yards are for 
sale, and I do not believe there is a town in the new state 
that will stand more competition with profit. The towns in 
the Indian Territory are already ahead of the country, and 
unless we are relieved by the land becoming taxable and 
passing to the actual settler those yards in that country are 
going to see some hard times. The truth of the matter is 
the new state has all and more yards than can be operated 
with profitable returns. 

Our association in ons of membership is about the same 
as a year ago, some dropping out, others going out of busi- 
ness and others joining. Fo ——. is the condensed record 
as regards members: Certificates issued, eighty-nine, at $2 
each, amount $178; two years back dues, $4, making a total 
of $182, which amount has been remitted to the treasurer. 


Treasurer G. D. Rohr made the following report as 
to the finances of the association, which was adopted: 


Treasurer’s Report. 








RECEIPTS. 
duly 37, 1008; balance on hand... .......00cccccccecs $481.66 
March 1, 1907, from J. E. Marrs, secretary....... 182.00 
$663.66 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
March 1, TOST, VORCREP NO. BOs os ccciccccccccssccs $116.65 
ne i WIE 6.6.0.5 43046 55005004 80h0n0808 $547.01 


The report of the committee on resolutions was 
then called for and was read; this report was also 
adopted and the committee given a vote of thanks: 


Resolutions. 


WHEREAS, The new state of Oklahoma is about to be 
launched, and owing to the fact that we have the greatest 
natural resources and advantages of any state west of the 
Mississippi river, and that on account of the inadequate 
railroad service and arbitrary freight rates, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we believe it the duty of our legislators 
to compel the railroads to deliver lumber in our territory 
on an equal basis with Kansas City and Omaha, the freight 
rates from common points in Texas and Louisiana being 23 
cents to Kansas City and Omaha, while from the same com- 
mon shipping points in Texas and Louisiana the rate to 
Oklahoma points is 27% and 31 cents, thus placing the new 
state on an unfair and arbitrary basis, which is very detri- 
mental to its development. And be it further 

Resolved, That while we realize that the railroads are our 
friends and that our interests lie along parallel lines, we 
feel that, as the new state of Oklahoma furnishes ample 
business for profitable railroad operation, we are justly 
entitled to as advantageous rates and adequate service as 
older and further developed countries, and 

WHEREAS, The members and officers of the lumbermen’s 
association of Oklahoma have been subjected to the incon- 
venience of grand jury investigations and vicious attacks 
from the press, which seems to be furthering the interests 
and ends of politicians who are preying upon the minds of 
those ignorant of true conditions; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon the members of this associa- 
tion that they use every fair and honorable means to place 
before the public the true conditions as they exist in the 
lumber business throughout the country, and 

WHEREAS, It seems to be a popular error that all lumber 
dealers’ associations are trusts, be it 

Resolved, That we emphatically object to this constant 
insinuation and absolutely deny any connection or affiliation 
with any illegal combination for the restraint of trade, and 
hereby declare that all such allegations on the part of the 
public press are libelous. 


Resolved, That we hereby extend to the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce our thanks for the use of its as- 
sembly hall, and also to the resident wholesale and retail! 
dealers and business men of Oklahoma City for their kind 
and courteous treatment. 

P. T. Walton was presented and gave a very inter 
esting talk on freight rates on lumber from the south 
in Oklahoma as compared with the rates in other 
states, and at the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Rogers presented the following motion, which was 
carried: ‘‘That P. T. Walton be appointed chairman 
of a committee to furnish information to the attorney 
general and the United States district attorney of 
Oklahoma for the purpose of securing an adjustment 
of freight rates on lumber in Oklahoma and that Mr. 
Walton name two additional members to serve on this 
committee.’’? Mr. Walton later named T. H. Rogers 
and 8S. M. Gloyd, both of Oklahoma City, to complet« 
this committee. 

Mr. Walton pointed out that there were some sec 
tions of the bylaws of the Twin Territories Associa- 
tion which might be amended to advantage and moved 
that they be amended to conform with those of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. This motion 
was unanimously carried. 

The last order of business was the election of offi- 
cers and directors. W. D. Frantz, the vice president, 
was placed in nomination for president. Mr. Frantz 
was not present and sent word that he would not 
be a candidate as his other duties would prevent his 
giving the matter sufficient attention, and complying 
with his request Mr. Frantz’s name was withdrawn. 

F. J. Gentry, of Pond Creek, was then placed in 
nomination and the nomination was seconded by sev- 
eral, one of whom moved that the nominations be 
closed. Mr. Gentry, who is very modest, attempted 
to rise and decline the honor but the president ruled 
that he was out of order and he was unanimously 
elected president for the ensuing year. He was es-- 
corted to the chair by a committee. 

T. B. Hogg, of Shawnee, one of the members who 
has been indicted by the Guthrie grand jury, was 
placed in nomination for vice president, and unani 
mously elected. Mr. Leeper congratulated Mr. Hogg 
on his election and stated that if it became necessary 
for him to serve a term in jail the members would 
help him out by serving part of his time for him. 

G. D. Rohr, of Kaw City, was reélected treasurer 
and the following new directors were elected:— 
George W. Crowell, Alva; W. D. Frantz, Enid; A. F. 
Parkinson, Wagoner. 

On motion it was decided to hold the semiannual 
meeting which will be in July, at Guthrie. 

Just before adjournment H. A. Gorsuch asked per- 
mission to make a brief statement to the members 
and began by giving all present a cordial invitation 
to come to Kansas City often and to make the as 
sociation offices their headquarters whenever in that 
city. He stated that for many years the association 
had been quartered in an undesirable locality, but that 
it had moved to 705-6-7 in the R. A. Long building, 
which is just being completed and is one of the finest 
and best equipped office buildings in the west. He 
went on to say that Mr. Long had agreed to donate 
to the association and furnish a committee room ad 
jacent to the office of the secretary, for the accom 
modation and comfort of visiting members when they 
come to Kansas City and that this room would also 
be large enough to hold committee meetings of deal- 
ers; that Mr. Long in addition to furnishing the large 
room had also donated the furniture for the offices 
of the secretary. Mr. Gorsuch stated that he wanted 
this understood for the reason that this suite of 
offices would have as fine furniture as could be found 
in any office in Kansas City and he wanted it under- 
stood that the association was not squandering its 
hard-earned funds in fine trappings, but that these 
beautiful quarters are made possible through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Long. 

Mr. Gorsuch was applauded and many of those 
present said that they would be sure to call at the 
headquarters every time they went to Kansas City. 

The meeting then adjourned to convene at Guthrie 
in July. 

Entertainment. 

On Saturday afternoon the ladies of the visiting 
delegates were given a theater party at the Oberholzer 
Opera House and enjoyed a performance of the ‘‘Isle 
of Spice.’’ This entertainment was provided by the 
lumbermen of Oklahoma City. 

Beginning at 8 o’clock p. m., a Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion was held at the Eagles Hall. The attendance 
was about 100 and there were twenty-one candidates. 
The concatenation was the first held under the direc- 
tion of Weston Atwood, the newly appointed Vice 
Gerent of Oklahoma and T. H. Rogers, Supreme Senior 
Hoo-Hoo, occupied the Senior Hoo-Hoo chair during 
the initiation. The Junior work was conducted by C. 
H. Walker who proved himself to be well fitted for 
this position and the eight of the twenty-one candi- 
dates who were selected because of their healthy ap- 
pearance for the full initiation were put through a 
course of stunts that was highly edifying to the 
audience. 

The Oklahoma Hoo-Hoo had gathered quite a lot 
of fun-making paraphernalia so that each candidate 
had something different to do. The Snark announced 
at the outset that the members would be expected 
to maintain order during the concatenation and that 
any who got obstreperous would have to take the 
place of a candidate and be initiated over. This rule 


worked well and the floor was clear at all times so 
that all of. the 100 or more spectators were able to 
see everything that was done, without any difficulty. 
On the whole this concatenation was one of the best 
ever held in Oklahoma City and if Brother Atwood 
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continues through the year as he has started he will 
make a great record. The following is a list of the 
officers who conducted the concatenation and the can- 
didates: 

Officers. 

Snark, Weston Atwood, Oklahoma City; Senior Hoo-Hoo, 
T. H. Rogers, Oklahoma City ; Junio Hoo-Hoo, C. H. Walker, 
Oklahoma City; Bojum, E. A. Mason, Oklahoma City; 
Serivenoter, C. M. Blanchard, Oklahoma City; Jabberwock, 
RB. M. Wilzen, Dallas, Tex.; Custocatian, Edward Markwell, 
Oklahoma City; Arcanoper, G. W. Whitten, Oklahoma City ; 
Gurdon, Roy Williams, Oklahoma City. 

Candidates. 

Edward C. Parker, Oklahoma City. 

Manson W. Cartwright, Oklahoma City. 

Thomas G. Roach, Comanche. 

Joseph M. Headrick, Wheatland. 

James Hutchinson, Wanette. 

August H. Schowalter, Kingfisher. 

Joseph E. Kendrick, Duncan. 

Frank W. Helm, Paul’s Valley. 

James F. Jerome, Yale. 

Jasper D. Lynch, Byers. 

George F. Sisson, Elk City. 

John H. Klotzer, Waurika. 

Carl O. Arnold, Lawton. 

Louis H. Schiedemantel, Canute. 

Emmett L. Tucker, Orlando. 

Stephen D. Bailey, Snyder. 

Henry C. Dickerson, Norman. 

Samuel P. Shelburne, Wakita. 

Herman L. Smith, Arapahoe. 

John C. Brown, Snyder. 

Temple H. Morrow, Waco, Tex. 

At the conclusion of the concatenation the party 
adjourned to the Grand Avenue hotel to attend the 
banquet tendered by the Oklahoma City lumbermen. 
About 125 were seated at the table. This banquet 
with the exception of consume at the start and 
coffee at the conclusion was composed of cold dishes, 
including roast turkey, roast beef, roast veal, salads 
of various kinds, celery and other relishes. The 
edibles were well cooked and nicely served and the 
feast was thoroughly enjoyed by everyone. J. G. 
Leeper, the retiring president of the association, was 
the master of ceremonies and when coffee and cigars 
were served Nels Darling was called upon and gave 
a couple of his best stories. 

Mr. Leeper then introduced Judge Milton Bryan, 
a leading attorney of Shawnee. Mr. Bryan’s address 
was impromptu and it is to be regretted that no copy 
f his speech could be obtained as it was one well 
worthy of publication. He spoke at some length, de- 
picting the part the lumbermen of Oklahoma had 
played in the development of the new state and then 
dwelt upon the persecution of the lumbermen by vari- 
ous politicians and some officials of Oklahoma, who 
were either ignorant of the true conditions or were 
erying out against the lumbermen for political pre- 
ferment, and he stated that he hoped the time had 
arrived when no politician in Oklahoma could be 
elected to office on a campaign of villification of the 
lumber dealers. This address, coming from a promi- 
nent attorney active in the affairs of the state and 
who had the courage of his convictions to speak as 
he did, was received with vigorous applause. 

The toastmaster then introduced the Rev. Dr. Brad- 
ford, dean of the Epworth University of Oklahoma 
City. Dr. Bradford is an eloquent and earnest speaker 
and held the attention of all until the conclusion of 
his address, wherein the banquet was brought to a 
clese with a beautiful benediction by Dr. Bradford. 
His subject was ‘‘The Preservation of Forests and the 
Upbuilding of Mankind.’’ He spoke of the great 
need of the preservation of our forests and empha- 
sized the point that where a tree is felled another 
should be planted. He illustrated this point by tell- 
ing a story of an old man 90 years old who was 
found busy planting apple trees. He was asked why 
he should take this trouble as he would not live to 
enjoy their fruits. He replied that he had eaten the 
fruits of trees planted by others who had lived before 
he did and that it was his duty to provide that a 
future generation might enjoy the fruits of trees 
planted by him. 

Dr. Bradford urged the Twin Territories associa- 
tion to use its influence in promoting the forest re- 
serve plan. He then gave some outline of the work 
in which he was engaged as dean of the Epworth 
University, which is educating the boys and girls of 
Oklahoma so that they may become useful citizens. 
He said he had heard frequent complaints from the 
lumbermen of badly needed cars, which were side- 
tracked and were giving no service. How many men 
in this world, he asked, are there who have been side- 
tracked who might have proved useful citizens had 
they been given the proper start along the road of 
life in their youth? He paid a glowing tribute to the 
pioneers of Oklahoma and especially to the Iumber- 
men who had done so much toward the upbuilding of 
the new state and asked the support of those pres- 
ent in his efforts to educate the boys and girls of 
Oklahoma along the right lines so that they might 
assist in continuing the greatness of Oklahoma. 


NOTES OF THE CONVENTION. 


T. H. Rogers did not spend as much time at the 
meeting as he would have liked. It seems that quite 
a large proportion of the residents of Oklahoma City 
had picked him out for the next candidate for mayor 
on the republican ticket and the primaries were held 
on the 9th. Mr. Rogers had repeatedly stated that 
he was not a candidate and he was kept busy urging 
his friends not to vote for him but to vote tor Mr. 
Johnson, who because of this was nominated prac- 
tically without opposition. 

The growth of Oklahoma City is surprising. There 
are more miles of paved streets here than in any 
other city of its age in the country. Many new 
buildings, both residence and business, are going up 





and there is now under construction a seven-story 
steel construction business building. Everyone in 
Oklahoma seems to be prosperous and business of all 
kinds is flourishing. 

The attendance at the fourth annual was not as 
great as at some previous meetings, but the lack of 
attendance was made up by enthusiasm. It was im- 
possible to get a complete register of those present, 
but there were in the neighborhood of 100 at the 
convention. The reason given why the attendance 
was not larger is that the majority of the Oklahoma 
dealers had attended the big convention at Kansas 
City only a little over a month before and had spent 
about a week away from their business, and incidentally 
had evidently imbibed enough good association matter 
to last them for a few months. If these meetings 
were held in May instead of early March it is en- 
tirely likely that the attendance would be consid- 
erably greater. 

It was supposed by the convention that J. E. Marrs 
would be reélected secretary. Mr. Marrs played 
ruther a cute trick on the boys in this matter. He 
knew that if he had suggested his resignation in the 
meeting they would not have stood for it, as he has 
been the secretary since the association was organ- 
ized and has, been an active and successful worker. 
Mr. Marrs’ duties as manager of the Minnetonka 
Lumber Company are steadily increasing by the ad- 
dition of new yards, and he felt that as he had served 
the association for four years it was time for some 
one else to take up the burden of the work. He 
therefore called the officers and directors together 
and as it was their duty to elect the secretary he in- 
sisted that his resignation be accepted, although 
promising to be an active worker in the ring in the 
future. The directors regretfully accepted Mr. Marrs’ 
resignation and elected W. D. Kennedy, of Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Kennedy is a young man of ability and 
enthusiastic in association work and will undoubtedly 
prove an excellent secretary. 

Nels Darling, as usual, made a hit with his stories. 
He is the best all-around storyteller off or on the 
stage. When it comes down to serious matters Mr. 
Darling is still ‘‘there with the goods’’ and his little 
tulk on the catalog house proposition was one of the 
best ever heard in a convention. 

The members all regretted the absence of J. R. 
Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo.; L. L. Seibel and 
J. H. Foresman, of Kansas City. These gentlemen had 
expected to be present at the meeting, but unforeseen 
business matters prevented their attendance. 

The wholesale and retail lumbermen of Oklahoma 
are certainly princes when it comes to entertainment. 
They not only provide funds in abundance but they 
make it their business to mingle with the boys and 
see that everyone has a good time. This is one reason 
why a good many of the members of the association 
are in favor of holding all the meetings in Oklahoma 
City. 





CHICAGO ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL. 

The annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago will be held in the ladies’ ordinary of the 
Grand Pacific hotel on Tuesday, March 19, at 6:30 
p- m., when an informal dinner will be served, to be 
followed by the annual reports, transaction of miscel- 
laneous business and the election of officers. The pres- 
ent officers are John Claney, president; L. L. Barth, vice 
president; J. W. Slayton, treasurer, and E. E. Hooper, 
secretary. These annual events of the association are 
always extremely pleasant social affairs and start the 
association year on a basis of good fellowship which 
much assists in the smooth running of the organization. 
As usual the dinner is tendered to the members of the 
association and invited guests by the retiring president, 
in this, instance, Mr. Claney. 





INDIANA SHIPPERS’ BILL PASSED. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 12.—Many years of untir- 
ing effort on the part of Indiana lumbermen and manu- 
facturers have been rewarded by the passage of the 
shippers’ bill by both houses of the legislature. The 
bill has been signed by Gov. J. Frank Hanly and with 
the publication of the laws in June the shippers’ bill 
will become a law. 

The act is believed to be one of the strongest laws 
of its kind in the country. The state railroad commis- 
sion has been given power to enforce every detail and it 
it confidently believed that it will settle for once and 
all time to come the question of car shortage and de- 
layed shipments. 

There was practically no change from the original 
draft of the bill when it was passed, although a strong 
fight was made against the reciprocal demurrage feature 
by the railroads. Members of the two Indiana lumber 
associations and of the Indiana Manufacturers’ Bureau 
and Indiana Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Association 
stood by the bill throughout the discussion and until 
the vote had been cast that passed it. 

The provisions of the bill were stated in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN some time ago. It is provided that 
cars must be moved at least fifty miles a day, except 
Sunday and holidays or in case of wrecks or unavoid- 
able accidents. There must also be twenty-four hours 
allowed for cars passing through terminals and transfer 
stations. For shipping and unloading forty-eight hours 
will be allowed the shipper and consignor with a re- 
bate of $1 on each car for its release twenty-four 
hours or more before the expiration of the free time. 
Cars must be furnished promptly, and there is to be no 
discrimination in furnishing cars, except that shippers 
of live stock and perishable goods are to be given pref- 
erance. Heavy penalties are provided for violations of 
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The plea of James J. Hill for reciprocity with 
Canada and Senator Cullom’s recommendation of 
a special session of Congress for a revision of the 
present import duties along Republican lines are 
straws. 


Intelligent Discussion Must Be 





Based on Facts. 





The lumberman who would form a just opinion 
as to the place of lumber in the tariff system 
should not only know the provisions of SCHED- 
ULE D of the PRESENT LAW, but should know 
what previous tariffs were and their effect. 




















Where Can the Facts Be Found ? 





The only complete, accurate and clear presenta- 
tion of the American iumber tariffs is to be found 





Volume I of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America.” 
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It shows the effect on volume of importations 
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foreign, which have actuated legislation. 
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the lumberman will find the facts on which to 
base his conclusions, and the arguments to back 
them, for the presentation is as fair and impartial 
as it is full. 

The History is published in four large volumes, 
bound in half Morocco, at $5 a volume. Address 
the publishers, 


315 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
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It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Col‘ection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 
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1402 Great Northern Bldg., 18 Broadway, 
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Issues Certificates of Deposit payable at given dates 
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Mutual Life Bldg., 
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Marquette Bidg. 
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62 Broadway, 
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Hattiesburg, Miss., March 11.—The Missisippi Lum- 
bermen’s Association held its annual meeting in this 
city on Friday, Feb. 8. A very large number of lum- 
bermen, not only from Missisippi but from many other 
states as well, were in attendance and the occasion 
was the most important one in the history of the 
organization. It was practically decided that here- 
after the association shall have a paid secretary, who 
will devote his entire time to the interests of the 
association, and exert his efforts toward attaining a 
degree of proficiency in association work which is im- 
possible without such an office. Heretofore the secre- 
tary has been some prominent lumberman who, in the 
interest of the industry, gave his serveies practically 
gratis to his fellow members. The history of the Mis- 
sissippi association was reviewed by President Wilder 
and it was pointed out that if the organization ex- 
pected to accomplish any great amount of good the 
employment of an experienced man for seeretary was 
not only the most advisable mode of procedure but 
essential to success. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, eommission 
men and representatives of other afiiliated lines were 
arriving in the city on the 7th and 8th, and at about 
3 p.m. Friday the meeting convened, with President 
J. I. Wilder, of Epps, Miss., in the chair. 

President Wilder stated the object of the meeting, 


and called upon the secretary, W. C. Rodgers, of this 
city, to eall the roll. The secretary also read a finan- 


cial statement showing the receipts and disbursements 
of the association during the last twelve months and 
pointed out that, owing to the very limited expendi- 
tures, no attempt had been made to collect the dues 
from the various members. After other routine mat- 
ters had been disposed of the president delivered the 
following address, which was enthusiastically received 
by all the auditors: 


Address of President Wilder. 


This has been the most prosperous year 
turers have ever had the pleasure 
the world is busier today and more prosperous than it 
has ever been before. We had in 1906 very little to dis- 
turb the fuli speed of prosperity up to the 27th of Sep- 
tember. You all know the date we had the disastrous 
storm, which did considerable damage over an area of 
6,000 square miles. I do not think we shall ever know 
what the exact damages to this country were. There has 
been great speculation on this question. I do not believe 
we will ever know the maximum damage caused by this 
storm, but we should all feel thankful for the prosperous 
year. Statistics showing the wonderful growth of the 
nation and the unprecedented prosperity of the people is 
pleasant reading for the man interested in the commercial 
welfare of the country. 

I will give a few of the more significant records of the 
year’s business. The total value of farm products for the 
year 1905 was reported by the department of agriculture 
as $6,415,000,000. an increase of $54,000,000 over 1904, truly 
a most remarkable showing. The value of products of 


the manufac- 
to witness. It seems 


the farm for 1906 surpasses this high record by $48b,- 
000,000. The increase in the value of farm property has 
been $6,500,090,000 since 1900, according to the depart- 
ment of agriculture, representing an increase per capita 


of the persons engaged in agriculture of from $1,958 to 
$2,375. 

The bank clearings of the country testify to the mar- 
velous activity of trade in all sections, exchanges being 
the largest ever recorded, not only in the aggregate but 
in nearly all the cities of the country. gjank exchanges 
for the year 1906 were over $159,000,000,000, an increase 
of 11 percent over 1905, which was a record year up to 
that time, showing an increase of nearly 42 percent over 
1904. 


The production of iron. the use 
lated to the consumption of lumber, was 2,000,009 tons 
greater in 1906 than in 1905. The production of*pig iron 
for the last six years as reported by the Iron Age was 
as follows: 


of which is closely re- 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


1905 





During the ten months ending with October the 
exports of the country were 12 percent over the 
period of 1905, amounting to nearly a billion 
dollars 


total 
same 
and a half 


Railway Building. 


There was more railroad building during 1906 than 
in any year since 1888, when 7,106 miles were completed. 
In i906 there were 6,067 miles as compared with 4,979 
miles in 1905. New railroad equipment ordered during 
the year represented an investment of three-quarters of 
a billion dollars. There are at present orders for the 
building of 3,400 passenger cars, 5,650 locomotives and 


210,805 freight cars. A year 
shups, according to the Railroad Age, was 175,000 cars a 
vear. This has been increased to 200,000 cars a year, so 
that the orders now placed for rolling stock are sufficient 
to keep the shops crowded to their capacity for more than 
a year. It has become impossible for the railroads to 
provide adequate facilities to handle the business offered. 

These records are certainly sufficient to give some in- 
dication of the demand which there has been for lumber. 
Not only has the aggregate ptinngyeen. yt of lumber in- 
creased, but the consumption per capita is larger. 


ago the capacity of the car 


In 1890 the population of the United States was 63,069,- 
958, in 1900 it was 76.303,387. It is now estimated to be 
more than 85,900,000; 1,106,005 foreigners made _ their 


home in this ceuntry ‘last year; this was an increase of 


106,000 over 1905. 
Yellow Pine Production. 
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development of 
disappearance of 


On account cf 
southern states, as 


northern forests, there has been a marked increase in 
the production of yellow pine lumber. According to_the 
figures compiled by Secretary Smith, of the Yellow Pine 


Manufacturers’ Association, there was produced in 19905, 
by 1,067 mills, 8,237,626,494 feet, as compared with 9,627,- 
775.308 in 1906, an inerease of 1,390,148,809 feet or 16.8 
percent. This includes large and small plants of all 
kinds in the entire yellow pine producing region. An in- 














crease in the producing capacity of 350 mills in one year 





MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION WOULD INCREASE ITS USEFULNESS. 


May Employ a Salaried Secretary and Conduct an Aggressive Campaign for the Betterment 
of Trade Conditions. 
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means that yellow pine forests will disappear very rap- 
idiv. It is estimated that about 2,250,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine is new held by the manufacturers, 40 percent 
of which is sold and awaiting shipment, leaving about 18 
percent of the annual output still on hand. 

The term yellow pine covers all of the pine in the east- 
ern half of the United States, except white and norway 
pine. The principal species included are, in order of im- 
portance, longleat, shortleaf, loblolly and pitch pine. 

In 1905 3,162 mills, as shown, reported a cut of 8,771,- 
966,000 feet of yellow pine. It will be seen that Louisi- 
ana leads with 1,737,960,000 feet, or 19.8 percent of the 
total. Then comes Arkansas, with 1,024,011,000 feet, or 
11.7 percent; Mississippi, with 1,017,191,000 feet, or 11.6 
percent; Texas, with 910,465,000 feet, or 10.4 per- 
cent; North Carolina, with 837,366,000 feet, or 9.5 per- 
cent; Alabama, with 714,192,000 feet, or 8.5 percent; 
Georgia, with 663,831,000 feet, or 7.6 percent; Florida, 
with 601,374,000 feet, or 6.9 percent; Virginia, with 496,- 
895,000 feet, or 5.7 percent, and South Carolina, with 406,- 
502,000 feet, or 4.6 percent. These ten states produced 
over 96 percent of the total amount of yellow pine re- 
ported. <A relatively small amount was cut in Missouri 
and Maryland, and a little was reported from sixteen 
other states, 





Work of the Mills. 

The report of the yellow pine clearing house for 1906, 
sent out by the secretary of the Yellow Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, shows the following mills in operation 
in the different states represented in the report: 

Missouri, 2; Arkansas, 48; Texas, 50; Louisiana, 67; 
Mississippi, 56; Alabama, 28; Georgia and Florida, 18. 
Total, 269. This is the largest number of mills that has 
ever been reported by the association. From the eight 
states me ntioned above we find that in 1903 205 mills re- 
ported cut 3,101,120,779, shipped 3,062,9 29; 1904 225 
mills reported cut 3,289,513,225, shipped 3,335, 298, 758; 1905 

772 shipped 3,229, 079, 845; 





213 mills reported cut 3,311,772.751, 

1906 269 mills reported cut 3,646,687,333, shipped 3,354,681, - 

500, 
We 


find in this 


report that mills in Mississippi ex- 
ported half of all the lumber that was exported by Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, Missouri, Texas, Louisiana, Ar- 





kansas and Mississippi, from mills reporting. While this 
is gratifying it does not represent all the lumber exported, 
but it does mean that Mississippi, out of a report of 269 
mills, exported half of all the lumber that was exported 
by eight states. 

Summary of Production. 


The total cut of yellow pine was probably little if any 
greater in 1905 than in 1904. The cut of white pine was 


certainly no greater. The cut of Douglas fir increased 
remarkably, because the capacity of old mills was in- 


creased and many new ones were 
in 1904 was also below normal, 
ket conditions. There 


added. The cut of fir 
owing to unfavorable mar- 
was probably a small decrease in 
hemlock. There was probably a slight decrease in the 
cut of spruce. The census shows a decrease of 34 per- 
cent in oak from 1899 to 1904, and this decrease is un- 
donbtedly continuing. There was also some decrease in 
poplar, a continuation of the decrease of 18 percent shown 
in census returns between 1899 and 1904. There was evi- 
dently an increase in evpress, maple and the miscellane- 
ous group. including a large number of species of minor 
importance, many “of which are being substituted for 
those which are obtained with increasing difficulty. 

In kind and quantity of lumber cut by the 11,666 estab 
lishments from which the Forest Service received re- 
ports, yellow pine is far in the lead, with 8,771,966,000 
feet or 28.8 percent in 1905 of the total cut; and this lead 
would have been increased to at least 34 percent if full 


reports had heen secured. White pine follows, with 
4,868,020,000 feet, or 16 percent; next, Douglas fir, with 
4,.319,479,000 feet, or 9.5 percent; next, hemlock, with 


2, 804,083,990 feet. 
Need of Co-operation. 


IT-want to say a few words to you on tne 
operation. This is not a new subject, 
great importance. Co-operation is 
success. Without co-operation we fail in all our under- 
takings. “‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.’’ 
The Book of all books says, ‘‘Forsake not the assembling 
of yourselves together,” indic ating in a collective sens« 
that men can accomplish nothing when standing alone. 
Has it ever occurred to you how little one can accomplish 
in this world without co-operation, or without assistance 
of his fellow man? We need more co-operation injected 
into the association. We need that co-operation that we 
will regard our neighbor as ourselves. His interest is our 
interest. our interest is his interest. 

It is useless to mention the car situation, as that is the 
most popular subject in the yellow pine district. I do be- 
lieve the railroads are doing all that is in their power to 
right this evil. 

In conclusion let us unite our 
the most prosperous year in the 
sissippi. 


subject of co- 
but it is one of 
strength, strength is 


1907 
Mis- 


and make 
of south 


efforts 
history 


After the delivery of his annual address the presi- 
ident called upon those in attendance to bring before 
the body any question of mutual interest, and a 
lengthy discussion on the car situation was opened by 
H. E. Allen of Poplarville, Miss. Mr. Allen pictured 
the obstacles that had been confronting, for many 
months, the shippers of lumber, and the severity of 
the dearth of rolling stock. He further stated that it 
had been suggested to him that if a committee of lum- 
bermen was appointed on each of the roads for the 
purpose of waiting upon the management of the re- 
spective lines, relative to the shortage, that possibly 
some good might be derived. It was suggested that 
this be handled in a systematic and methodical man- 
ner, for the purpose of at least ascertaining positive- 
ly wherein the fault lies, and then endeavor to ame- 
liorate the difficulty. A number of gentlemen engaged 
in this discussion, during which was pointed out by 
S. H. Hemphill the gross inequity of the distribution 
of cars, which are not allotted, according to Mr. 
Hemphill, in proportion to the needs of the mills. It 
was afterwards moved by Mr. Allen that a committee 
of five be appointed by the chair, for the purpose of 
handling the car situation for the association and ad- 
vising it at the next session of the possibilty of alle- 
viating the trouble. The motion was carried and the 
following gentlemen were named: Messrs. Allen, Ste- 
vens, Carter, Bubb and Hand. 

Considerable amusement was created by the reading 
by the president of a notice which had two days 
before appeared in a daily paper of Jackson, which 
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illustrated the manner in which matters appertaining 
to the lumber industry are handled by the papers 
throughout the country. The members in attendance 
appreciated, probably better tnan ever before, the re- 
cital of positive assertions, however ridiculous, in the 
various papers regarding the lumber ‘‘trust.’’ The 
dispatch stated that the lumbermen had held a very 
important session in Hattiesburg, Miss.; that the at- 
tendanece had been larger than ever before in the 
history of the Mississippi Lumbermen’s Association 
and that the price list committee had adjourned with- 
out making a report, but would probably give recom- 
mendations which would result in an advance of from 
#2 to $3.50 a thousand. It went on to say what had 
been mentioned relative to the car situation and delved 
into every matter in great detail. This article ap- 
peared on March 6 and the meeting was not held until 
the 8th. 


Discussion of Car Shortage. 


President Wilder, in speaking of the car shortage, 


expressed certain opinions in which many of the gen- 
tlemen in attendance*concurred. He thought the rail- 
roads were doing all in their power to remedy the evil. 
He pointed out that the business of all the roads had 
grown far beyond all their greatest expectations and 
that they simply were unable to cope with the situa- 
tion. He also illustrated that the various lines real- 
ized that at the present time trade conditions were at 
«a maximum, had reached their zenith, in fact, and 
that they were afraid that in six months or a year’s 
time there would be a falling off, the result of which 
is, of course, obvious to all. The chairman stated that 
there had been during the last few years an increase 
of 38 percent in the rolling stock, whereas there had 
been an increase of only 30 percent in the motive 
power. The terminal facilities of the various roads 
were also declared to be inadequate. Messrs. Parks, 
Stevens and many others engaged in this discussion 
and it was the concensus of opinion, judging by the 
remarks, that the car shortage was just as bad as it 
has been during the last four months. 

After a lengthy discussion it was moved and sec- 
onded that a committee be appointed to ascertain 
what would be the approximate cost of maintaining a 
secretary ’s office, at the outset. The motion was car- 
ried and the chair appointed the following gentlemen: 
Messrs. O’Donnel, Laird and Caruth. These commit- 
teemen left the convention room in order to meet and, 
during the interim, prior to their report, the advisa- 
bility of the projeet was discussed in all its phases. 
President Wilder stated that during the life of the 
association practically nothing had been accomplished 
and that they had simply been wasting their time, 
energy and money and existed in a state of lethargy. 
He believed that the only manner to make the as- 
sociation a success was to employ a regular secretary 
who was properly equipped to handle the work ad- 
vantageously to the members. It was stated that 
many members of the association failed to attend 
meetings simply because they felt that nothing would 
be accomplished and that the same reason kept many 
outsiders from becoming affiliated with the organiza- 
tion. The question was thoroughly discussed and the 
committee then rendered its report. It was found that 
the office. expenses at the start would be about $300 
a month; that they could, by securing a guarantee to 
meet these expenses by the members, secure the serv- 
ices of a man for the place, and they recommended 
that a committee be appointed to wait upon the various 
mills in this state for that purpose. A number of 
concerns present expressed their willingness to give 
their names in such a cause and it was decided that 
the meeting postpone the election of the secretary 
for a week’s time and that that officer be named at a 
special session to be held Friday, the 15th. In reply 
to a question of Mr. Parks, of Gandsi, Chairman Wilder 
stated that the party whom the committee had ap- 
proached on the subject was Ewing A. Walker, pres- 
ent Mississippi representative of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, and he called upon Mr. 
Walker for a few remarks along association lines. 
Before Mr. Walker took the floor it was explained 
by Mr. O’Donnell, chairman of the committee on the 
employment of a secretary, that it had approached 
Mr. Walker relative to the matter, in order to ascer- 
tain whether or not he would undertake the work and 
at what figures. At the close of Mr. Walker’s talk 
President Wilder stated that it was time to eleet a 
president of the association and that it was also time 
to eleet a new man, one who would instill energy and 
Vigor into the association work and who was capable 
of governing the affairs of the body. The members 
agreed with him in all that he said with the excep- 
tion of their nced for a new man and he was unani- 
mously elected, despite his objections, as his own sue- 
cessor. After receiving a number of applications for 
membership the association adjourned until a week 
henee, when the ejection of a secretary will take 
place, in ease the asociation deeidcs to expend the 
necessary amount. 


The Attendance. 


J. F. Wilder, president, Epps. 

W. C. Rodgers, secretary, Hattiesburg. 

T. L, O'Donnell, Ship Island Lumber Company, Sanford. 
J. H. Stevens, Alliance Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Picayune. 
Capt. George S. 
pany, Gitano. 

Ww. F. Tatum, Bonhomie. 

W. T. Haney, Columbia. 

George Headley, Glade Lumber Company, Glade. 

David Holt, Mobile, Ala 

Otho Harpe, Chicago Lumber & Coal Compuny, hat 
tiesburg. 

F. L. Laird, Robert H. Jenks Company, Hattiesburg. 
E. L. McGowan. The McGowan Company, Shivers. 

T. A. McElreath, T. A. McElreath & Co., Hattiesburg. 


Lacey, Simpson County Lumber Com- 


F. E, Parks, Mason Lumber Company, Gandsi. 

James Hand, James Hand Company, Purvis. 

P. M. Ikeler, Moselle. 

J. C. Tompkins, Flint, Erving & Stoner Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

J. Bubb, Eureka Lumber Company, Estabutchie. 

J. K. Wesson, J. K. Wesson Lumber Company, Hat- 
tiesburg. 
H. Watkins, 
Prentiss. 

Hall Sadler, Southern Creosote Company, Slidell, La. 
John W. Gilloughly, Braxton. 

A. C. List, George T. Mickle & Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Swartz, Berthold & Jennings, St. Louis, Mo. 
Curtis Adams, Headley Lumber Company, Glade. 

A. E. Causey, Richwood Lumber Company, Hattiesburg. 
A. C. Aylesworth, Hattiesburg. 

S. H. Hemphill, Hemphill Lumber Company, Richton. 
R. B. Hopkins, Epley Lumber Company, Epley. 

R. S. Davis, Columbia, 

R. S. Davis, jr., Columbia. 

Mr. Noland, Kola Lumber Company, Kola. 

H. S. Haggerty, Moore-Haggerty Lumber 
Hattiesburg. 

D. R. McInnis, McInnis Bros., Gulfport. 

W. G. Gillespie, Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Andrew Draughn, Enon Lumber Company, Ralston. 

Fred Cline, Cline-Holmes Lumber Company, Hatties- 
burg. ° 

=. &, 
tiesburg. 

J. S. Haney, Eaton. 

_Mr. Battson, Battson-McGehee Lumber Company, Mis- 
Sissippi. 

J. W. Gay, Hattiesburg. 

T. L. Smith, O'Neill Lumber Company, Hattiesburg. 

. Mr. Dempsey, Schultz Bros., Hattiesburg. 

Ewing A. Walker, Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, Hattiesburg. 

J. S. Carter, Mississippi. 
H. E. Allen, 


Prentiss Timber & Lumber Company, 


Company, 


Hicks, International Harvester Company, Hat- 





Alabama Lumbermen. 


Second Annual [leeting of Manufacturers 
is Held. 








The second annual meeting of the Alabama Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was called to order at 
the Exchange hotel in Montgomery, Tuesday, March 12, 
at 12 o’clock noon with L. A. Boyd, president, in the 
chair. The reports of the secretary and treasurer were 
read, approved and adopted. 

Acting on a motion made at the last meeting to 
change a paragraph in constitution of the association 
relative to place of meeting, it was decided that the 
association should meet the second Tuesday of each 
month, each sixty days at Montgomery, the alternating 
sixty days at a mill plant of some one of the members 
of the association. This was carried and the secretary 
instructed to cause the constitution to be changed in 
accordance therewith. 

This being the date for the annual election of offi 
cers, the chair named as a nominating board a com- 
mittee of five, consisting of E. L. Moore, D. H. Mar- 
bury, J. F. Burlingame, J. D. Henderson and A. L. 
Kelley. The nominating board retired and returned 
in a short time with the following nominations: J. C. 
Williams, president; J. H. Eddy, secretary and treas- 
urer; Mark Miller, Frank Stollemwech, Frank Lath- 
rop and M. C. Rumley, vice presidents. According to 
the constitution of the association the vice presidents 
form a board of governors. 

The next order of business was the market report. 
This took the form of an informal and general de- 
bate on conditions of general interest to the industry 
and was entered into rather enthusiastically by all the 
members. The reports generally from the members 
showed an improved condition of car service, particu 
larly that of box with still a heavy demand for flat, 
few being received, labor scarce and inquiries far in ex- 
cess of that usually received at this time of year. 

The meeting adjourned for lunch at 2 p. m., re- 
assembling at 3:30, when the market debate was re- 
sumed. It was moved, seconded and unanimously 
carried that the association make formal protest 
against the employees’ liability act now pending in the 
Alabama legislature. 

The secretary was instructed to get a copy of the 
proceedings of the meeting of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, held Tuesday, March 12, at 
Tifton, and advise his association what action was 
taken by the Georgia-Florida association on the 2-cent 
advance rate. Positive action must be taken and 
claims must be filed on or before April 1 or the original 
claim will be outlawed. These suits affect every road 
operating south of the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi river. 

On invitation of J. J. Earle, of the Florala Saw Mill 
Company, the association will hold its April meeting 
at the company’s mills. 

Notes. 

A splendid lunch was prepared at the Exchange 
hotel by the association for its members and guests. 

The meeting was the largest in point of attendance 
in the history of the organization. 

J. C. Williams, newly elected president of the asso- 
ciation, is the president and founder of the Geneva 
Lumber Company, of Eleanor, Fla., and has been in 
the lumber business for eighteen years, coming from 
Eastman, Ga., to Eleanor four vears ago. He is a 
middle-aged man, an enthusiastic lumberman and has 
been very active in the work of the Alabama associa- 
tion. He is a man of great personal magnetism, ex- 
tremely popular with the members of the association, 
ond began his career as presiding officer with a vim 
and snap that indieates an aggressive, progressive ad- 
ministration. 

In the selection of J. HW. Eddy as seeretary of the 
association the members displayed keen judgment and 
superior ability in the selection of a man so _ highly 
qualified to fill the important funetions of an office as 
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$750,000 
Virginia Lumber Co. 


MINNESOTA. 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 


6% 


Timber Reserve Gold Bonds. 


Total amount of Bonds authorized and issued, $750,000 
dated February I,1907. Maturing serially, $75,000 every 
six months, August I, 1907 to February I, 1912 inclusive. 

Denomination $1,000. 

Int:rest payable February 1 and August } at the 


WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, 
Trustee. 


SECURED by a first and only lien on 168,250,000 feet of 
standing White and Norway pine in St. Louis County, Min- 
nesota, examined and conservatively appraised by our ex- 
perts and timber cruisers at approximately Two Million 
Dollars 


GUARANTEED, principal and interest, by the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Company. Capital $3,000,000. Net Assets 
$10,000,000. 


RETIRED by liberal sinking fund from annual cut of 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, now 125,000,000 feet per 
year, mortgaged timber to be held as reserve. 

Write for special circular giving full information. 


Price, PAR and INTEREST. 


Eversz & Company 
BANKERS. 


37 Pine Street, 
NEW YORK, 


220 La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, 








$5,000,000 


In amounts from $100,000 to $2,000,000 


to loan on first-class timber properties, well 


located, and in strong hands. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


CHICAGO, 





First National Bank Building, 


(Established 1865.) 


Remmeummumenimens 











Bankers and Lumbermens Bank | 


Cor. Second and Stark Sts., PORTLAND OREGON. 


Capital, $250,000. 


OFFICERS: 
D. C. PELTON, President. 

FRED. H. ROTHCHILD, Ist Vice-President, 
JOHN A. KEATING, 2nd Vice-President, 
kK. C. MEARS, Cashier. 

H. D. STORY. Assistant Cashier. 
PLATT & PLATT, General Counsel. 


DIRECTORS : 


D. C. PELTON FRED. 1. ROTHCHILD, 
LATING, 


DR. K. A. J. MACKENZIE, JOUN A. KK 

ROBERT T. PLATT, K.C., MEARS 

H. PD. STORY. LIOYD J. WENTWORTH, 
GEORGE G. BINGHAM, CLAS. 8. RUSSELL. 
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Subscription 
Only. 


Many lumbermen and others have ex- 
pressed the wish to secure a set of the “TFlis- 
tory of the Lumber Industry of America,” 
by J. E. Defebaugh, and published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but have neg- 
lected sending in their formal orders. 

Notice is therefore given that the work 
.| is sold only by subscription, and editions of 
further volumes will be limited as closely 
as possible to the number of advance sub- 
scriptions. Those who delay their orders 
incur the risk of failing to secure the work. 

All who contemplate subscribing for this 
great history, of such interest and value to 
all concerned with the timber resources and 
industries of America, are invited and 
‘urged to do so at once. 
white 


pine states, beginning with New England, 


Volume II, which takes up the 


is now in the hands of the printer. 

The price of the “History of the Lum- 
ber Industry of America” is $5 a volume. 
Four volumes are scheduled to complete 
the work and orders are taken for full 


sets. Address the publisher: 


~ American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








The American Gredit-Indemnity 
Go. of New York, 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 





S. M. PHELAN, President. 


$02 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Locust St., ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 





Insures Mam ifacturers and Whcelesalers 
against excessive annual loss through in- 
solvency of customers. 











un TIES 
CHESTNUT Ti ES 
CYPRESS Ti ES 
CYPRESS PO LES 


ALL LENGTHS UP TO 70 FEET. 


§ 
| SAYER RAILWAY SUPPLY ¢ 


HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN will find it to their advantage 


=i to send for free sample pages 
ofthe “Climax Tally Book.’’ American-Lumberman, Chicago, |. 


BERWYN, 
» ILLINOIS. 























essential as is that to which Mr. Eddy was reélected 
to today. 

Three new memberships were added to the roll of 
the association at this meeting, the Curtis-Attalla 
Lumber Company, Curtiston, Ala.; the Kyle Lumber 
Company, Gadsden, Ala., and the Mutual Lumber Com- 
pany, of Montgomery, Ala. 


Those Present. 
. MeLain, Alabama & Florida Lumber Co., Noma, Fla. 
. Rumley, Allison Lumber Co., Bellamy, Ala. 
J. F. Burlingame, Gates Lumber Co., Yellow Pine, Ala. 
L. A. Boyd, Henderson-Loyd Lumber Co., Richburg, Ala. 
J. D. Henderson, Henderson Lumber Co., Sanford, Ala. 
EK. L. Moore, Horseshoe Lumber Co., River Falls, Ala. 
J. H. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
=. V. Speer, Marbury Lumber Co., Marbury, Ala. 
D. H. Marbury, Marbury Lumber Co., Marbury, Ala. 
A. L. Kelley, Morris Lumber Co., Slocomb, Ala. 
J. J. Elliott, Oden & Elliott, Childersburg, Ala. 
W. S. Hollister, Twin Tree Lumber Co., River Falls, Ala. 
W. T. Shepard, Miller-Brent Lumber Co., Poley, Ala. — 
F. B. McCarmack, White Water Lumber Co., Autaugaville, 


< 


Z. C. Williams, Geneva Lumber Co., Eleanor, Fla. 
J. J. Earle, Florala Saw Mill Co., Paxton, Fla. 
W. T. Shepard, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Montgomery, 


L. F. Rollins, Mutual Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
H. M. Laird, Montgomery, Ala. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


—eoeerr 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


March 19—Wisconsin Ilardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Wis. 

March 19—New Hampshire 
Manchester, N. H. 

March 21—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, South Bend, Ind. 

May 8—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 23, 24—National Hardwood Lumber Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

May 28-29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Jamestown Exposition grounds, Norfolk, Va. 
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NEW INLAND EMPIRE ASSOCIATION. 


KALISPELL, Mont., March 7.—The Montana Larch & 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association was recently formed 
by the millmen of the Flathead valley to take the place 
of the old Flathead Lumbermen’s Board of Trade, which 
was disorganized last November. The new organization 
is planned along more liberal lines than the old one. The 
bureau of grades has been maintained, it having been 
eminently successful in the old association and is one 
of the best features of the new association. As a new 
departure the new association keeps a paid assistant see- 
retary for the collection of and distribution of useful 
information for the benefit of the members. One or 
more paid inspectors will be given constant work during 
the coming sawing season. 

The membership comprises sixteen manufacturers and 
dealers, representing 75 percent of the eligible firms and 
92 percent of the lumber output in the territory cover- 
ing a triangle in western Montana from Rexford to 
Columbia Falls, to Kalispell and Somers and to Marion. 
The mills in this territory manufacture and handle the 
same character of lumber under common conditions and 
market in a common territory. 

It is to be hoped that the new organization will be 
of benefit in an educational way, bringing about uni- 
form methods, customs and usages, the exchange of ideas 
tending to intelligent and economic manufacture and 
forestry. The officers of the Montana Larch & Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association are as follows: 

D. B. Barber, Northwestern Lumber Company, Kalis- 
pell, president; E. W. Bader, Eureka Lumber Company, 
Eureka, vice president; E. W. Doe, Jessup-Doe Milling 
Company, Montford, secretary; G. W. Hunt, Hunt- 
Trippet Lumber Company, Columbia Falls, treasurer. 

Executive committee—D. B. Barber, Northwestern 
Lumber Company, Kalispell; F. B. Poole, John O’Brien 
Lumber Company, Somers; H. G. Miller, Kalispell Lum- 
ber Company, Kalispell; B. J. Boorman, Boorman Lum- 
ber Company, Kalispell; E. W. Doe, Jessup-Doe Mill- 
ing Company, Montford. 

Bureau of grades—B. P. Bartleson, State Lumber 
Company, Columbia Falls; A. L. Jordan, A. L. Jordan 
Lumber Company, Columbia Falls, and M. J. McCabe, 
John O’Brien Lumber Company, Somers. 

The following comprise the membership: 

Northwestern Lumber Company, Kalispell. 

Boorman Lumber Company, Kalispell. 

Kalispell Lumber Company, Kalispell. 

Idaho Lumber Company, Kalispell. 

Enterprise Lumber Company, Kila. 

A. L. Jordan Lumber Company, Columbia Falls. 

Hunt-Trippet Lumber Company, Columbia Falls. 

State Lumber Company, Kalispell. 

Jessup-Doe Milling Company, Montford. 

Hutchinson Lumber Company, Whitefish. 

Dawson Lumber Company, Libby. 

Eureka Lumber Company, Eureka. 

W. P. Cahill Lumber Company, Eureka. 

John O’Brien Lumber Company, Somers. 

James A. Coram, Kalispell. 





MAINE LUMBERMEN IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


Banoor, ME., March 9.—At the annual meeting of 
the Penobscot Lumbering Association, held at 10 o’clock 
Tuesday forenoon at the association’s office, 106 Ex- 
change street, officers were elected as follows: President, 
James M. MeNulty; clerk and treasurer, Charles H. 
Adams; directors, Charles M. White, John W. Hinch, 
Moses L. Jordan, Charles D. Whittier, John E. Kelley, 
Halbert P. Gardner. These officers are the same as last 
year. 

The report of the treasurer, Charles H. Adams, showed 
receipts in the year ending March 4, 1907, of $113,- 
777.60, expenditures $113,401.21, leaving a cash balance 
of $376.39. The expenditures included payment to 


Charles M. White, for rafting 155,929,790 feet of logs 
in 1906, at 497-16 cents a thousand, of $77,087.79, and 
$15,002.50 paid on association notes. The assets 
amounted to $15,244.94, liabilities $24,100. 

The association voted to do its own rafting of logs at 
the Penobscot boom the coming season and Charles M. 
White, of Old Town, was chosen to superintend the 
rafting. For many seasons past the rafting of logs at 
the Penobscot boom has been done by contract. Last 
season Charles M. White had this contract at 49 7-16 
cents per thousand. For some time some of the members 
of the association have thought the rafting was costing 
too much and to please all parties it was decided that 
the association should do its own rafting and employ 
Mr. White to superintend the work. Mr. White’s salary 
was not fixed in the meeting but will be fixed by the 
directors. 

The annual meeting of the Mattawamkeag Log Driv- 
ing Company was held at 2 o’clock Tuesday afternoon 
at the office of the company, 106 Exchange street. These 
officers were elected: Moderator, C. P. Webber; clerk 
and treasurer, Charles H. Adams; directors, A. G. Chal- 
mers, Haynesville; F. W. Scott, Smyrna Mills, and Jesse 
Osgood. 

At the annual meeting of the Passadumkeag Log 
Driving Company, held at 3 o’clock Tuesday afternoon 
at the office of the clerk, 106 Exchange street, officers 
were elected as follows: President, Charles D. Whittier, 
Passadumkeag; clerk and treasurer, Charles H. Adams, 
Bangor; directors, G. W. Coffin, Lee; A. C. Page, Passa- 
dumkeag; C. C. Burke, Lee; R. S. Page, Passadumkeag. 





BOX SHOOK MEN GET TOGETHER. 

TACOMA, WASH., March 7.—Representatives of twelve 
of the leading box shook manufacturing plants of this 
vicinity met Tuesday at the Tacoma hotel to talk over 
general trade conditions, prospects for the future, plans 
for enlarging markets and to consider a project to form 
an association along the lines of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. Committees on or- 
ganization were named and will report at a later meet- 
ing to be held here. There were present at the meeting 
I. N. Hague, of the Hague Box & Lumber Company, 
of Tacoma; J. T. Moore, president, and Charles A. 
Pratt, secretary, of the Pacific Box Company, and 
Arthur E. Raze, of the Raze Lumber Company, all of 
Tacoma; T. H. Brew, of Puyallup; S. L. Johnson and 
H. L. Bennett, of Seattle; F. A. Douty and H. J. Otten- 
heimer, of Portland; M. H. Leach, of Raymond; C. A. 
Meyers, of Aberdeen, and A. F. Peterson, of Hoquiam. 





CENTRAL KANSAS ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

HvuTcHIson, Kan., March 9.—The quarterly meeting 
of the Central Kansas Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
was held here this afternoon. There was a very fair 
attendance, but owing to delay in some of the trains the 
meeting was not called until 3:15 p. m., at which time 
President W. M. Quigley, of Sterling, called the meet- 
ing to order. 

After a few opening remarks by the president, an 
informal report was made by Secretary Ed Lindas, of 
Larned. 

The business then proceeded under the heading of 
‘*unfinished business’’ and the committee appointed at 
a previous meeting to confer with manufacturers of 
cement and plaster at Kansas City in Janaury pertain- 
ing to the matter of payment on returned sacks, espe- 
cially with regard to shortages and damaged sacks, was 
called upon for a report. This committee reported that 
it had not been able to hold this conference at Kansas 
City. 

A. D. Mackey, of the American Cement Plaster Com- 
pany, of Lawrence, was present and made an extensive 
talk on the sack proposition. He stated that it was im- 
possible for one company to redeem sacks sent in by 
dealers, which belonged to another company; that the 
price of jute was very high and the quality of sacks 
inferior, and that his company was shipping large quan- 
tities of plaster to British Columbia, using old sacks for 
these shipments, as the sacks could not be returned 
from there on account of duty. He stated that the 
manufacturers would like to handle this matter to the 
satisfaction of the dealers, but it seemed very difficult 
to do so. 

Mr. Quiglicy then suggested that a clearing house for 
sacks be provided for, where sacks of all brands 
could ke sent and sorted for the different mills and 
stated that this clearing house would prove beneficial 
to the dealers and manufacturers alike. 

Mr. Mackey suggested that a clearing house between 
dealers in the same town might be provided for, thus 
avoiding considerable controversy. 

There was a general discussion of this question 
which was participated in by many of those present 
including Mr. Littlefield, of Stafford, Mr. Mooris, of 
Ellinwood, Mr. Lindas, of Larned, and Mr. Aitken, of 
St. John. 

Mr. Shepherd, of Macksville, suggested that the 
dealers kundle their sacks in packs of fifty, bound 
with wire, and compel the railroad agent to give a bill 
of lading for so many bundles of fifty sacks each, thus 
making the railroad company responsible for any 
shortages. 

Mr. Lindas read a letter from a cement firm stating 
that they would charge 1214 cents each for sacks in 
the future and redeem them at 10 cents each. 

On metion the chair appointed a committee of three 
to draft a protest against this action and mail it to 
each manufacturer selling in the territory of the 
Central Kansas association. 

At the conclusion of the discussion of the sack mat- 
ter, which lasted until after 5 o’clock, Charles B. 
Floyd, of Kansas City, was introduced and spoke 
briefly on general association matters and the plan of 
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the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association to incorpo- 
rate a company from among its members for the pur- 
pose of publishing an association bulletin or magazine. 
It was then so late that this matter could not be dis- 
cussed and the mecting adjourned at 5:30. 

It was intended to hold a deferred meeting at 7 
o’clock, but this meeting was not held as quite a 
number of the dealers felt compelled to go home on 
early trains that evening, and all unfinished business 
was left over until the next quarterly meeting. 

At 9:30 the lumbermen and their ladies assembled 
at the Fraternity Aid Hall where a course dinner or 
banquet was enjoyed. This was an elaborate dinner, 
including oysters on the half-shell, roast turkey, roast 
lamb, lobster salad, vegetables and relishes, ices and 
-offee. The feast was well served and highly enjoyed. 
At its conclusion several musical numbers were rendered 
by ladies present and then the hall was cleared and 
from 11 until 12 o’clock dancing was indulged in, 
closing as the clock announced the advent of Sunday. 

The following is a list of the ladies and Jumbermen 
present at the meeting and banquet: 

Miss Beall, Mrs. L. P. Ballard, Mrs. S. M. Johns, Miss 
Ballard, Miss Florence Ballard, Miss Westmacott, Mrs. Cau- 
ley and Miss Calladay, all of Hutchinson; Miss Quigley 
and Miss Irvan, of Sterling; Miss Harriet Hamilton, of 
Kansas City; Mrs. Ed Lindas, of Larned. 

Ed 8. Lindas and O. E. Cluster, of Larned; A. Humberg, 
Bison; J. Liebsack, Otis; James Madill, Lewis; O. B. Shep- 
herd and A. H. Aitken, of St. John; E. R. Shepherd, Macks- 
ville; E. H. Durham, Hudson; L. O. Littlefield, Stafford ; 
Ww. L. Smyth, Great Bend; T. B. Morris, Ellinwood; A. 
Dring, Pawnee Rock; J. D. Zimmerman, Alden; K. P. Mc- 
Farland, Chase; Mr. Sohlberg, Little River; H. C. Taylor 
and H. F. Antwalt, of Lyons; William Quigley and 8S. J. 
Fair, of Sterling; O. L. Porter, Saxman; J. H. Heinshaw, 
Pleona; John Merritt, Haven; D. K. Fostua, Turon; S. M. 
Johns, William Cauley, L. J. White, H. T. Egon, A. Sever- 
ance, Mr. Ballard and Mr. Fostua, all of Hutchinson; R. N. 
Renfrew, Mt. Hope; A. D. Mackie, Lawrence; George Parker, 
Wichita ; Howard Wilson and C. B. Floyd, Kansas City. 





NEW ORLEANS EXPORTERS’ ANNUAL. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

New Or1LEANS, La., March 13.—The New Orleans 
Lumber Exporters’ Association held its annual meeting 
last night and elected the following directors and 
officers: J. H. Hinton, president; W. A. Powell, vice 
president; L. Hayman, treasurer; J. O. Elmer, secretary 
and traffic manager; E. R. Dumont, J. H. Gomilla, F. E. 
Spencer and H. Eggert. 

In his report President Hinton reviewed the ex- 
porters’ grievance at their treatment at this port. Dur- 
ing the discussion which followed the railroads came in 
for much of the blame for the present conditions and 
the railroad committee was instructed to gather data 
and attempt to secure relief. Failing voluntary relief 
the advisability of instituting test cases to settle certain 
of the questions at issue was discussed at some length. 

The following standing committees were appointed: 

Railroad—K. H. Gomilla, P. Landry, L. Hayman. 

Maritime—W. A. Powell, H. Eggert, E. R. Dumont. 

Arbitration and complaints—Messrs. Dumont, Couspierre 
and Adams. 

Grades—Messrs. Spencer, Knox and Gardner. 

Executive and finance—Hayman, Powell and Gomilla. 





COLONIZING ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 13.—A meeting was called 
Monday afternoon at the Mercantile Club by the com- 
mittee appointed by the lumber interests of St. Louis 
to investigate the selecting of a building for the pur- 
pose of locating all of the lumbermen. This committee 
was composed of W. E. Grayson, chairman; B. L. Van 
Cleve, F. C. Brewer, W. E. Barns and C. M. Jennings. 
In the absence of Mr. Grayson, C. M. Jennings presided. 

Mr. Jennings said that the Wright Building Company 
would lease to the lumbermen of St. Louis space in the 
Wright building for terms of three to five years from 
May 1 at a schedule of prices which he named. Among 
the accommodations and facilities which it would fur- 
nish would be steel safes, for those leasing two or more 
offices; steam heat; janitor service; hot and cold water, 
refrigerated filtered drinking water; electric light and 
probably compressed air cleaning in addition. But at 
the rentals offered it would be necessary for the lumber- 
men to contract leases for space equivalent to four 
floors on or before March 20. In such event the prices 
named will hold good for thirty days longer. 

As several of the directors of the building were either 
sick or out of town and could not be communicated with 
the promise to change the name of the building to the 
Lumbermen’s building could not be assured but it was 
certain that it would be designated as the home of the 
lumbermen. As many firms have signified that they 
would not take space unless the building was called the 
Lumbermen’s building it is not known how many will 
move in. Many firms, however, such as the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Company, which has taken a suite of 
several rooms, will move in in any event. 





OREGON LUMBERMEN AT SILVERTON. 

SILVERTON, ORE., March 9.—The Marion County Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association met in this city on 
Saturday, March 2. The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read and approved. 

The new state forestry law recently enacted by the 
legislature of Oregon was discussed at some length. 

LeRoy Browne was appointed as a com=mittee of one 
to meet with the representatives of the other associa- 
tions of the state to recommend a mezaber of the state 
forestry board to be appointed by ise governor. 

The meeting then proceeded to the annual election of 
officers with the following result: 

President—LeRoy Browne, Silverton, Ore. 

Vice president—George Brown, Stayton, Ore. 


Secretary—C. J. Simeral, Macleay, Ore, 
Board of directors—Philip Fischer, J. H. Brewer and 
. Ross. 


Upon motion, duly seconded, J. E. Hosmer and E. P. 
Sheldon were elected honorary members of the associa- 
tion, 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the meeting adjourned. 

The following persons were present: 


W. J. Svensen, Silverton. 
D. P. Weaver, Stayton. 

J. H. Brewer, Silverton. 
George Brewer, Silverton. 
George W. Kilian, Sublimity. 
Adolph Hagethweiler, Silverton. 
E. W. Ross, Silverton. 
Philip Fischer, Silverton. 

C. J. Simeral, Macleay. 
George Brown, Stayton. 
LeRoy Browne, Silverton. 
David Davis, Portland. 

E. P. Sheldon, Portland. 





DISCUSS HUGHART’S COMMISSION BILL. 

GRAND Rapips, MicH., March 11.—A conference on 
the railway commission bill, called by General Manager 
Hughart, of the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway Com- 
pany, was held at Hotel Pantlind March 8, and was at- 
tended by representatives of twelve steam railroads, 
three electric roads, ten state associations of shippers 
and two members of the legislature. 

Believing that the bill, as presented by Mr. Hughart, 
was framed in the interests of the railroads three repre- 
sentatives of the shippers, Harry E. Hooker, secretary 
of the Michigan Millers’ Association; M. G. Ewer, of 
the Farm Products Shippers, and A. G. Kohnhorst, of 
the Potato Shippers’ Association, left the meeting early 
and other shippers stayed to hear the arguments only 
after the passing of a resolution to the effect that their 
presence was not to be considered as binding their asso- 
ciations to an indorsement of the bill. 

“I thought when we came here that we should have a 
chance to discuss the demurrage bill,”’ said Mr. Hooker. 

“The railway commission idea does not interfere with 
your plan for reciprocal demurrage,” said Mr. Hughart. “If 
the demurrage bill becomes a law it will be enforced by 
the commission.” 

“But the demurrage bill cannot pass if the commission bill 
goes through,” insisted Mr. Ewer. 

On motion of Fred W. Stevens, of the Pere Marquette, 
a committee of four was appointed to codperate with the 
Michigan Manufacturers’ Association in pushing the 
railway commission bill, composed as follows: J. H. P. 
Hughart, of the Grand Rapids & Indiana railway; 
Strathearn Hendrie, of the Grand Rapids, Holland & 
Chicago Railway Company; Harry C. Angell, of the 
Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, and Edward 
Fitzgerald, of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The original railway commission bill, as indorsed by 
the Grand Rapids Board of Trade the Michigan Manu- 
facturers’ Association and other commercial bodies of 
the state, will be introduced this week. 

The transportation committee of the local board of 
trade met today and unanimously indorsed the 2 cents 
a mile bill now before the legislature. 








NATIONAL COOPERS’ ANNUAL. 

The National Coopers’ Association held its ninth 
annual convention at the Jefferson hotel, St. Louis, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March 12-13. The states rep- 
resented at the convention were Missouri, California, 
Indiana, Illinois, Arkansas, Georgia, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Virginia, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Iowa, Maryland and Nebraska. There were 
about seventy-five members in attendance. 

The regular order of business was gone through with 
in two days, instead of three, as intended. This was 
because those in attendance were in a hurry to get 
home, on account of business preventing them remain- 
ing longer. 

During their two days’ session here conferences 
were held by the whisky barrel manufacturers, liquor 
keg manufacturers, packing house and oil barrel manu- 
facturers, cider, vinegar and pickle barrel manufac 
turers and beer keg manufacturers. 

The increasing shortage in supply of white oak was 
one of the subjects most discussed. White oak is used 
in the manufacture of barrels for whisky. No other 
material has been found which will in any way fill the 
requirements for aging that liquor. To make the sit- 
uation worse, it requires about 150 years of growth 
before the white oak is of use, from the coopers stand- 
point, so the supply is not being replenished in any- 
thing like thé proportion to which it is being used. 

Next to the alarm caused by the rapid diminution 
of barrel material is the present shortage of freight 
ears for delivery of coopers’ goods. This was dis- 
cussed at length by the members of the convention, 
with a view to bettering the crippled cooperage busi- 
ness caused by it throughout the country, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to take charge of the matter 
and recommend what action should be taken to relieve 
matters. 

Many of those present attributed the car shortage 
to lack of efficient management of railroads. They 
claim that some freight yards are congested with idle 
cars, while in another section, where there is a crying 
need for them, they cannot be had. 

Wednesday afternoon the election of officers for the 
ensuing year was held, and resulted as follows: C. M. 
Pate, president, Louisville, Ky.; vice presidents, Frank 
Oker, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. G. Ryley, Texarkana, Ark.; 
J. Walde, Clyde, Ohio, and Walker L. Wellford, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., reélected secretary and treasurer. Execu- 
tive Committee—W. Palmer Clarkson, chairman, St. 
Louis, Mo.; F. J. Benner, St. Louis; J. R. Kelley, Kan- 
sas City, Kan.; Henry G. Herget, Pekin, Ill., and 
George F. Meyer, St. Louis, 

In the early evening a smoker was held and later 
in the evening the members attended a theater. Nearly 
all left for their homes on late trains, 
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ALBERTA, LA. 
Ay COLUMBIA LUMBER CO., 
LUMBER, ARK. 
SAGINAW LUMBER CO., 
SAGINAW, ARK. 
A. J. NEIMEYER LBR.CO., 
o— LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Our Mills Cut 250,000 Feet Daily of Short Leaf Pine. 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














WE WANT ; 
TO BUY 
ALL THICKNESSES, INSPEC- 
TION AT MILL IF DESIRED. 


CHICAGO CAR LUMBER CO., 
504 Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 














GEO. T. MICKLE 


Branch Office: 


WHOLESALE 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


Yard Stock, Timbers, 

Agricultural Stock 

and Finish. Desirable 

Room No. 8 McInnes Bidg., stock always in tran- 
Hattiesburg, Miss. sit. 


LUMBER CO. 
SUITE 812 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CHICAGO 








Special Timber Bills Accepted for Quick Shipment. 











SOUTHERN OAK PILING 


ALL LENGTHS UP TO 50 FEET 


Prompt Shipment and Good Stock. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lbr. Co., 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 

















Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED). 
Main Office, 200 Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturers of and Wholesale Lumber Dealers in 


SPRUCE, NORTH CAROLINA PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS, 
WHITE PINE, VIRGINIA PINE, 
YELLOW PINE. 





WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
ALL GRADES AND THICKNESSES 


AS 











BRANCH OFFICES: 
517 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. Delta Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
143 Liberty St., New York City. Union Bidg., Newark, N. J. 














SOBLE BROTHER 


Wholesale Hardwoods 


OUR FACILITIES INSURE PROMPT AND SATISFACTORY SERVICE, 


JOHN J, SOBLE, 
HARRY |. SOBLE. 


722 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia. 








WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., 


HARDWOODS| 


We are eager to answer your inquiries. 


Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








SOUTHERN AND 


Yard and Office, 1151 Beach Street, 
Pier 52 North Wharves. 





JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


Vonriern WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


SQUARES, BALUSTER STOCK, ETC. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Linehan Lumber Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GEO. W. NICOLA, Pres. 
A.D. KNAPP, Vice-Pres. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE PINE, 





T.M. BETTINGER, Secy. 
H.L.SEAMAN, Treas. 


NORWAY, YELLOW PINE 
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GET OUR PRICES ON 


Long and Short Leaf Rough and Dressed 
Timber and Finish. Will assist in increas- 
ing your profits.—Quick Shipments. 





‘YELLOW PINE 


\ THE GERMAIN COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. | 
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WASHINGTON. 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 9.—At the annual meeting of 
the new board of trustees of the Shingle Mills Bureau, 
held in the rooms of the organization in the Alaska 
building Thursday, C. F. White, president of the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Company and one of the vice 
presidents of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, was elected president and general man- 
ager to succeed Dan W. Bass, who has been the execu- 
tive officer of the bureau since its organization two 
years ago. Following the election the trustees passed 
a resolution thanking Mr. Bass for his energy in con- 
nection with the bureau work. The position of secre- 
tary was not filled and may be merged with that of 





manager. 
The other officers elected were: R. F. Lytle, Ho- 
quiam, first vice president; L. E. Smith, Arlington, 


second vice president; A. W. Mackie, Seattle, treas- 


urer. R. W. Douglass, who has been assistant to Mr. 
Bass, will have charge of the office, which will be 


continued in Seattie. 

The following were present at the meeting: C. F. 
White, Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopo- 
lis and Seattle; Kk. T. Nobles, Consolidated Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Bellingham; George <A. Cooper, 
Hazel Lumber Company and Cooper & Aplin, Belling- 
ham; D. A. Ford, Ford-Shaw Lumber Company, Sno- 
homish; C. E. Russeli, Russell Mill Company, Everett; 


Frank Kotick, Viora Shingle Company, Elma; James 
Sobey, Sobey Shingle Company, Ballard; W. J. Munro, 


Grand Rapids Shingle Company, 
D. McLean, Burke & McLean, 
Lincoln Shingle Company, 


Sedro-Woolley; M. 
Anacortes; L. E. Smith, 
Arlington. 

Indorses Reciprocal Demurrage. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce, at the request 
of Austin E. Griffith, attorney for the lumber 
tion in its fight against the car shortage, has unani- 
mously indorsed the national reciprocal demurrage 
movement and as soon as tie legislative committee can 
introduce resolutions or a memorial to congress it will 
be forwarded to President Roosevelt. Attorney Grif- 
fith made the request because of a belief existing 
among certain members of the chamber that there was 
no urgent need of action now that Congress has ad- 
journed. Attorney Griffith explained that at any time 
the president might call an extra sesion to dispose of 
the reciprocal demurrage matter. With this informa- 
tion at hand the committee was directed to lose no 
time in getting in a report or resolution and it will 
be presented at a special meeting this week. 

To Raise Embargo. 

C. F. White, vice president of the Pacifie Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, yesterday re- 
ceived the following message from Vietor H. Beck- 
man, now in Washington attending the car stake hear- 
ing before the interstate commerce commission: 

At our request commission will today request that 
transcontinental lines raise embargo on freight shipments 
from the coast. Car stake hearing now on. Will see 
— Roosevelt in regard to our car shortage situa- 
1on. 

The ear situation has improved but little for the last 
week. A few empties have been spotted by the rail- 
roads at some of the larger mills but nothing has been 
done in the way of a general supply of cars being 
furnished. Probably twenty-five cars have been loaded 
during the last week. However, no empties were 
furnished yesterday and the outlook is bad for today. 

There has been a further curtailment in the sawmill 


associa- 


output. Several firms, unable to get returns from east- 
ern shipments made five months or more ago, have 
decided to abandon all efforts to run. They claim 


their fixed expenses are such that with their plants 
operating but part time it amounts to eating up their 
timber without profit. Only today one of the larger 
millmen made a statement that if cars did not show 
up in numbers before the end of the month he would 
close his mill for the next three years. 

New Lumbering Industries. 

The Lake Whateom Logging Company’s Park-Alger 
railroad wili be completed in a few days. The line is 
six miles long and is reported to have cost about 
$30,000. It taps an extensive timber belt. The com- 
pany expects to begin logging operations next week. 

The Evergreen Lumber Company, recently incorpor- 
ated by Walter C. Stevenson, Frank D. Dwight and 
F. S. Martin, is rapidly pushing the construction of a 
new saw mill at Puyallup. It will have a capacity 
of 20,000 feet a day and all the machinery will be 
modern. It is expected to start operations not later than 
July 1. 

Millmen returning from Spokane bring a report that 
the Edward Rutledge Lumber Company is about to be- 
gin the construction of a large saw mill in the Coeur 
d’Alene country, Idaho. It is said the project is 
backed by the Weyerhaeuser syndicate and will cost 
about $1,000,000. 

W. E. Strickler, a banker of LaConner, has taken 
over the Fidalgo lumber mill at Anacortes. The plant 
will be enlarged and as soon as the improvements are 
completed will be put in operation. The mill has been 
operated principally for the Seattle local trade. 

The Sawdust Club. 


On St. Patrick’s eve at the Lumbermen’s Club the 
Sawdust Club will hold a smoker and club house din- 
ner. Invitations are now being sent out to members 
of the club and their friends. The affair promises to 
be the most potential ever held since the lumbermen’s 
social organization began life. The invitations urge 





that all guests come clad in the full regalia of lumber- 
jacks, with their blue flannel shirts and backwoods 
appetites. Calk boots are the only part of a logger’s 
toggins that are barred. 

The H. C. Boleom Lumber Company, of this city, 
this week sold 8,000,000 star shingles to the Hewitt- 
Lea Lumber Company, also of this city, to be deliv- 
ered at pier 4 for shipment by water to San Fran- 
cisco and from there to Texas via the Southern Pa- 
cific. This is the second large sale of shingles that 
has been made for Texas to go to San Francisco by 
water and thence by rail. Shipping this way is more 
expensive than by all rail, as the Texas rate is 82% 
cents, whereas it eosts from 85 to 90 cents a thousand 
to ship by water to San Francisco and the freight 
rate from there to Texas is 50 cents. However, cedar 
shingles now bring such a high price in the east, owing 
to the fact that none have been delivered for several 
months because of the railroad embargo, the mills can 
therefore afford to ship by rail and water. The H. 
C. Boleom company is busy at its plant at Ballard, 
which is run under the name of the Boleom Mills, and 
owing to car scarcity it is using every bit of available 
piling room. Its saw mill is turning out 100,000 feet 
ot lumber and at its shingle mill 200,000. In addi- 
tion it has the output of its Salmon Bay Shingle Com- 
pany plant, which plant it recently bought. This 
amounts to 250,000 shingles a day. The company has 
adopted the policy of piling its lumber and allowing 
it to air dry and is using as piling ground a tract of 
land 500x600 feet in size about three blocks from the 
mill, and here it has some very choice fir and cedar 
lumber piled in true eastern style. The company is 
running two logging camps in Maple valley and is 
bringing in some of the finest cedar and fir logs ever 
brought to the sound. 

George 8. Sloan, former manager of the C. M. You- 
mans Lumber Company, a line yard coneern at 
Winona, Minn., for a number of years, severed his 
connection with that company the first of the year 
and came to this city to be associated with the H. C. 


Boleom Lumber Company. Shortly after he arrived 
here he was taken ill and is still confined to the 
Minor hospital. Mr. Sloan is an experienced lum- 


berman, having been sales manager of the old Youmans 
Bros. & Hodgins manufacturing operations at Winona 
and after it went out of business took charge of the 
retail yard business of the C. M. Youmans Lumber 
Company. 

W. I. Carpenter, of ,the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., who has been in this 
city and vicinity for the last two weeks, left the last 
of this week for his home in Minneapolis. While here 
he looked after his mill interests in this section. 

Shirley Baker, of New York, eastern representative 
of the wooden pipe department of the Redwood Manu- 
facturing Company, of Black Diamond, Cal., spent a 
few days in this city recently on a large pipe deal. 
From here he returned to San Francisco. 

D. S. Hutchison, representing the Nashville Hard- 
wood Flooring Company, manufacturer of the cele- 
brated Acorn brand of hardwood flooring, spent a few 
days here this week on a tour of the Pacific coast in 
the interests of his company. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, WAsH., March 7.—Traffie conditions along 
the line of the Northern Pacific railroad are improving 
slowly. The ear embargo continues in effect and the 
best of railroad authority is that, with no more severe 
washouts or storms along the line, it will be thirty 
days before the road will be in position to lift the 
embargo and begin accepting lumber ‘and shingle ship- 
ments. There is the possibility that the road may try 
to lift the embargo in much less than thirty days and 
aecept shipments from the mills, states this authority, 
but such a proceeding will jam traffic up tight again in 
a couple of weeks worse than ever. 

At the South Tacoma shops two new locomotives were 
received today. They are of the G class and are No. 
1052 and No. 1053 and come from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. They are part of an order for a dozen 
big engines placed some months ago for this division. 
Five out of the dozen have arrived. There are twenty- 
three locomotives in the yards at the shops today for 
overhauling and repairs, some of them in pretty bad 
shape. Wednesday there were twenty-six but three 
were got into service this morning. Extensive plans 
have been made, as was announced some time ago, for 
enlarging the shops, which are able to handle only about 
two-thirds of the work they ought to do. Considerable 
new machinery is arriving for the machine shop. 

The state senate yesterday passed the reciprocal de- 
murrage bill which has been urged by Washington lum- 
bermen. It had already passed the house and now only 
awaits the signature of the governor to become a law 
and is practically certain to receive his approval. The 
measure passed the senate practically as it came from 
the house and is entirely satisfactory to the lumber- 


men. Its provisions have already been told. 
}, A. Danaher, of the C. D. Danaher Lumber Com- 
pany, this week bought the Tacoma steam yacht Mar- 


garet for $12,000. The Margaret is an oil burner, one 
of the speediest craft on Puget sound, and was built 
here by the Puget Sound Marine Works last summer. It 
has a speed of fifteen miles an hour, is seventy-five feet 
in length and has accommodations for fifteen persons. 
Mr. Danaher will use it for pleasure purposes. 

A large number of representative shingle manufac- 
turers of Tacoma and vicinity went to Seattle this af- 
ternoon to attend the meeting of the Shingle Mills 
Bureau to be held there tonight for the election of new 
officers and for other purposes. 

The red cedar shingle situation remains unchanged, 
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with most of the mills idle and nothing doing in the way 
of rail shipments, although there is an abundance of 
eastern demand for shingles at good prices and plenty 
of shingles on hand to supply that demand, but trans- 
portation seems out of the question. 

A list of officers of the new Evergreen Lumber Com- 
pany was filed for record with the county auditor this 
week. They are Walter C. Stevenson, president; F. 8S. 
Martin, vice president, and Frank D. Dwight, treasurer, 
the three comprising the board of trustees. The com- 
pany is building a saw mill at Puyallup and expects to 
have it in operation about July 1. The plant will be of 
moderate size with daily capacity of 20,000 feet to 
start, and will be thoroughly modern with new ma- 
chinery throughout. 


The new Glenmont Lumber Company has not yet 
started its saw mill at Elbe, on the Tacoma Eastern rail- 
road, but is likely to begin running in a short time. 
The mill was built last fall and was ready to start in 
November, but one thing and another came up to 
delay matters, including the November floods, which 
did some damage to the engine room, following which 
was the long extended car embargo, all coupled with the 
fact that the company has been in no hurry to start 
operations anyhow, believing business due to be much 
better this spring than in the winter months. The com- 
pany has its offices in the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing and has an abundance of orders offering. A. A. 
Harper states that he does not believe there is going 
to be any material improvement in railroad traffic con- 
ditions from western Washington until one of the new 
transcontinental lines is completed and in operation. 

The work of moving buildings off the East Twenty- 
fifth street property bought by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Company for its Tacoma freight 
warehouses and passenger terminals, is now in progress. 
Some time will be required for this work, following 
which grading will begin immediately. A corps of en- 
gineers is on the ground. The St. Paul also has con- 
struction work under way on the tidelands along the 
Puyallup river leading to its main terminals, where it 
has 180 acres of land fronting on the main harbor on 
which to locate its mammoth docks and warehouses. 
3ridge material and ties have been unloaded from the 
Dempsey mill spur on the east bank of the river for the 
preliminary work. 

Harrison G. Foster, of Minneapolis, representative in 
the Twin Cities and vicinity for the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Company, is in the city this week on a 
brief trip and to visit his parents, former Senator and 
Mrs. Addison G. Foster. Senator Foster, first vice 
president of the company, has just returned home from 
a business trip to California. Col. C. W. Griggs, presi- 
dent of the company, is still in Los Angeles. 

The volume of water shipments from Puget sound 
saw mills continues notably large and the cargo market, 
as a whole, healthy, despite the fact that more mills 
are engaging in the cargo business this winter, owing 
to the inability of the Northern Pacific to handle lum- 
ber, than ever before in the history of the trade. With 
no ears at all obtainable for eastern rail business every 
mill that could get lumber to tidewater has been get- 
ting into the eargo trade. The foreign market is re- 
ported in excellent shape with satisfactory prices, hold- 
ing firm. The California market, weakened a few weeks 
ago by the exceptionally large number of mills seeking 
it, coupled with the congestion on the wharves at San 
Francisco, has not yet climbed back to its former alti- 
tude, but has been holding steady lately and California 
is taking an enormous quantity of lumber. Coastwise 
charter rates have gone up another point. Fixtures were 
made last week at $8.75 for the voyage from Puget 
sound ports to San Francisco, but the rate is now $9 
and vessels are not easily obtainable. 

There are this week seventy-nine vessels loading lum- 
ber at the various mills on Puget sound. Of these 
forty-eight are for California ports and the others for- 
eign. Most of those loading foreign are for the west 
coast, with a few for Australia and one at Bellingham 
for South Africa. Eight vessels, with an aggregate 
capacity of 17,000,000 to 18,000,000 feet, are loading 
for Valparaiso, which is buying an enormous quantity 
of building material. 

The British ship Senator, now in port, was chartered 
this week by W. R. Grace & Co. to load at the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s mills for Val- 
paraiso. It will carry a little over 1,300,000 feet and 
receives a freight of 52 shillings 6 pence. The German 
bark Ellerbek and the British bark Sussex are also 
at the St. Paul mills loading for Valparaiso with car- 
goes for Balfour, Guthrie & Co. The big British bark 
Forteviot, now in port, was fixed this week by G. W. 
MeNear, of San Francisco, to load for Adelaide or 
Walleroo, Australia. It will get 1,200,000 feet at the 
Tacoma Mill Company’s mill and will finish at Belling- 
ham, unless other arrangements are made in the interim, 
taking in all in the neighborhood of 3,000,000 feet. The 
German ship Schwarzenbek, which arrived in Puget 
sound this week, has been fixed by W. R. Grace & Co. 
to load for Callao. Its loading port has not yet been 
announced. The British bark Inveramsay, now at Hono- 
lulu, has been fixed to come to the Sound and load for 
South Africa. The Mohns-Frese Commercial Company, 
of San Francisco, has chartered the French bark Marie, 
disengaged at Tacoma, and this week sent it to Belling- 
ham to load for Valparaiso. Renton, Holmes & Co. 
have the German ship Schurbek loading at the Port 
Blakeley Mill Company’s mill for Valparaiso, and Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co. have the Norwegian bark Margit 
loading at the Tacoma Mill Company’s mill for Val- 
paraiso. The four-masted schooner Bainbridge towed 
over from Port Blakeley yesterday and is at the 
C. D. Danaher Lumber Company’s docks, where it will 
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take on 1,150,000 feet for San Francisco. A small part 
of the cargo was taken on at Port Blakeley. 

The Clapenham Lumber Company has its new mill 
on the Tacoma Eastern railway in operation and is able 
to get cars to enable it to ship to this city and is thus 
doing some water business. 8. Wade Hampton, of this 
company, states that it is still impossible to obtain any 
information as to when the Northern Pacific is likely to 
lift the car embargo so that the mills can begin doing 
eastern business again. Mr. Hampton reports plenty of 
orders offering from the east and at good prices, but 
no possibilities of doing any business except such as can 
be had by water. 

A bill of sale was filed for record with the county 
auditor yesterday from the Alder Mill Company to the 
A. P. Henderson Lumber Company for 2,000,000 red 
cedar shingles, the price named in the document being 
$3,000. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., March 9.—The mills have not yet 
been able to start, there being no change in the ear 
situation, but the railroad seems to have begun to clear 
the tracks and sidings in this portion of the state, for 
during the last week hundreds of ears loaded with 
weather beaten lumber and timbers have been moving 
eastward. No one but a railroad official knows how far 
they are going, but the fact that sidings do not contain 
so many cars as previously is a source of hope. The 
lumber has the appearance of having been exposed to 
the elements for months and it is an actual fact that 
some of the cars have been loaded since December. 

Manufacturing plants are preparing to handle this 
summer’s business in good shape. Logging roads are 
being extended, mill plants improved and equipment 
increased. Such enterprise speaks well of the western 
manufacturer in the face of the discouragements of the 
last year. 

It is reported that an option has been sold on a large 
shingle mill at Lebam. This plant is in a fine loca- 
tion and the purchaser will make no mistake as the 
timber tributary to it will make a very valuable asset. 

A section of timber adjoining the townsite of Aber- 
deen has been recently cruised. It belongs to Weyer- 
haeuser and the price at which it is held is in the neigh- 
borhood of $140,000. Old settlers are astonished at the 
rapid rise in timber values. This is over $200 an acre, 
and is a remarkable comparison with the price at which 
it was bought from the Northern Pacific railway a few 
years ago. 

An Aberdeen firm has bought a site in Raymond, 
Wash., and will at once move a woodworking plant from 
Cottage Grove, Ore. They will employ about ten men 
for the present. 

The new steamer Cily of Raymond recently put on the 
run between South Bend and San Francisco has started 
with its first cargo. It is operated by Christensen & 
Sudden, but the Siler Mill Company is a heavy stock 
holder. It earries about 750,000 feet of lumber and is 
a splendid addition to the lumber carrying fleet of 
Willapa harbor. 

W. H. Boner, who for a long time was connected with 
the South Bend Mills & Timber Company, but who re- 
signed when that company changed hands, has spent 
considerable time in California and Oregon looking for 
a place to locate, but has decided to settle in South 

3end again. He will look after Captain Simpson’s in- 
terests there, and buy and sell timber lands. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., March 8.—A general ‘‘sprucing-up’’ 
of lumber and shingle plants is now in order, for the 
time is approaching when both the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railways have promised an easing of 
traffic conditions and the abolishment of the freight 
embargo, which have had a paralyzing effect on trade. 
Indeed most of the shingle mills have already resumed 
cutting, preparatory to the expected freight movement, 
with the desire of getting into the spring trade in the 
east, middle states and, principally, the southwest, where 
the bulk of Everett’s shingles go. 

The biggest piece of mill news here this week is the 
entrance of D. M. Clough, manager of the Clark-Nicker- 
son Lumber Company, and former governor of Minne- 
sota, into shingle manufacturing. With Governor Clough 
are associated O. E. Clough, of Minneapolis; Manager 
Clough’s brother, Herbert Clough, son of O. E. Clough, 
and O. B. Whitney, formerly identified with the Mukilteo 
Lumber Company. These gentlemen have incorporated 
the Clough-Whitney Company. The new mill will be 
located on a fine site on Everett’s water front, which 
the company has bought. The plant is to be equipped 
with sixteen upright shingle machines, to cut approxi- 
mately 600,000 a day, which will make the Clough- 
Whitney Company the largest shingle producer in the 
entire world. In every respect this plant is to be a 
model of completeness and will give employment to sixty 
men. Work on the mill will be immediately begun and 
the plant is expected to be in full operation this summer. 

The Mitchell Lumber Company, closed down during 
transportation difficulties, will resume, Manager Dough- 
erty says, just as soon as he can see daylight in the 
car shortage condition. Manager Dougherty is now 
superintending considerable improvements and _ repairs 
which will make his mill thoroughly well equipped to 
handle orders. 

In Snohomish the Bumblebee combination mill is pre- 
paring to start work in a few days. Many other plants 
throughout. the county are making similar preparations 

Ghur Bros., of Snohomish, have received via the Great 
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WE WANT 


ORDERS, ORDERS, 
ORDERS 
For 


VY, car 1x 18 to 25” ist and 2nds cottonwood. 
VY, car 1x13 to 17” 7 2 
15 M ft. 1x6" & up . ¥ 
200“ 1x4’ & up No. 1 common ” 
210 “ 4-4 ist and 2nds plain red and white oak. 
240 ‘* 4-4 No. 1 common . - 
190 “ 4-4 No.1 common gtd white oak. 











American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





Maple 
Flooring 


We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 


6x4 


2 inch 
face. 


Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget *‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.”’ 


A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 











White Oak Timbers 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Car Sills, Framing, Siding, Roofing. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
HEMLOCK and MAPLE FLOORING. 


W. M. Gillespie Lbr. Co. 


2219 Farmers Bank Building, 
y PITTSBURG, PA. 





wilt 








mitts {KENDALL, MD. 


CAPACITY 
(CRELLIN, MD. 200 M. FEET PER DAY. 


KENDALL LUMBER COMPAKY. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, POPLAR, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Ties 








SHIPMENTS(IN 
CAR LOAD LOTS. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 














TOLEDO 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 





Specialists in Lumber and Woodworking 
Risks. For lines and rates apply direct. 





Northern a large boiler from the east. This firm 
recently bought more timber. 


Home Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO, 
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‘White Cedar Products Sisk | 
WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK LATH. 


Write tor 


MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR COMPANY, 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 





Delivered Prices. 


Prompt Shipments. 








Dry Stock For Prompt Shipment: 


5 Cars, 1" 1st & 2nd Basswood. 
7 ‘ * No. 1 Common Basswood. 


e * “iz 7 
10 ‘* * Box Common : 
8 '' ' No. 3 Common Birch, 


4 " " No. 1 Ld 

800,000 ft. 2 Hemlock Plece Stuff. 

5 Cars, 4 ft. No. 1 Hemiock Lath, 

4-5 and 6’ Basswood Siding, 

1,750.000 ft. Common.White Pine Boards and Strips. 


COOPER & MAXSON LUMBER CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











( WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK ) 


LUMBER IN MIXED CARS, also 
LATH, SHINGLES, POSTS. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company, 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 

















[ Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. | 


WHITE PINE, HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 
PLANING MILL AND ASSORTING YARD 


—— SWANNANOA, N. C. 


Dressed Stock a Specialty. 


GEORGE H. MELL, KANE, PA. 











Ga EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT 4 


>_— 
™., When You 


~~}; Want Hustle 


Send your orders to us, for if there’s 
anything on earth we pride our- 
selves on it’s the way we fill orders. Tell us your 
wants and we will quote you prices on 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


for early delivery. You can rest assured we will 
spave no effort to fill your order satisfactorily. The 
secret ci our success is the close attention given 
our customers. 












Let's get acquainted 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Go., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 


IB, 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 
Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 








We use the Telecode. 

















WINONA LUMBER Co. 


WHITE PINE PRODUCTS 


WINONA s+ ts MINNESOTA 





























The Robe-Menzel Lumber Company, situated at 
Granite Falls, is installing two new boilers and building 
a bunkhouse. 

Paul Lessig and two associates, all residents of this 
town, have secured a 400-foot frontage on the Four- 
teenth street dock and are making preparations to build 
a shingle plant, making the sixth on that dock. To take 
care of the manufacturing growth there the Great 
Northern railroad will extend its spur track 300 feet 
farther west. 

The Stephens-Bird Lumber Company has definitely 
decided to locate its new buildings on the Snoqualmie 
river. The statement is made that this concern now owns 
and holds options on 100,000,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber. The company has bought an engine and rails, which 
are now here. ‘The headquarters of the company is 
the Ferguson block, Monroe. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 8.—Judging by the num- 
ber of vessels chartered for March the shipping of lum- 
ber will greatly exceed that of any month during the 
last year. Many vessels are now in the harbor load- 
ing lumber for delivery coastwise and foreign. At noon 
today the ship George E. Billings left this port laden 
with a cargo of 1,300,000 feet of lumber for delivery 
at San Francisco, and the schooner Albert Meyer had 
a eargo of 500,000 feet for the same destination. The 
steamer Olympia loaded 15,000,000 shingles at the Puget 
Sound Mills & Timber Company’s warehouses for de- 
livery at San Francisco. The ship Weathersfield left 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Company’s mill wharf yester- 
day with a cargo of 1,200,000 feet of lumber destined 
for Sydney, Australia. The schooners James Tuft and 
General Wilson will carry a combined cargo of 1,800,000 
feet to San Pedro, Cal. The brigantine Centennial is 
receiving a cargo of 250,000 box shooks at the Morri- 
son Lumber Company’s plant for delivery at the salmon 
canneries in Alaska. Among the vessels chartered to 
arrive at this port this month for cargoes of lumber 
are the following: 

Ship Georgiana, for South America; schooner A. M. Bag- 
ter, for San Francisco; steamer Eureka, for San Francisco; 
steamers Rainier and Melville Dollar, for San Francisco ; 
steamer Willisden, for Australia; French bark Forteviot, 
for Australia; schooner Lyman D. Foster, for San Fran- 
cisco; schooner H. K. Hail, for San Pedro; British bark 
Eaton Hall, for South America; British bark Linlithgow, 
for South America. 

The new saw mill of Fazon & Zimmer, at Goshen, 
located ten miles north of here, will be completed and 
ready for operation about April 1. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 9.—The all absorbing topic 
of discussion among the lumbermen of this district is 
still how to obtain a sufficient number of cars to 
mect the demands of the trade. Reports from some 
points are to the effect that cars are being obtained 
in limited numbers, while others report practically no 
improvement. It is probable that the inbound freight 
to the various points and the watchfulness of the 
shipper has much to do with the different conditions 
at the various points throughout the Inland Empire. 
While vigorous complaints have been constantly regis- 
tered on account of the car shortage since the first 
of the year the report of sales of the principal ship- 
pers show a total of only a little more than 1,000,000 
feet less than was marketed from the Inland Empire 
by practically the same mills in January last year; 
however, over 50 percent of the lumber marketed is 
shown to have been sold in local territory. In spite 
of the difficulty experienced in obtaining cars the 
heavy local demand and high values prevailing in 
other districts have caused the market to take on 
additional firmness. Some of the concerns have issued 
a list. carrying prices $1 in advance of the current 
Shaw-Borden list on white pine, and it is generally 
believed that values have not yet reached their highest 
level, 

A. W. Robinson, manager of the retail yard of the 
Wind River Lumber Company, Pendleton, Ore., 
stopped off yesterday, while en route from the east to 
Pendleton. 

A. J. Wilson, secretary of the Fidelity Lumber Com- 
pany, recently received a telegram from Chelsea, Iowa, 
advising him of the death of his father, who was 
over 80 years of age. The same telegram also con- 
veyed the information that his mother was very low. 
Mr. Wilson immediately left for the home of his 
parents. The offices of the Fidelity Lumber Company 
were closed yesterday on account of the funeral of 
Colonel Wilson. 

Gus Luellwitz, of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Com- 
pany, who was called to Seattle some time ago on 
business, has been detained on the coast on account of 
the illness of Mrs, Luellwitz. Recent advice stated 
fhat Mrs. Luellwitz was recovering, and that he would 
probably reach Spokane early next week. 

William Deary, manager of the Potlatch Lumber 
Company, of Potlatch, Ida., also president of the 
Washington, Montana. & Idaho railway, spent March 
2, 3 and 4 in and about this city. The con- 
struction of the company’s roads will be pushed this 
season. About thirty miles of main line has been 
laid, with an addition of about twenty miles of spurs. 
The work on grading is being pushed and track laying 
will again begin about June 1. It is the intention 
of the company to have in the neighborhood of 100 
miles of road completed by the end of the season, 








The B. R. Lewis Lumber Company has practically 
completed the improvements on and about its plant, 
and expects to begin its season’s run March 11 with 
a capacity of 450,000 feet in twenty-four hours. Among 
the improvements made are the installation of a Corliss 
engine 30x48, an 84-inch Diamond edger, a 40-saw gang, 
a new 30-inch surfacer, a new trimmer, 100 feet of 
sorting platform, two boilers 72x18 and a shaving baler, 
The company has also fully equipped its machine shop 
with modern ironworking machinery. Thirty million 
feet of logs are now in the pond, while all of the 
camps are still in active operation and expect to con- 
tinue so up to July 1. 

A new company has been incorporated in this city 
under the name of the Exchange Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company. Articles of incorporation were 
recently filed in the county auditor’s office by the 
George W. Hoag Lumber Company, which was ab- 
sorbed by the new organization. The capital stock 
is set at $50,000, divided into shares of $100 each. The 
present site of the company’s mill at 444 Division 
street proves inadequate to meet the demands of 
its business, which probably will be removed to a new 
location. The trustees of the corporation are Samuel 
Merrill, J. J. Pattee, George W. Hoag and H. E. Crain. 
The old company was capitalized at $15,000, which 
was found insufficient to handle the large volume of 
business that has been built up. 

The Potlatch Lumber Company has a contract for 
sawing railroad ties for the Inland Empire railway and 
is turning them out at the rate of 1,000 a day. The 
company has completed the installation of its electric 
lighting system and in a short time will have every 
employee’s cottage lighted with electricity. It has 
also installed a system of storage battery electric 
motors for use in handling the lumber cars in the yard. 
Each motor has a drawing capacity of fifty tons. The 
yard now contains thirty-five miles of track, distributed 
among the various alleys, 

The Rutledge Timber Company denies the report that 
has been circulated through the dailies to the effect 
that it will erect a mammoth mill on its 600-acre mill- 
site bordering lake Ceur d’Alene. While it is con- 
ceded that at some future time a mill will be erected, 
nothing will be done this year. 

The Springston Lumber Company, which owns a saw 
mill at Springston, Ida., and operates a planing mill 
and retail yard here, has bought two lots 40x120 adja- 
cent to its plant, for the purpose of enlarging its 
storage yards, the consideration named being $2,500. 

Active grading operations have been begun on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad. Among the 
larger contractors is C. J. Johnson, who is constructing 
eighty miles of road west of Ellensburg. Mr. Johnson 
recently paid $100,000 freight charges on machinery 
to be used on the work. Another contractor, who has a 
contract to build three miles of road through solid rock 
near Ellensburg, recently paid $10,000 freight charges 
on supplies. Over 4,000 laborers will be put at work 
by Contractor Johnson by April 1. The congestion on 
inbound freight, according to all reports, is rapidly 
being relieved. This city received ninety-five cars one 
day this week. The freight agents state that there has 
never been a time when the companies’ yards were so 
loaded; while one agent states that it was necessary to 
quit unloading freight Saturday night because of inade- 
quate storage room. Information has been received 
that the Great Northern will have fifteen new engines 
for use on the Spokane division within the next thirty 
days, and it is understood that the embargo on 
lumber will be raised some time in the neighborhood of 
March 15, 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., March 9.—The Eureka Lumber 
Company’s plant was promoted by E. W. Bader, who 
after two years’ hard work made a good turn with 
considerable profit and substituted Seattle as his field 
of operations, where it is said he is doing even better. 
He left good work behind him, however, in the 
Eureka mill, which has extended its scope until its 
influence on the lumber industry is second to none in 
the county. A visit to the mill will show that 
marked changes are taking place under the new man- 
ager, C. E. Parker, and the active codperation of Vice 
President Weil. A thorough overhauling is being 
made. There is a general strengthening all around on 
needed improvements in different departments. The 
work is necessarily slow, as there is a scarcity of car- 
penters and millwrights, but it is expected that the 
mill will be ready to start about the 18th. The new 
band mill has been ready for shipment from Eau 
Claire, Wis., for some time, awaiting only acceptance 
by the railroad company. The resumption of opera- 
tions will not, however, be held up pending the arri- 
val of the band mill, as it is the intention to start 
about the date named above. Upon arrival it will 
require about a week to install the band mill. A 
machine shop will also be built, for repair work, 
fitted up with new machinery, which has been or- 
dered. The planing mill is now running, having been 
started up about ten days ago. A new boiler and 
engine will be put in, greatly increasing the power. 
A resaw will also be added. Adjoining the planing 
mill a 300-foot warehouse is to be built as soon as the 
switch and industrial tracks are extended, surveys for 
which were recently made by the railway company. 

The dam at this place has been raised and strength- 
ened, and the upper dam is being practically rebuilt. 
It is the intention to build two or three more dams 
at suitable sites in the river, to provide storage ponds 
for logs. The engine and boiler rooms of the saw mill 
will be enclosed by a brick building. The cost of 
the improvements now being made is estimated at 
about $10,000. 
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The company has already acquired 150,000,000 feet 
of standing timber, and is constantly adding to its 
possessions. A recent purchase was from the govern- 
ment on the forest reserve, being 20,000,000, of which 
7,000,000 feet is being logged off this winter. 

Many more improvements are planned but the time 
has been so short since the present management as- 
sumed charge, about thirty days ago, that some of 
them will have to go over to a later date. When all 
the improvements contemplated have been completed, 
which will be within the next year, the Eureka Lum- 
ber Company will have a saw mill capacity not ex- 
ceeded by any plant in this vicinity, the big O’Brien 
mill at Somers not excepted. In fact, it need not be 
surprising to see a double band mill operating at this 
place by a year from now. 

Another week has passed and the strike at Somers 
is still on, nothing but the water pumps running. The 
long period of enforced idleness is a serious loss to 
the workingmen, which they cannot well afford. 
Quiet and good order prevails. Two deputy sheriffs 
are still on duty. A special train carrying General 
Manager Ward and other Great Northern officials ap- 
peared in Somers Monday evening. Fourteen hours 
were spent by the officials in efforts to come to some 
agreement, but without avail. The company is deter- 
mined to make no concessions and if necessary will 
keep the plant closed a good portion of the sawing 
season, but apparently the backbone of the strike is 
weakening, as a considerable number of the men have 
already signified their intention of being willing to 
go to work at almost any time, although influenced 
some by other members of their organization. The 
strike was originally caused by a demand on the com- 
pany to recognize the union, which has been refused. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company has about com- 
pleted a thorough overhauling of its plant, and ap- 
proximately $10,000 has been spent in improvements, 
not including a new engine and dynamo with a eca- 
pacity of 600 16-candlepower lights. Arrangements 
have already been made to run the plant day and 
night and it is expected a 25,000,000 foot cut will be the 
result for the season. The amount of logs banked 
this winter has fallen below the company’s expecta- 
tions, but this will not affect its sawing season, as 
preparations are being made to do considerable log- 
ging during the summer months, enough to leave sev- 
eral million over for an early start the next season. 

Advices from the office of the register of deeds from 
Flathead county show that deeds are being recorded 
in his office completing the largest sale of timber lands 
that has ever taken place in Montana. By this trans- 
action the Northwestern Lumber Company becomes 
the owner of about 15,000 acres of heavily timbered 
lands tributary to the Stillwater river. This timber 
consists largely of Montana larch, although there is 
a fair percentage of western pine on the tract. 

John J. Rogers, of the well known Rogers Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, was in the valley this 
week looking over stocks and placing orders for spring 
delivery. Mr. Rogers seems to be well pleased with 
the outlook for the coming season. 

The eagle eye of the line yards is now on the irri- 
gated lands of Montana along the Great Northern 
railway from Mondak west. The Imperial Elevator 
Company has opened yards at the following points: 
Glasgow, Harlem, Chinook, Malta and Mondak; also 
the Mahon & Robinson Lumber Company has opened 
a yard at Glasgow. It is expected that competition 
at these points will be as strong as it now is through 
North Dakota within the next season or two. 

The total output of this territory in 1907 under 
normal shipping conditions should be 200,000,000 feet. 
No lumber, however, has been shipped out of this ter- 
ritory during the last two months. The demand has 
been good for this season of the year, although few 
orders have been booked ahead on account of the un- 
certainty of the car supply, and it does not look as 
though it would return to normal conditions for some 
time to come. Prices are firm and stocks are a trifle 
above normal. There is, however, a general shortage 
of logs, so with the strong tendency of the market 
and restricted car service no apprehension is felt. 

Although logging operations are practically over 
there has been a scarcity of sawyers and swampers. 
Snow has been deeper than usual, it being a sort of 
old fashioned winter, although there was only two and 
a half months of hauling and labor has been much 
higher than a year ago—fully 15 to 20 percent—and 
with increased log and stumpage values it is pretty 
much out of the question to recede much in price 
during the coming season. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company, of Kalispell, 
is preparing for a night and day run during the com- 
ing summer. The company is overhauling the mill 
at Athens, bought last fall from C. E. Shoemacher 
& Co. 

The A. L. Jordan Lumber Company, of Columbia 
Falls, expects to handle the output of several of the 


smaller mills in this vicinity and will buy on the, 


open market to fill the balance of its requirements. 
This concern is a new one, composed of A. L. Jordan, 
formerly manager of the Columbia Falls Lumber Com- 
pany and later in the jobbing business for himself, 
and Louis Peterson, who was formerly with the firm 
of Olson & Peterson and later with the John L. Olson 
Lumber Company. Mr. Peterson is an experienced 
machine man and will look after the mechanical 
end, seeing that the manufacturing is up to stand- 
ard, while Mr. Jordan is qualified through his former 
position and large acquaintance with the trade to look 
after the sales and stock end of the business. 

The Dawson Lumber Company, at Libby, has taken 
in some new members. They are Al Burns, who was 
at one time part owner of the Northwestern Lumber 


Company at Kalispell, and Charles I. O’Neil, of Kalis- 
pell, and James Byrne, of Great Falls, who were also 
principal owners in the Northwestern Lumber Com- 
pany before it was sold to D. B. Barber and asso- 
ciates last year. The Dawson Lumber Company is 
now strengthened financially and owns sufficient tim- 
ber to insure it a substantial place among the manu- 
facturers of this district. 

The Hunt-Trippet Lumber Company, whose mill is 
about three miles below Columbia Falls on a slough 
of the Flathead river, expects to operate its plant up 
to its full capacity the coming season, 

The Hutchinson Lumber Company has completed its 
new mill of 25,000 feet daily capacity at Whitefish 
and expects to be a factor in the car trade next sum- 
mer. 

The W. R. Cahill Lumber Company is managed by 
W. R. Cahill, a former Minnesota lumberman who has 
rom aa the cut of some of the smaller mills near Rex- 
ord. 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company intends to oper- 
ate its big mill at Somers and its smaller mill at 
Whitefish during the coming season. 





OREGON. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 9.—As a result of the labor 
trouble which started at the mill of the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Company about ten days ago prac- 
tically every mili in Portland, the largest lumber 
manufacturing city in the world, is today shut down. 
Eleven lumber manufacturing plants are idle, while 
only two are operating. Nearly 2,000 men are out of 
employment and all have affiliated with the Industrial 
Workers of the World, an organization that has under- 
taken to unionize every miil on the Pacific coast. Port- 
land’s four Jarge mills—Inman-Poulsen Company, 
Eastern & Western Lumber Company, North Pacific 
Lumber Company and the Portland Lumber Company 
—alone employ 1,450 hands, while the daily output of 
these plants is nearly 1,500,000 feet. In addition to 
these mills the other plants closed down are the St. 
Johns mill, the Multnomah Box & Lumber Company 
mill, Oregon & Washington Lumber Company, Jones 
Lumber Company, Standard Box & Lumber Company, 
Oregon Box Company and Pacific Coast Door Company. 
The strike has extended from the mills to the box 
and sash and door factories. The only mills in this 
locality being operated are the Linnton mill, with a 
slightly crippled force, and the Peninsula Lumber 
Company mill, which is under guard of deputy sheriffs. 
The strikers, however, declare they will get these 
plants on their list also and then carry the war to 
Vancouver, the mills along the Columbia river and 
eventually to all the mills in the state. Whether 
this far-reaching ambition on the part of the strikers 
and labor organizers will be realized remains to be 
seen. Certain it is that they are gaining recruits daily 
and the situation is serious. As the mill owners are 
firm in their position, refusing to accede to the de- 
mands of the strikers for more pay and shorter hours, 
it looks as though it would be a fight to the finish and 
no one will be surprised if every mill in the state is 
shut down before the trouble is settled. The mill 
owners claim they are now paying higher wages than 
anywhere else in the country and that the demands 
of their employees are unreasonable. Several meet- 
ings have been held by them for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the situation, but beyond deciding to stand 
together no line of action was mapped out. At a 
largely attended meeting of millmen from all sections 
of the state held in this city this afternoon the pro- 
posal was made to voluntarily close down all the mills 
now operating, but as many of the millmen antici- 
pate no trouble with their employees the proposal met 
with little favor. It was thought by some that the 
voluntary closing of the mills would forestall further 
spread of the strike and at the same time permit the 
mills to relieve the congestion of stock in their yards. 
Furthermore, it was thought that such action would 
give the railroad companies a chance to catch up in a 
measure with the traflic demands. 

The strike, if continued for any length of time, will 
not only cut a big hole in Oregon’s lumber output this 
year, but in all probability will also retard the growth 
and development of this city. Building operations 
have never before been as active as they are today and 
the chances are that the mills will now refuse to make 
local deliveries. 

The whole trouble started over the refusal of the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Company to comply with 
the demand of eleven chute men for a wage of $3 for 
a 10-hour day. They had been receiving $2.75 for a 
12-hour day. With the walkout of the chute men the 
other mill hands quit work and then the strike spread 
to the other mills of the city with the rapidity of a 
prairie fire in a stiff breeze. The demand of the strik- 
ers amounts to practically an increase of 25 cents a 
day, although for some classes of work the increase 
asked is even larger. Coupled with the demand for 
higher wages is a demand for a shorter working day. 
For laborers in mills a minimum wage of $2.50 for a 
9-hour day is asked. The present minimum scale in 
the mills is $1.75 for ten hours’ work. Time and a 
half is asked for all overtime and Sundays and holi- 
days. For box factory employees the minimum pay 
demand is $3 for a 9-hour day for nailers. This, of 
course, does not apply to piece men. Sawyers and 
all other mill employees ask for an increase of 25 
cents a day over the present wage scale, with time 
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For Prompt Shipment 


MIXED CARS 
WHITE PINE 


HEMLOCK 


Boards, Strips and Dimension 
Especially 


Bevel Siding 


ALL GRADES. 





Place Your Orders with 


Rice Lake Lumber Co. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will glacly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE, MILL AND YARD, 
44th Avenue 


North and Lyndale, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Office, PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 








We Are Prepared 


to fill all orders for any quantity— 
with unfailing promptitude. 





LET US QUOTE YOU. 


Northland Pine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, IIINN. 








ALL WHITE PINE 


300000 FEET 
4” No. 3 Fencing, 8 to 18’ mixed. 
WHITE PINE— 
C & B AND BETTER SIDING— 
CAR LOTS. 





Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A Few Surplus Items 


Ix8 16’ No. | Norway. 

3x12 16” No. | Norway. 

Ix8 and wider, D and Better White 
Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 


No. 626 Security Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








White Gedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
offer now. Before 
placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 





Our stocks are complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 


213-214 Palladio Building, DULUTH, MINN. 
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and a half allowance for overtime and Sundays and 
holidays. 
Four Big Carriers Loading. 

There are four large lumber carriers in port receiving 
cargo. One of these, the American steamer Pleiades, 
with a capacity of 3,000,000 feet, is loading at the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Company mill for San 
Pedro. This is the largest vessel engaged in the coast- 
wise lumber trade. The Norwegian steamer Thyra is 
completing its cargo at the mill of the North Pacific 
Lumber Company. It will shortly leave for Port Pirie, 
Australia, with something over 3,000,000 feet. The 
other two large carriers in port are the Norwegian 
tramps Skogstad and Mathilda. Both are loading for- 
eign. Among the smaller vessels in port loading lumber 
is the schooner Americana, at the dock of the Portland 
Lumber Company. The steamer Santa Ana left Friday 
with a cargo of 600,000 feet for San Francisco. 

ki. P. Baumgartner, who has the contract for deliver- 
ing about 10,000,000 feet of railroad ties at Redondo 
this week, succeeded in chartering the American bark 
Louisiana, which will give him considerable of a lift. 
He still has about 6,500,000 feet to deliver. Most of the 
ties are cut at Stella and other Columbia river ports, 
although several million feet will be loaded in Portland, 
being cut in the interior and brought here by rail. 

Two Big Lumber Carriers Ordered. 

Contracts have been let by the Hammond Lumber 
Company, of San Francisco, and the C. A. Smith Lum- 
ber Company, of Minneapolis, for the construction at 
Newport News of two as fine lumber carriers as are 
to be found on the coast. These vessels, which will 
have a carrying capacity of 2,225,000 feet each, will 
be used exclusively for the coast lumber trade, the 
Hammond company operating on the Columbia river 
and the Smith company at Coos bay. They will have 
a length of 276 feet, a beam of forty-two feet and 
when loaded will draw from nineteen to twenty feet 
of water. The engines will be of 1,500-horsepower. 
It will be a year, perhaps, before the steamers will be 
ready for commission. 

The Hammond Lumber Company is also having a 
tug built for its coast service by Neafie & Levy, of 
Philadelphia. This vessel will be 140 feet long and 
equipped with 900-horsepower engines that will burn 
oil. The oil tanks will have a capacity of 1,500 bar- 
rels. 

From Rainier and Tongue Point. 

Among the Columbia river departures of the last 
week was the steam schooner J. B. Stetson, which 
cleared at the Astoria custom house for San Fran- 
cisco, Friday, with a cargo of 465,000 feet, loaded at 
Rainier, and 431,000 feet loaded at the mill of the 
Tongue Point Lumber Company. 

While charter rates to San Francisco and San Pedro 
continue to hold up well it is feared that a continua- 
tion of the mill employees’ strike in this city will 
result in a reaction, for the reason that there will 
not be enough business to keep the carriers in steady 
service. About half of the coast carriers receive their 
eargoes from the mills of this city and the Columbia 
river. It is but natural to assume, therefore, that a 
continuation of the strike will bring down rates. Pres- 
ent charter rates are still $9.50 to San Francisco and 
$10.50 to southern California ports, although some ves- 
sels have been fixed at $1 below these rates. 

Senator R. A. Booth Retires. 

At the annual meeting this week of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Company, of Eugene, one of the largest lum- 
bering concerns on the Pacifie coast, State Senator R. 
A. Booth retired from the management of the com- 
pany and also tendered his resignation as vice presi- 
dent and director. George H. Kelly succeeded Mr. 
Booth as manager and Elmer 8. Cox, of Madera, took 
his place as vice president. The new board of direc- 
tors consists of F. H. Buck, of Vacaville; Elmer S. 
Cox, of Madera; George H. Kelly, of Eugene, Ore.; 
J. E. Danaher, of Detroit, Mich.; P. S. Brumby, of 
Portland, Ore.; Charles G. Briggs, of Portland, Ore., 
and A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore. Officers were elected 
as follows: F. H. Buck, president; Elmer 8. Cox, vice 
president; George H. Kelly, manager, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Booth, who has been manager of the company 
since its organization and vice president for several 
years, will retain his interest in the corporation, al- 
though withdrawing from active participation in its 
management. His retirement from the position he 
has so long held was not unlooked for, as he has had 
this step in contemplation for some time. Although 
regretting his retirement his associates feel that in 
Mr. Kelly, his successor, the affairs of the company 
will be wisely and carefully handled. Mr. Kelly has 
grown up in the lumbering business, being familiar 
with every detail of every department. He has cruised 
timber, guided oxen in logging camps and managed 
the company’s largest mills. 

Chair Factory Nearing Completion. 

The large plant of the Portland Chair Company, in 
South Portland, on the Willamette river and Southern 
Pacifie railroad track, is nearing completion and in a 
few weeks more will be turning out chairs. The plant 
will cost about $100,000 and will employ several hun- 
dred hands. The main building will be 140x120 feet. 
The promoters of this enterprise are local capitalists, 
who believe that such a plant can utilize Oregon 
hardwoods to advantage and in successful competi- 
tion with the products of the eastern factories. Im- 
portations of chairs have been very heavy for several 
years, and while the factory under construction may 
not be able to meet the local demand entirely, it will 
eut a big hole in the Pacific coast trade of the east- 
ern factories. 





Dallas First on List. 

The first session of Oregon’s newly created state 
railroad commission will be held at Dallas, Polk 
county, March 16, at which time the complaints of 
the citizens of Falls City against the Salem, Falls 
City & Western railway will be heard. The charge 
is made that the railroad company has increased its 
rates on logs, lumber and shingles to such an extent 
since January 1 that loggers, millmen and shingle 
manufacturers dependent upon this road, which runs 
between Dallas and Falls City, are practically put out 
of business. The principal owners and operators of 
this road operate a mill of their own at Dallas, pro- 
curing most of their logs from Falls City, and this 
fact may have something to do with the stiff advance 
in freight rates. . 

The State Board of Railroad Commissioners has 
given its approval to the existing rate of $1.25 a thou- 
sand on lumber in carload lots from seaside to As- 
toria on the Astoria & Columbia River railroad, re- 
cently bought by the Hill railroad interests. Some of 
the seaside millmen deemed the rates too high, but 
after looking into the conditions carefully the com- 
mission considered them fair both to the railroad com- 
pany and shippers. 


CALIFORNIA. 


AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., March 9.—A. B. Hammond, 
president of the Hammond Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from a prolonged stay on the Atlantic coast. 
While absent, it is understood, he was interested in 
the negotiations which resulted in the profitable sale of 
the Astoria & Columbia River railroad, in which he 
was a large owner. It is also reported that the Cor- 
vallis & Eastern railroad, in the building of which Mr. 
Hammond was also interested, has been sold. H. E. 
Huntington and Thomas Hubbard, of New York, were 
also interested in these properties. 

O. C. Barber, president of the Diamond Lumber Com- 
pany, who recently arrived in San Francisco on his way 
to Chico, where the company’s manufacturing plants are 
located, with a party of eastern lumbermen, is still in 
the state on business partly connected with the proposed 
purchase of the vast timber and milling properties of 
the Sierra Lumber Company. 

Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser and party spent part of 
a day in this city this week and then proceeded on their 
way to Los Angeles. C. H. Davis, of Saginaw, Mich., 
and C. H. Davis, jr., of Cloquet, Minn., accompanied 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser on his pleasure trip through Cali- 
fornia. It is needless to say that the lumber magnate 
declined to discuss the question as to whether John D. 
Rockefeller ought to be dethroned as the money king 
of the United States and he installed in his place. The 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company operates the largest saw 
mill in the world, in Idaho, and has other mills projected 
on this coast. 

larold D. Mortenson, the son of Jacob Mortenson, of 
Chicago, who has large saw mill interests in California, 
is reported as improving in health at a local hospital, 
where he went to be operated upon for appendicitis. 
He is one of the most popular young men in local lum- 
ber circies. 

Favorable legislative action has been taken on the 
bill enabling the state of California to improve the 
mouth of Islois creek and the India basin on the south- 
ern water frontage of San Francisco, according to plans 
which would provide for furnishing about 9,000 lineal 
feet of additional dock room for vessels. This is more 
than the city now has available. Good locations for new 
lumber yards can be secured if the project is consum- 
mated. 

It is announced that several of the large lumber com- 
panies of northern California have decided to adopt 
oil as fuel for locomotives on their logging railroads. 
Several of the companies have voluntarily begun using 
oil fuel. The forestry department has a ruling that no 
railroad shall enter the forest reserves that uses fuel 
other than oil. As the forest reserves have been so 
much extended during the past three years the enforce- 
ment of the rule as a matter of fire protection of forests 
will be a serious matter. 

More than sixteen steam schooners for the coastwise 
lumber trade are in course of construction on the coast. 
The work is distributed about as follows: Three ves- 
sels at the Lindstrom Shipbuilding Company’s yard, 
Aberdeen, Wash., with two to follow; three at Mat- 
thews’ yard, Hoquiam, Wash., with one to follow for 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Company; two for the Pacific 
Shipping Company, at Hall Bros.’ yard, Winslow, Wash., 
where the Wellesley, with a capacity of 900,000 feet of 
lumber, has been launched for George E. Billings; one 
at Boole’s yard, Oakland; two at the Bendixsen Ship- 
building Company’s yard, at Eureka, and one for Homer 
Fritch, at Story’s yard. In addition to the above the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Company, of this city, will have 
one wooden steam schooner built at Hoquiam, Wash., 
where a duplicate of their wrecked steamer Shasta is 
now under construction, and one large steel steamer 
which is to be built at the Moran ship yard in Seattle, 

More than one lumber steamer built on the Atlantic 
coast will come around the Horn this year to enter the 
coastwise trade from the north to San Francisco and 
other California ports. 

F. F. Sayre, manager of the California Sugar & 
White Pine Agency, who is very comfortably situated 
in his fine new offices on the twelfth floor of the James 
Flood building, says that, while most of the mill com- 
panies in the agency shipped all of their lumber out 
about as usual, some that were not so favorably situated, 
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as to a supply of ears, have failed to secure transpor- 
tation and a total of "about 1,000 carloads of lumber 
remain at their yards as a carryover from last season. 
They are still trying to secure transportation so as to 
get this accumulation of sold lumber out of their way 
before the new season opens up. There is no lack of 
‘astern orders at fair prices, and, in fact, the inquiry 
is so great that the agency as a matter of caution has 
been turning down many orders of late. On account of 
the very severe winter and prolonged rainy season none 
of the mountain mills in the agency, which usually try 
to resume operations by March 1, have yet started up 
for the reason that the ‘unfavorable conditions have pre- 
vented securing a supply of logs. No time will be 
lost, however, after the weather improves and every 
effort will be made to supply the market as usual by 
running overtime if necessary. The Transit yards at 





NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ ANNUAL. 


(Concluded from Page 54.) 


Galliher, W. P., W. T. Galliher & Bro., Washington, D. C. 

Galliher, W. 'T., president Lumber Exchange District of 
Columbia, Washington. 

Gardner, Edgar S., rhiladelphia. 

Gibson, Charles A., Geneseo, N. Y. 

Gill, William D., Baltimore Lumber Exchange, Baltimore. 

Gill, Edward P., W. D. Gill & Son, Baltimore, Md. 

Glore, C, A., Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, Cen- 
tralia, Ill. 

German, Frank B., Edward Hines Lumber Co., Washington, 
D,. <. 

Hall, A. F., W. T. Mason Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Ilalland, H. H., A. B. Cramer Co., Suffolk, Va. 

Hamilton, C. A., Washington, D. C. 

Hammer, Thomas B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

llarker, John, Wiley, Harker & Camp Co., New York. 

Hart, Walter T., Price & Hart, New York. 

Ilart, M. W., Boston, Mass. 

Ilartman, I. B., Pennsylvania Lumbermen's Association, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Harvey, G. L., Chicago, Ill. 

Ifaymaker, William S., Empire Lumber Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hazard, H. G., H. G. Hazard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henderson, J. H., Kendall Lumber Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Herrell, Lee L., Lumber Exchange District of Columbia, 
Washington. 

Herrell, Hollis L., Butters Lumber Co., Boardman, N. C. 

Ilershey, C. H., Stone & Hershey, Newark, N. ¢ 

Higbie, R. W., R. W. Higbie Lumber Co., New York. 

Hillman, F. a. H. G. Hazard & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hitchcock, <A. F. , The Wilson & Adams Co., Mount Vernon, 


is. Bs 

Hoggart, Hon. W..D., governor of Alaska. 

Hotchkiss, George W., Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chicago. 

Ilubbard, James H., Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

a Henry C., Lumber Insurance Co., of New York. 

Hastings, J. M., J. M. Hastings Lumber Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Jackson, a M., Everglade Cypress Lumber Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.’ 

Jackson, R. N., The E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., Baltimore. 

Jackson, B. F., Haines Lumber Co., Buffalo. 

James, W. M., Steelton, Pa. 

Johnson, W. F., Capital Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Keehn, George W., Chicago, II. 

Kendall, J. L., H. C. Huston Lumber Co., Pittsburg. 

Kile, B. E., Kile & Morgan Co., Providence, R. 1. 

Kimball, C. S., Washington, D. C. 

Kirby, F. A., Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Knight, Ww. W., Long-Knight Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Korn, Chester F., Farrin-Korn Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lafond, Frederick S., New York. 

Lake, Hon. Everett J., Hartford, Conn. 

Langdon, C. 8., S. Langdon & Co., New York. 

Latta, George A., Charles M. Betts & Co., Philadelphia. 

Lawrence, Frank W., Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston. 

Lawton, Joseph T., Joseph Thomas & Son, Baltimore, Md. 

Lawton, William T., Joseph Thomas & Son, Baltimore, Md. 

Libbey, Robert M., John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk. 

Linehan, J. J., Linehan Lumber Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Lippincott, Robert C., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Litchfield, William E., Litchfield Bros., Boston. 

Little, William, Westmount, Montreal. 

Lucey, D. A., Harry C. Philbrick, Boston, Mass. 

Luther, Mark Lee, New York. 

Lytle, J. L., Curll & Lytle Lumber Co., Pittsburg. 

Macauly, George W., Boston, Mass. 

MacKewan, R. Waldo, Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mapes, H. L., Commercial Sash & Door Co., Pittsburg. 

Manning, C. Ww. -.- New York 

Mansfield, Louis A., Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New Haven, Conn. 

Marcil, Charles, M. D., Ottawa, Ont. 

Marsh, E. J., Sea Coast Lumber Co., New York. 

Matthews, Henry C., Lumber Exchange, Baltimore. 

Maule, Charles P., Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Phil- 
adelphia. 

McDade, H. M., Edmund A. Souder & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

McDowell, H. M., Davenport, Peters & Co., Boston. 

Mclivain, Hugh J., Gibson, MclIlvain & Co., Philadelphia. 

McKelvey, R. H., Lumber Insurance Company of New York. 

McNally, W. J., ‘Washington, >. ©. 

McNaugher, J. ’s., L. L. Satler Lumber Co., Pittsburg. 

Meeks, Clarence G., “ag & Meeks Co., Weehawken, N. J. 

Mell, George H., Kane, a. 

Merryman, Ridgaway, : Md. 

Miller, —?—/ —— Libbey & Co., Washington, D. C. 

Miller, I. D., I. D. Miller & Co., Baker’ en, Va. 

Miller, T. S., Stevens, Eaton Co., New Yor 

Mitchell, G. A., White, Gratwick & Mitebell, Incorporated, 
North Tonawanda, ms Be 

Mingea, W. E., R. E. Wood Lumber Co.. Baltimore. 

Mitchell, J. B” John L. Roper Lumber Co., New York. 

Mondell, F. W 

Montague, Carroll H., Lyon V. Montague, Richmond, 

Moore, W. B., Berlin’ Mills Co., New York. 

Moorehead, R. We a < Moorehead & Son, Kittanning, Pa. 

Moorehead, J. D.. J. C. Moorehead & Son, Kittanning, Pa. 

Morse, I’. S., Fred S. Morse Lumber Co., Springfield. Mass. 

Mottu, Theodore, Theodore Mottu & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Nass, George, George Nass & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nellis, D. D., Nellis, Amos & Swift, Utica as 

Nixon, Thomas N., Wistar, Underhill & C 0., Nil idelphia. 

Oathout, W. J., Newark, N. 

Painter, J. K., R. E. Wood Lumber Co., Baltimore. 

Palmer, Henry, Langhorne, Pa. 

Pose. F. E., Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Parrott, G. Waldo, Lumber Dealers’ Association of Rhode 
Island, Providence. 

Page, Frank J., Charles E. Page & a New York. 

Perkins, Forest J., Providence, R. I. 

Reino George L., Lumber Trade ciub, Boston, Mass. 
Perry, E. F., secretary N. W. L. D. A.. New York. 

Peters, Justin, Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire 
Tnusurance Co., Philadelphia. 


Verdi, Ney., have handled satisfactorily all of the lum- 
ber delivered there for eastern shipment. 

The Diamond Match Company has not yet sueceeded 
in resuming operations at its big mill at Sterling City, 
which has been shut down for several weeks. The almost 
continuous rains early in the season made the ground 


too soft for logging. Such an interruption to the com- 
pany’s business has never oceurred in its past history, 
but a repetition is not expected in years. 

The latest lumber charters announced include: 


Ship Balmoral, from Puget sound to a direct nitrate port, 
47s 6d. Ship Arthur Fityer, from Puget sound to Valpa- 
raiso at 50s, with option of any other nitrate port, 48s 9d. 
Steamer Needics, from Puget sound to Melbourne, chartered 
in England prior to arrival. Steamer Skoystad, from Vort- 
land to Japan, prior to arrival. Bark Argo, from Puget 
sound to a direct nitrate port, prior to arrival. Bark IJnver- 
amsay, from Puget sound to Delagoa bay, chartered in 
England. 


Pierce, W. A., Lumber Exchange, Washington, D. C. 

I'rice, Overton W., Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

Price, S. M., Montgomery Lumber Co., Spring Hope, N. C. 

Reeves, H. A., jr., Rh. lb. Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia. 

Reilly, James M., secretary New Jersey Lumbermen's Pro- 
tective Association, Newark, N. J. 

Rice, Frank C., Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Rice, T. B., T. B. Rice & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Rider, Laurens P., New York. 

Rider, William H., Ik. Jackson Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Riley, Henry C., Charles 8. Riley & Co., Philadelphia. 

Riley, Thomas R., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robinson, H. P., Miller, Robinson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roper, W. B., John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 

toss, W. W., New York 

tothkugel, M., G. F. Craig & Sons, Winterburn, W. Va. 

Roys, F. J., Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., South 
Bend, Ind. 

Rudgers, I. Newton, Stone & Ilershey, Newark, N. J. 

Rumbarger, KF. T., Rumbarger Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rumbarger, J. J., Rumbarger Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Va. 

Ruskauff, F. W., Ruskauff Lumber Co., Pittsburg, la. 

Satler, L. L., L. L. Satler Lumber Co., Pittsburg, Da. 

Scatcherd, John N., Luffalo, N. Y. 

Schofield, R. W., Se hofield Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schumaker, A., W aterbury, Conn. 

Schupner, W. W., N. W. L. DD. A., New York. 

Shearer, W. P., Samuel H. Shearer & Son, Philadelphia, Ta. 

Sheip, Henry H., Henry H. Sheip Manufacturing Co., Phila 
delphia, Va. 

Silliman, E. H., Waccamaw Lumber Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Sisson, R. L., A. Sherman Lumber Co., Potsdam, N. ¥. 

Sizer, Tom, Robert R. Sizer & Co., New York. 

Smalley, William W., New Jersey Lumbermen's Protective 
Association, Bound Brook, N. J. 

Smedley, W. H., Philadelphia, Da. 

Smith, C. A., Gouverneur E. Smith, New York 

—, ee M., Smith, Fassett & Co., North Tonawanda, 





Smith, J. H. P., R. M. Smith & Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Smith, ar ag W., Washington, LD. C 

—a » A. Buchanon & Smock Lumber Co., Asbury Dark, 

Snyder, I. C., Washington, D. C. 

Stevens, George M., jr., Stevens-Eaton Co., New York. 

Stimson, J. V., Huntingburgh, Ind. 

Stoner, E. H., Flint, Erving & Stoner Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Stone, F. A., Stone & Hershey, Newark, N. J. 

Stone, H. E., Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Boston, 
Soston, Mass. 

Stran, Charles T., Wiley, Harker & Camp Co., New York. 

Summerville, A. J., Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Swift, C. H., Nellis, Amos & Swift, Utica, N. Y. 

Terry, E. M., National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Balti 
more, Md. 

Tibbitts, Charles H., White Plains, N. Y. 

Tug River Lumber Co., Bristol, Tenn. 

Tremaine, M. S., Montgomery Brothers Lumber Co., Buffalo. 

Turner, C. H., Malone, N. Y. 

Underhill, F. 8., Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

Underwood, W. G., Albemarle Lumber Co., Hartford, N. C. 

Vanderbeek, IF. I., Stevens-Eaton Co., New York. 

Vanderbeek, S. M., Stevens-Eaton Co., New York. 

Vaughn, A. S., Rhode Island Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Providence. 

Vrooman, 8. B., S. B. Vrooman Co., Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Walcott, N. H., L. H. Gage Lumber Co., Providence, R. I. 

Walker, Edwin L)., Lumber Trade Club, Boston. 

Walker, 8S. D., Gouverneur E. Smith, New York. 

Warner, 8. Y.. Joseph P. Dunwoody & Co., Philadelphia. 

Warner, E. L., R. E. Wood Lumber Co., Baltimore. 

Waters, George E., George E. Waters & Co., Baltimore. 

Weitzell, Paul Elmer, Owen M. Bruner Co., Philadelphia. 

Weston, W. M., W. M. Weston Co., Boston. 

Wilson-Jones, George, Utica, N. Y. 

Wheeler, E. E., Wheeler Lumber Co., Le Boeuf, Pa. 

Wheeler, N. P., Wheeler & Dusenbury, Endeavor, Pa. 

Whelpton, Henry, Owen M. Bruner Co., Philadelphia. 

White, Richard S8., Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New York. 

White, Guy, White, Frost & White, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

White, Walter G., Hull Lumber Co., New York. 

Whiting, F. R., Whiting Manufacturing Co., Abingdon, Va. 

bd ga = S., Whiting Manufacturing Co., Abingdon, Va. 

Wiehe, C. , Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Wiley, M. Ww, Wiley, Harker & Camp Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Williams, J. Randall, jr., J. Randall Williams & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Williamson, C. Frank, Media, Pa. 

Willson, F. E., Willson Brothers Lumber Co., Pittsburg. 

Wilson, P. H., A. B. Cramer Co., Suffolk, Va. 

Wright, J. Sam, Butters Lumber Co., Boardman, N. C. 

Wood, G. L., R. E. Wood Lumber Co., Asheville, N. C. 

Wood, R. E., R. E. Wood Lumber Co., B altimore, Md. 

Young, W. D., W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich. 





WILLAMETTE VALLEY MILLMEN ORGANIZE. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., March 9.—There was organized at 
Cottage Grove this week the Western Oregon Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association with an enrollment of about 
thirty mills. The object of the organization is to look 
after local lumbering interests. Most of the members 
will continue their membership in the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, but as the 
valley mill men have troubles peculiarly their own it was 
thought that a local organization could do the most 
effective work. One of the first things to be taken up 
by the association is the restoration of the $3.10 rate 
on rough lumber to San Francisco, the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company having recently increased the rate 





Interior Finish 


AND 


Veneered Doors 


We manufacture our own 
hardwood lumber and can 
name low prices. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
OUR SPECIALTY. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co. 
LOOGOOTEE, IND. 


Estimates Furnished. 





OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.’ 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 



















RIB LAKE, WIS. 
We havea 


les 


Dry Hemlock Dimensions & Boards 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 
Cedar Shingles. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 


















Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 


Our Stock is well assorted and dry. 


BASSWOOD SPECIALTIES INCLUDING SIDING, 
CEILING, CASING AND BASE. 


JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO., 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 











to $5 a ton, 


Mixed Cars 
Even Grades 


YOUR SPRING 
BUY WANTS NOW Prompt Shipments 


‘‘SHAKELESS” HEMLOCK, WISCONSIN HARDWOODS 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 
Try our Birch and Maplie—SHIPLAP, S28 and C. M., 
DROP SIDING or yarn) SI or 28, graded 
like No. |, 2 and 3 Pine. 
CHEAPER AND BETTER THAN HEMLOCK 


JOHN R. GAVIS LUMBER COMPANY, Fiittirs. 


5 WISCONSIN. 





TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for fi 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and ty iomeae 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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COAST 





ME PACIFIC 








The Best Yellow Fir 
That Grows in the West 


today is found on the South Bend Branch of the 
N. P. Ry., and because we are located right in the 
midst of this luxuriant growth, we are &..e to 
manufacture a superior grade of 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


CROSS ARMS, RAILROAD, DOCK, BRIDGE BUILDING 
AND CAR MATERIAL. 


We have a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, which 
together with excellent shipping facilities, en- 
ables us to render prompt and satisfactory service. 
Ask for our prices—We'll make them interesting. 


We use the Telecode. 


H. McCormick Lumber Co. 


McCORMICK, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: RICHARD I. McGINNIS, 
84 Adams Street, Dexter Building, CHICAGO— Phone Harrison 2448, 
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It?s Not What We Say 


but what we do that makes it profitable 
to deal with us. Convince yourself of 
this by sending us an order for 


Yard Stock »«« Timbers 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


We make a specialty of above—that explains 
why we are so different from others. 


WEST COAST TIMBER CO. 


isan isbaviiene Biock, Bellingham, Wash. 


Mills at CENTRAL, WASH. 








Fir Lumber 


CAR SHIPMENTS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CARGOES, 


Port Blakely Mill Company, 


PORT BLAKELY, WASH. 
Eastern Representative: W. W. VAWTER, 542 Lumber Exchange, 


inneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco Offices: RENTON, HOLMES & CO., 116 BatterySt. 








Fir and Spruce Lumber 


CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 1o hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 


Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 











When the Railroads are again in position to 
handle freight, if that time ever arrives, we will 
We are running this ad 


merely to avoid being forgotten. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


want your orders. 

















THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New ORLEANS, La., March 12.—The yellow pine mar- 
ket is reported strong, with demand and inquiries in 
abundance. Shipments are restricted and mill yards are 
still congested with unshipped stock for which orders 
are booked. Demand from line yards is strengthening 
the left side of the list, with the result that better prices 
are being obtained where the stuff can be shipped. The 
entire list is reported to be healthily active so far as 
interior demand is concerned. Exports continue rather 
quiet. 

The cypress market maintains its strength well, al- 
though the movement was restricted to some extent by 
deficient car service last week. Stocks are about as last 
reported. Cypress shingles are being quoted f. o. b. 
mills, green, and lath are no longer being sold in any 
save mixed ear lots, owing to the almost unprecedented 
demand. 

Hardwood manufacturers are making rather more lum- 
ber than for some time, the increase in output being 
due to improved weather conditions perhaps more than 
to any other one cause. Interior demand is excellent 
and prices are firm. The export demand is fair. 

It is reported that M. W. Murphy, president of the 
Louisiana Export, Lumber & Box Company, and his 
associates are working on the plans for a 6-story apart- 
ment house to be erected at a cost of $150,000 to 
$200,000 on the site now occupied by the old Bates- 
MeAvoy box factory at Canal and Marais streets. When 
the Louisiana company was formed some time ago, by 
the merger of the Bates-McAvoy Company and the 
Murphy Lumber Company, it was stated that the new 
site on the river front would be the home of the big 
new plant and that the site of the old box factory, 
because of its great appreciation in value, would be 
devoted to other purposes. It now appears to be the 
plan of the company to make the old site productive ot 
considerable revenue by placing thereon a large apart- 
ment house. 

Another lumberman who is evincing his faith in the 
business future of New Orleans is J. H. Hinton, of the 
Camp & Hinton Company. Some time ago Mr. Hinton 
bought as an investment twenty squares of land on 
Louisiana avenue, one of the principal residence streets 
of this city. He has now organized the Central Realty 
Company, with a capital of $100,000, which will develop 
this property by subdividing it into 365 lots and placing 
it on sale at easy terms to the working classes for resi- 
dence sites. The officers of the Central company are: 
J. H. Hinton, president; A. S. Hinton, vice president, 
and R. E. Weems, secretary-treasurer. 

This morning’s dispatches bring the news that the 
North American Land & Timber Company, of London, 
England, will take up the work of connecting the Mer- 
mentau and Caleasieu rivers by an inland waterway, 
without waiting for action by the government on the 
project. Manager H. G. Chalkley has been authorized 
by his directors to begin at once construction of a canal 
from Sweet lake east to Lake Misere, a distance of ten 
miles. The company already owns the canal from Cal- 
easieu lake east to Sweet lake, which is navigable for 
tugs and barges its entire length. From Lake Misere 
easy access can be gained to the Mermentau river 
through Bayou Misere and Bayou Lacasine, both of 
which are navigable. The canal will reclaim a large 
acreage of semi-swamp land owned by the company and 
the connections planned follow closely the government 
survey. It is expected that the work will be completed 
during the fall. 

New enterprises reported include: 

The Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Company has begun the 
erection of a cypress saw mill on the site of its old plant 
at Ruddock, La., to have a capacity of 12,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 feet annually. It is hoped to have the new plant in 
operation by the first of July. The plant will employ about 
250 men and will be in charge of E. V. Preston as general 
manager. The company has the following officers: C. H. 
Ruddock, president; T. H. McCarthy, vice president; G. W. 
Du Bes, treasurer, and C. R. Turrie, secretary. The com- 
pany has been adding to its timber holdings in the vicinity 
of Ruddock for some time. 

A number of small mills are being established on the Pas- 
cagoula river and its tributaries in the east Mississippi 
coast district. Among them are the following: Fred D. 
Glenn, of Iowa, is erecting a mill of 20,000 feet capacity 
at Barkley; Smith, Urie & Co. are rebuilding the Portis & 
Urie mill and shipyard; L. D. Walton is increasing the 
capacity of his shingle mill and Stewart, Sproule & Hewes, 
of Gulfport, are putting up a small mill at Fontainebleu. 

A. M. Herring has bought the interests of his partners 
and acquired full possession of the Mill Point saw mill 
operated near Moss Point, Miss., by the Herring Lumber 
Company. He has also purchased the Washburn saw mill 
on Bristol Ridge, with its timber holdings. 

The North American Realty Company, with capital of 
$100,000, has been organized at Winntield, La., and will buy 
and sell timber lands and engage in lumber manufacture. 
The officers are M. M. Fisher, president; C. P. Mathis, first 
vice president; F. L. Shaw, second vice president; P. C. 
Moseley, secretary; P. K. Abel, treasurer; L. Siess, general 
manager. Several St. Louis lumbermen have become asso- 
ciated with Winnfield millmen for the erection of another 
planing mill at Winnfield and the building is now being 
erected. This is the third planing mill located at that 
point since last September. 

Another incorporation is the Interstate Lumber Company, 
New Orleans; capital, $100,000 ; W. S. Day, president; C. B. 
Brunell, vice president; Horace Brunell, secretary and 
treasurer. 

A report from Mansfield, La., states that J. C. Stokes 
will establish a spoke and handle factory at that point. 

The W. C. Griffin Land Company has begun construction 
of a mill of 125,000 capacity at Brooklyn, Miss. 

The New Orleans Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
which recently elected J. O. Elmer secretary, has opened 
offices at 218 Hibernia Bank building. 

EK. L. Vicker, a Georgia turpentine man who has been 
operating extensively in Florida, waS tried and convicted 
in the federal court at Pensacola last week of conspiracy 


to defraud the government of large tracts of timber land 
in Washington county. Judge Swayne passed sentence 
Saturday, fining the defendant $3,000. 

President F. L. Peck and General Manager R. K. 
Smith, of the Mississippi Central railroad, visited Scran- 
ton and Pascagoula last week to inspect the terminal 
facilities of that point. They were accompanied by 
F. M. Kirby and John T. Porter, of the Pennsylvania 
system, which is reported to be backing the Birmingham 
&- Mississippi Southern railroad project, also seeking a 
coast outlet and which has secured large terminal con- 
cessions at Pascagoula. It is believed that both roads 
will eventually build into that place. In this connection 
it is stated that the grading of the log road building 
by W. Denny & Co., from Wade to Donovan, is being 
rapidly pushed to completion and it is hoped to have 
the extension ready for operation by September 1. The 
road will intersect the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City, 
giving connection with Mobile and Hattiesburg. The 
terminus of the Denny line will be at the O’Leary mill, 
on the Pascagoula river. 

The city council of Jackson, Miss., has granted the 
application of the New Orleans Great Northern railroad 
for right, of way over certain city streets. The route 
chosen, which has been the subject of much speculation, 
indicates that the Goodyear line will effect its exit out 
of Jackson to the north by a junction with the Pearl 
River Valley railroad, which is to be built northerly 
through the Pearl river valley. The right of way of the 
last named line is being cleared from Carthage south to 
Jackson. It was rumored some time ago that the two 
lines were parts of the same project, and the right of 
way secured by the Goodyear road at the Mississippi 
capital would indicate the existence of intimate relations 
between the two, if nothing more. 

Exports during the week: 

‘ ooo Santurce, Porto Rico—2,630 bundles box ma- 
erilal, 

Steamship Ramore Head, Belfast—6,315 staves, 33 pack- 
ages handles, 196 sacks hickory billets. 

Steamship Cestrian, Liverpool—4,000 pieces dogwood lum- 
ber, 6,000 pieces gum lumber, 6,000 staves, 61 hickory logs. 

Steamship Thistleroy, Bremen—4,862 pipe staves, 12 pop- 
lar logs, 23 hickory logs. 

Steamship Transit, Colon—43,562 pieces yellow pine lum- 

. 


_Steamship Karen, Belize, Ports Barrios and Cortez—2,354 
pieces yellow pine lumber, 6380 pieces lumber, 4,129 feet yel- 
low pine lumber. 

Steamship Homer, Antwerp—15,594 pieces oak lumber, 
2,076 bundles gum lumber, 2,030 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Comus, New York—220,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Mechanician, Liverpool—1,830 cull staves, 1,096 
pieces ash lumber, 1,627 pieces gum lumber, 314 bundles 
gum lumber, 3,916 pieces oak lumber, 4,455 pieces hardwood 
lumber, 52 whitewood logs. 

Steamship Lecelsior, Havana—7,656 bundles crate mate- 
rial, 259 bundles box material. 

Steamship Corinto, Bluefields—1,465 pieces lumber. 

Steamship Bertha, Colon—13,517 feet yellow pine lumber, 
40 pieces pine lumber, 124 pieces creosoted timber, 233 
bundles staves, 163 cross ties. 

Steamship Imperator, Port Barrios—S879 creosoted cross 
ties, 12 pieces timber. 

Steamship Dictator, Ceiba—189 pieces pine lumber, 60 
pieces piling, 11 bundles lumber. 

Steamship Ness, Triest, Barcelona and Marseilles—40,851 
staves, 7,309 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Hl Monte, New York—335,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Bjorgvin, Dunkirk and Rotterdam—14,146 
pieces pine lumber, 1,593 bundles and pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Catalina, Barcelona, Oporto and Terragona— 
17,400 staves, 504 pieces pine lumber, 23,728 pieces gum 
lumber, 554 pieces ash lumber, 8,172 pieces oak lumber, 14,- 
400 staves, 20 ash logs, 36 poplar logs, 13 oak logs. 

Steamship Habil, Ceiba—15,000 feet pine lumber. 

Steamship Antillian, Liverpool—30,000 pieces gum lumber, 
6,000 pieces dogwood lumber, 2,735 loose boat oars, 19 oak 
logs, 89 hickory logs. 

Steamship Himera, Buenos Ayres—231,152 pieces yellow 
pine lumber. 

Steamship Glenfinlas, Rotterdam and Aarhus—140 cases 
cedar pencil slats, 11 pieces hewn pine timber, 7,856 pipe 
staves, 8 poplar logs, 842 pieces cottonwood lumber, 300 
bundles cottonwood lumber, 12,777 pieces pine lumber, 414 
persimmon logs, 15 cases handles. 

Bark Santa Barbara, Oporto—69,927 staves. 








Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled 1,205,000 feet. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 11.—The outlook at this 
point for the lumber business during the next few months 
is better than at any time in over a year. Every indi- 
cation is for a large volume of profitable business dur- 
ing the spring and summer. There is a large number of 
inquiries from a more extended scope of country, even 
the lake states beginning to insist upon Alabama and 
Mississippi pine, and a demand for orders. Prices are 
stiffening, cars are in far better supply, the weather is 
good and there is not so much trouble about labor as 
there has been for some years. 

In the matter of prices there is no general jump but 
a steady rise that is felt by all grades. Several of the 
rail lines are seeking timbers and the men from the 
wateredge say that the export business is heavy enough 
to carry off the surplus and make the leavings worth 
more money. There are not many large yard stocks, and 
the mills having timbers can get men enough to run 
every day in the week, thereby securing the maximum of 
output at the minimum of cost. Roads that have been 
refusing cars off their rails are letting up on the rule 
and equipment for the regular business is comparatively 
easy to get. 

Tuesday of this week is the day set for the Louisville 
& Nashville to close the contract for 400,000 feet of 
trestle timber, and as there are several other orders of 
this kind in the territory the dealers, as a rule, antici- 
pate better prices, because of the additional orders which 
always follow sales of heavy timbers and good export 
sales. There is also a demand for car material of all 


kinds, several big orders being figured on in the terri- | 


tory. An increase in interest from the New England 
states and the eastern states is noted this week, which 
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indicates that there is going to be a great deal of build- 
ing in that part of the country. 

A strength of the situation and one that keeps the 
lower grades from dragging is the heavy demand at 


home for the product. Montgomery, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham and all interior points are taking most all of the 
low grade stuff that comes their way, while Atlanta and 
Birmingham are in the market all the time for more 
or less of the rift grades. All of them, too, are buying 
some hardwood to use in the scores of new houses going 
up. 

Pie is shown by careful inquiry that all the grades are 
picking up in price and demand. There is more interest 
than for some months in No. 2 common, while B and 
better in both flat and rift show activity beyond the 
ordinary. No. 2 common, 4-inch, is improving, No. 2 
4-inch picking up rapidly and No. 2 6-inch is extra good. 
The following are about the prices at the mills today of 
all the grades in this territory: A rift, 4-inch, $28; B 
4-inch, $26; B and better flat, $20; No. 1 common, 4- 
inch, $17.50; No. 2 common, 4-inch, $10; No. 2 common, 
6-inch, $11.50, as compared to $10 two months ago; tres- 
tle timbers, 8x16x32, $25; car siding, 4 and 6 inch, 9 
and 18 foot, $27.50; car decking, 2 and 6, and 2, 8, 9 
and 18 foot, $17; pine shingles, No. 1 $2.50 No. 2 
$1.50; lath, No. 1 $2.70. 

The men in the employ of the Cedar Creek Mill Com- 
pany, at Brewton, to the number of 300, have gone on 
strike because the management discharged three men 
instrumental in reorganizing the Knights of Labor there. 
Very little work of any kind is going on and it is feared 
there will be trouble in reaching a settlement. The com- 
pany is standing firm in its determination not to recog- 
nize the organization, preferring to deal with the men 
direct in all matters of difference. 

A general advance in lumber prices has been noted in 
Mississippi the last few days and the business is picking 
up. The demand for lumber continues strong and stocks 
are not large. There are cars enough to keep the lumber 
moving rapidly all of the time. The export trade is the 
heaviest ever known and as a consequence the domestic 
market has been relieved of a great deal of material that 
might otherwise demoralize things. 

It is given out that the Cedar Creek Mill Company 
will extend its railroad from Brooklyn, in Escambia 
county, to Andalusia, twenty-two miles away, for the 
purpose of making rail connection and reaching a lot of 
good timber not now accessible. The citizens of Brew- 
ton and Andalusia, both of which would be benefited 
by the road, have agreed to give sites for depots, help 
to secure rights of way and generally promote the enter- 
prise. 

The report that the Mobile & Ohio is getting in forty 
locomotives and 2,000 freight cars is good news to pa- 
trons of that system, as there has long been a serious car 
shortage. 

Cottonwood and Cowarts have been connected by a 
new line of road which opens a lot of country not here- 
tofore reached. It has a lot of pine timber along the 
route. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLk, ALA., March 9.—The stock of sawn timber at 
this and most other ports is nominal and there is no 
excess of stock anywhere on the Gulf, the greatest lot, 
perhaps, being held at Moss Point, in the Pascagoula 
district. Only small lots are being sold at anything 
under the prevailing prices, buyers of large lots of 
timber of good average must make up their minds to pay 
at least 27 to 28 cents for it. 

Reports reach this side that English buyers are show- 
ing great caution in the matter of making their pur- 
chases. From West Hartlepool and Sunderland come 
reports of some improvement in the demand, with stocks 
at the former place being decreased in steady volume. 
On the continent it is reported that business shows some 
signs of improvement. <A recent meeting of the com- 
mittee on customs and abuses of the Maritime Exchange 
& Shippers’ Association, after a lengthy discussion of 
the question of the inspection of timber, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution on the subject, which is now in force: 

All timber must be inspected strictly in accordance with 
the latest adopted and current classification. It must be 
stated on the specification whether it is long or shortleaf 
pine, and when mixed, the shortleaf must be noted on speci- 
fication separately from the longleaf, and the shortleaf to 
be of separate average. Also it must be noted in the speci- 
fication against each condemned stick what are the defects. 

Very little hewn timber has been offered during the 
last week and the shipments have been very light. 
Hewn timber of good quality and average is becoming 
harder and harder to get with each recurring season and 
only those who own timber lands can contract to supply 
it with any reasonable certainty. Both here and abroad 
there is now and has been for some time a good demand 
and ready sale for stock of good average. 

Prime lumber continues difficult to obtain, as few 
mills are cutting it. Offerings are therefore scant, 
though prices are well maintained. Kiln dried saps are 
finding a better outlet through the interior trade than 
by export. The demand is reported to be excellent for 
drop siding, car lining ete. The market on the other 
side has developed no additional strength and the stocks 
are regarded as excessive. Logs are in better request 
and from $12 to $14 can be obtained for good stock. 
Very little sawn timber reached the market by the river 
route last week and as the rivers are rising there will 
be practically none, the water being too high for safe 
rafting. The same conditions apply to the receipt of 
logs. 

The record of exports for the last week show that 
there were seven shipments of wood goods to Cuban 
ports, and this is being duplicated at other Gulf ports 
where a number of schooner cargoes are going forward 
for both Cuba and Porto Rico. There is no improve- 





ment in the low prices which have been established for 
this class of schedules. The outward movement to South 
American ports averages about two or three cargoes 
cach week, but there are practically no new contracts 
being closed up, the outward movement being entirely 
upon the fulfillment of old engagements. Many ship- 
pers still have a great deal of unfilled business for this 
trade. During the activity in this trade which prevailed 
last year immense quantities of lumber went forward 
and many orders were placed, so that the bases of sup- 
ply down there became overtaxed, and until these stocks 
in the River Plate country are diminished by consump- 
tion there is very little probability of obtaining much 
new business. Prices quoted for South American sched- 
ule now on the Gulf are from $2 to $3 lower than dur- 
ing the active period of this trade a year ago. There is 
no lack of inquiries in the interior trade and orders are 
limited to the extent that the manufacturers will accept 
them. There is yet much uncertainty as to shipment 
and from all accounts there appears to be very little 
improvement in the car situation. There is a strong 
demand for dimension stuff; flooring is in good request 
and in fact orders for car material of all kinds are 
plentiful. 

In the Paseagoula district new business is not brisk 
at Moss Point, but the mills have enough old business 
to keep them running for some time. Sawn timber is 
plentiful down there, it being stated on good authority 
that there is an accumulation of 20,000 pieces in the 
booms. All the mills in that district are well sup- 
plied with logs. 

C. W. Zimmerman, as trustee, is advertising for sale 
the plant of the Loxley Lumber Company, including 
timber lands and logging road. The property was ap- 
praised at $275,116 by the court appraisers. No bid 
for the property in its entirety of less than $80,000 will 
be accepted. The sale will take place at Appalachicola, 
Fla., March 28. 

The official figures of the exports for February this 
year show an increase of $487,242 over the correspond- 
ing month of last year, or 27 percent. 


Exports from Mobile. 


The following are the exports of lumber from Mobile 
for the week ended March 8: 


Methie Dock, Scotland—Norwegian bark Eline, 810,432 
superficial feet sawn timber, $16,884: 85,964 superficial feet 
lumber, $2,836; 25,701 feet deals, $257. 

Gibara, Cuba—British schooner Clara C. Scott, 215,695 
superficial feet lumber, $4,152; 35,756 superficial dressed 
lumber, $931. 

Liverpool—British steamship Ensten, 305,980 superficial 
feet pine lumber, $9.179; 24,507 superficial feet ash lumber, 
$972; 27,302 superficial feet oak lumber, $1,072; 17,424 
eubie feet hickory logs, $6,969; 1,708 cubie feet ash logs, 
$683; 5,200 cubic feet poplar logs, $2,080; 11.785 cubic 
feet oak logs, $5,892; 2,292 cubic feet hewn pine, $678; 
2,716 oak staves, $390. 

Havana, Cuba—Cuban steamship Mobila, 123,201 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $3,452. 

Hamburg—British steamship Eastland, 486,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $2,150; 22,000 cubic feet hewn timber, 
$6,160 ; 255,000 superficial feet sawn, $5,750. 

River Tyne—British steamship Fastland, 1,524,000 super- 
ficial feet sawn, $33,500; 2,530 cubic feet hewn oak, $760. 

Calais, France—Swiss steamship Gamen, 991,116 super- 
ficial feet sawn, $22,300.11. 

Hull, England—Swiss steamship Gamnen, 914,184 super- 
ficial feet sawn, $21,086.20. 












Cienfuegos, Cuba—American schooner Clara A. Phinney, 
384.708 superficial feet lumber, $6,913. 

Rosario—Norwegian bark Remonstrant, 758,853 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $14,400. 

Cardenas, Cuba—British schooner Charlevoir, 425,326 
superficial feet rough lumber, $7,362.20. 

Bremen, Germany—British steamship Memnon, 238,836 


superficial feet sawn, $2,625. 

Nipe, Cuba—Norweg steamship Ole Bull, 228,159 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $6,274. 

Santiago, Cuba—Norwegian steamship Ole Bull, 235,113 
superficial feet lumber, $4,901. 

Manzanillo, Cuba—100,006 superficial feet lumber, $2.050. 

Cienfuegos, Cuba—7,866 superficial feet lumber, $433. 





Exports from Pascagoula. 


Havana—American schooner Alice Lord, 276,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $5,792: American schooner Edward H. 
Blake, 464,000 superficial feet lumber, $10,134. 

Progresso— Ame in schooner Marain, 177,000 
ficial feet lumber, 540. 

Montevideo—No gian bark Sterling, 882,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $20,520. 

Suenos Ayres—Swedish bark Nanna, 470,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $10,214. 








super- 









ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 
GuLrFporT, Miss., March 9.—The total exports of for- 
est products from this port for February were: 
Lumber, 34,727.000 feet, valued $831,581: joists and 
seantling, 1,732,000 feet, valued $37,915; sawn timber, 
1,032,000 feet, valued $22,123; hewn timber, 583 cubic feet, 
valued $300; 1,405 feet piling, $150; 30,000 shingles, val- 
ued $170; 520 barrels rosin, valued $1,820. 






The clearances since March 1: 


Steamship Hewes, Montevideo, Uruguay, 2,181,000 feet 
lumber, valued $54,835; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company. 

Schooner Alice Lord, Havana, 130,000 feet lumber, val- 
ued $2,735: 136,000 feet joists and scantling, valued 
$2,856; 10,000 feet sawn timber, valued $201; by the L. 
N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner Manan, Progresso, Mexico, 37,000 feet lumber, 
valued $732: 129,000 feet joists and scantling, valued 
$2,584; 11,000 feet sawn timber, valued $224; by the L. 
N. Dantzler; Lumber Company. 

Schooner Edward W. Blake, Havana, 373,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $8,481; 33,000 feet joists and scantling, valued 
$603; 58,600 feet sawn timber, valued $1,055; by the L. 
N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner Gcorgenia Roop, Havana, 425,000 feet lumber, 
valued $5,105; by S. E. Naylor. 

Steamship Northcliffe, Rotterdam, Netherlands, and Tyne, 
England, 2,043,000 feet sawn timber, valued $51,095; by 
W. A. Powell & Co. 

Steamship Gamina, Rotterdam, Netherlands, 1,214,000 
feet lumber, valued $36,410; 274.000 feet sawn timber, 
valued $5,714: by William Rudolf & Co. 

Schooner Doris M. Pickup, Cienfuegos, Cuba, 371,000 feet 
lumber, valued $7,877; by Benemelis Steamship Company. 

Steamship Ribston, Rotterdam, Netherlands, 1,217,000 
feet lumber, valued $36,417: by W. A. Powell & Co. 

Steamship Nentmoor, Rotterdam, 1,138,000 feet sawn 





We Want Your Next Shipment urs 


60 years of continued business should convince 
you of the CRUIKSHANK Record. 

e have well assorted stocks on hand and 
cars continually in transit, therefore guaran- 
tee prompt deliveries ; lowest consistent 
prices; best of grades. Special attention to 
rush orders. 
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WHITE CYPRESS 
YELLOW HEMLOCK 


WESTERN WHITE $ i N a FIR AND SPRUCE, 


RED CEDAR lumber and shingles, etc.; also 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Pipe, Tile and Brick. 


Ask us about our special Car Load Plan. 
Wire, Telephone or Write. We use Telecode, 


CRUIKSHANK ‘z’coac CO, "*"mo.** 
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timber, valued $23,718; 14,717 cubic feet hewn timber, 





OREGON FIR 


We are still getting cars in 
fair supply and are in posi- 
tion to accept orders for 


FIR TIMBERS, CAR SILLS 
AND DECKING, VERTICAL 
GRAIN FLOORING AND 
PIECE STUFF 


FOR EARLY SHIPMENT. 








G. W. Gates & Co. 


Southern Pacific Ry. PORTLAND, ORE. 








LOUIS NICOLAI, President. A. NEPPACH, Secretary, 


BASE LINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIES AND 


OREGON PINE LUMBER rimsers. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Office, 227 Davis St. PORTLAND, OREGON. 














Capacity of Direct Mill Connections 500,000 ft. in 10 hours 


WHOLESALERS OF 


FUR ILUMIBIEIR 


827 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


F. C. GRAHAM LUMBER CO, 














ARTHUR HONEYMAN ROBT. C. KINNEY HARLAND WENTWORTH 


INTERSTATE LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Shippers 
Pacific Coast Lumber, Lath and Shingles 
By Car or Cargo. 
738 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
TELECODE PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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L, C. PALMER, Pres, J. M. LEITER, See, 
J.8. BRADLEY, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 


OREGON FIR 


AND LARCH LUMBER 


Direct from Manufacturers, 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 


BRIDAL VEIL, OREGON. 

















A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men, contractors, purchas- 
ing agents, bookkeepers, in fact, any one having any- 
thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 
25 cents each or § for $1, postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 
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Broken Locomotive Frames Are Welded Without 
Dismantling the Engines by the 


“Thermit” Process ‘ 


(Reg. Trade Mark) 





Complete Instructions on 
Application, 


Goldschmidt Thermit Co., 43 Exchange Place, New York City, 


432-6 Folsom St., San Francisco. 








| A. W. MILLER, PREs. C. H. MOORE, VICE PREs. 
C. 8. VIDOR, SEc’y. & TREAS. 


Miller & Vidor Lumber Co.,. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


Owning and operating 5 complete modern plants, hav- 
ing a daily output of 400,000 feet, we age prepared to 
serve you promptly with 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 














Correspondence and inquiries solicited. 























WS SEATTLE, WASHINGTON “Say 











FOLLOWING ARE A 
FEWITEMS WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 


All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills, 

High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 

Spruce and Cedar, 4x4 & 4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar. 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 








Washington Lumber & Timber Co, 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
712-3 Lowman Bidg. 


California Representative, 


DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Pacific 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers. 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 


Mills at Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE, WASH. 


ALL GRADES Or 


Red 








WIDE AND CLEAR 


Washington 
Red Cedar 
Lumber. itis. Menards 


Seattle Cedar Lumber Mfg. Co., SEATZL™ 


Complete Stock of Porch 
Columns and Siding. 


SHINGLES 


“Maltese Cross,’’ Eurekas, 
Clears and Perfections. 

















INSURANCE 


On Lumber and Woodworkers a Specialty. 


ADIRONDACK FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $300,000. 


New York, 





66 Broadway, 





HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descrip:ive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearbsa ‘n Street, Chicago, IIl. 





valued $3,200; by the Mississippi Transportation Company. 

Vessels in port: 

Steamships Dora, 
Lovaine. 

Ships Harvest Queen, Nina, Trinita. 

tarks Charles Bb. Lefurgey, Morna, Aldo, Fredsael, Cal- 
cium, Staut, Earl Derby, Australia, Monrovia. 

Schooners I’. W. Pickels, Griffin, Advance, H. K. Fooks, 
P. M. Brooks, Mary Sanford, 


SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 

WarrEN, ARK., March 5.—Inquiries and orders from 
both the wholesale and retail trade have increased con- 
siderably the last week over any other period during this 
year. The car companies are persistent with their or- 
ders to Warren mills for car siding and lining. A num- 
ber of orders have been placed on basis of $29 to $31 
f.o. b. mill for B and better car siding. 

Warren manufacturers continue to suffer from car 
shortage, not to exceed 35 percent of requirements being 
furnished. Not less than 800 orders are on hand with 
three large mills which could be shipped promptly if 
empty cars could be obtained in which to load. 

The Southern Lumber Company is taking advantage of 
the continued car shortage and has closed down for ex- 
tensive repairs at both saw mill and planing mill. A 
new Corliss engine from the Allis-Chalmers Company is 
being installed at the planer. The concern expects to 
start up in another week. 

The Arkansas Lumber Company and the Bradley Lum- 
ber Company are running full force, but on account of 
car shortage and large order files are making no efforts 
to obtain business, finding it necessary to refuse many 
desirable orders. 

It is not generally known and sometimes doubted by 
parties not so well acquainted with facts, but this town 
is one of the largest producers of yellow pine in the 
world, and it is nothing unusual for the three large mills 
to make up an entire trainload of lumber daily. The 
combined daily average cut of the Bradley, Arkansas 
and Southern Lumber companies, the largest three 
plants, is 350,009 feet of strictly Arkansas shortleaf 
yellow pine. In addition there are two hardwood plants 
here, as well as a first class stave and heading mill. 

C. J. Mansfield, manager of the Arkansas Lumber 
Company, and N. H. Clapp, jr., manager of the Southern 
Lumber Company, have returned to their posts after a 
week’s stay in Chieago. 

H. B. Abell, of Fitchburg, Mass., New England repre- 
sentative of the Southern Lumber Company, spent last 
week visiting the plant. He reports outlook good for 
a heavy demand from his territory for the product of his 
concern. 

Carlyle Patterson and Frederick S. Ramsey, Boston 
wholesalers, made the mills here a visit recently. Mr. 
Runyon, representative of the Carter-Mann Lumber 
Company, of Mansfield, Ohio, also was a visitor last 
week. 


Everingham, Ribston, Indianapolis, 








SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 11.—Trade conditions, as 
viewed by lumbermen in this section of Mississippi, are 
very strong with a tendency to improve. Prices have 
been growing better gradually for several months and 
now, with the advent of spring and the approaching 
summer trade, there is every reason to suppose that 
prices will grow stronger and cars more plentiful. Re- 
ports from the various cities indicate an increase in 
the number of building permits issued and the spring 
and summer trade is being felt already. 

Local building operations are probably more active 
than they have ever been in the history of the state, 
and it would be difficult to refute the statement that 
during the last two vears the strides made by Mis- 
sissippi have been as great or greater than any ever 
made by any other southern state. In every one of the 
more important towns of the state—Jackson, Hatties- 
burg, Meridian, Natehez, Vicksburg and Gulfport 
come reports that they are building as they have never 
done before and that instead of there being a cessation 
or abatement of this activity in view these reports state 
that more building permits are being issued every day. 
Hattiesburg has probably enjoyed a greater growth than 
any other city in the south, having advaneed in popula- 
tion several hundred pereent during the last few years 
and the amount of lumber consumed locally is a good 
percentage of the total produced in this territory. The 
local planers derive particular benefit from this souree. 
In the residential section of the city there are 100 
houses under course of construction and probably twenty- 
five office and store buildings in the business half. 

The ear shortage has probably grown some_ better. 
Along the various lines the different shippers report 
better service from the railroads and unless something 
untoward oeeurs there will be considerable improvement 
during the next few weeks. 

A few miles north of this city is a traet of land 
known as the Mammoth Springs plot and which is a 
very valuable piece of property. Recently a concern was 
incorporated for the purpose of purchasing and improv- 
ing those holdings. Prominent among the incorporators 
was H. A. Camp, a wealthy and prominent lumberman 
of this city. 

A report from New Orleans, La., states that a com- 
pany has been incorporated for $100,000 under the 
name of the Central Realty Company with J. H. Hinton 
president. Mr. Hinton is also head of the Camp & 
Hinton Lumber Company, of Lumberton and New Or- 
leans, and of the Panama Lumber & Trading Company. 
The Central Realty Company will improve a large tract 
of land which it has acquired in the vicinity of New 
Orleans. Connected with J. H. Hinton in this venture 
is his brother, A. S. Hinton, and R. E. Weems. 

The ’Frisco system, who recently secured control of 
the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad, is, accord- 
ing to rumors, to build a line frém Laurel, Miss.; on 


the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, the New Orleans & 
North Eastern railroad and the Mobile, Jackson & 
Kansas City railroad to New Orleans, in order to pro- 
cure a portion of the northern business from the latter 
point. This line, when completed, would according to 
numerous statements make the total mileage to Chicago 
about 100 miles less than any other road and does 
thereby almost guarantee a good patronage after com- 
pletion. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., March 11.—The last week has wit- 
nessed the heaviest outward movement experienced 
here in the last four or five months. More than 10,000,- 
000 superficial feet of lumber and timber went foreign, 
River Plate receiving the majority of the shipments, 
especially lumber. Many vessels which have been taking 
cargoes for several weeks were cleared, and the custom 
house reports show the number to leave port for the 
six days to have been eleven loaded with lumber and 
timber. Of this number five were steamers and six 
sailing vessels. ‘Timber exported aggregated 2,480,000 
superficial feet and 1,179 eubie feet, while lumber 
shipped amounted to 8,123,000, making a total of 10,- 
603,000 feet, probably as much as was exported from 
all other combined Gulf ports. 

While the market has shown no signs of advancing, it 
is nevertheless more firm in the Pensacola district than 
last week. There seems to be a fair demand for the 
product, and as foreign markets, particularly River 
Plate, continue to remain strong, it is probable that the 
market will possibly rise during the coming week. The 
stocks on hand are comparatively light, considering the 
number of vessels up, cleared and sailed for this port, 
and when they arrive cargoes must be procured, and just 
at present they are not in sight. Ferry Pass stocks 
amount to about 18,000 pieces of timber, while the mills 
in the district are not overburdened with stocks of lum- 
ber. Lumber seems to be more in demand and at better 
prices than timber, to judge from the inquiries received 
here from foreign markets. Italy is making heavy de- 
mand for lumber of certain classes, which is being fur- 
nished at fair prices. 

The manufacturers and exporters continue to be 
harassed by the car shortage. It is difficult to obtain 
cars to handle the immense amount of business of this 
character, and there are many delays and much time lost 
by reason of the fact that the exporters cannot get 
lumber to market. With timber it is somewhat different, 
as many of the mills cutting sawn timber are located 
along waterways and timber can be rafted down stream 
to the harbor and then towed to market. 

Ruling quotaticns during the week on sawn were 2714 
and 28 cents for averages of thirty feet and overage, 
with 26 for 28-foot averages and 23 and 24 for smaller 
averages. 

J. P. MeKinnis and C, A. Bonds, both well known 
lumbermen of this city, are building a large shingle 
mill near Riverton, La., which they expect to complete 
and have running about March 20. The mill will be 
thoroughly equipped with all modern mechanical 
devices. Messrs. Bonds and MeKinnis recently bought 
abeut 13,900,000 feet of cypress timber near the mill. 





CASUALTIES. 





Florida. 


Tampa—The sash, door and blind plant of the Jetton- 
Dekle Lumber Company was destroyed by fire March 4 
with a loss of $80,000. 


Georgia. 


Atlanta—The Peck-Dunn Manufacturing Company's 
plant was destroyed by tire March 2 with a loss of $40,- 
000; insurance of $15,000. 

Brunswick—Between 35,000 and 40,000 ties and eight 
box cars on the cross tie wharves of F. D. Aiken were 
destroyed by fire March 10 with a loss of between $60,000 
and $80,000, 

Sunset—As the result of a wreck onthe logging road 
of the Sunset Saw Mill Company recently five negro 
laborers were killed and about ten others seriously in- 


jured. 
Idaho. 

Sand Point—The Humbird Lumber Company's saw mill 
wus destroyed by fire March 8. The loss amounted to 
$175.000, with $100,000 insurance. 

Iowa. 


Sibley—The W. W. Johnson Lumber Company's yards 
suffered a loss of $12,000 March 1; insurance not Known. 


Kansas. 


Winfield—Fire broke out recently in one of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company's yards and before it was extin- 
guished it damaged the yard to the amount of $10,000; 
insurance $8,000. 


Michigan. 

Traverse City—The maple flooring plant of the W. E. 
Williams Company was destroyed by fire March 9; loss 
estimated at $60,000; insurance $25,000. 

New Hampshire. 

Johnson—The general store and offices of the Johnson 

Lumber Company were visited by fire recently, causing 


a loss of $10,000. 
New York. 


Buffalo—The Buffalo Maple Flooring Company's plant 
suffered a loss of $5,000 by fire February 25. 

Mount Vernon—The sash and blind factory of Hartman 
Bros. was destroyed by fire February 27, with a loss of 
$200,000. 

South Carolina. 

Charleston—The Burton Lumber Company suffered a 
loss of $10,000 by fire recently; loss covered by insur- 
ance. 

Hampton—The plant of the Salkehatchie Lumber Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire March 5, with a loss of $150,- 
000. 

Texas. 

Oakhurst—The Palmetto Lumber Company's yards were 
burned recently with a loss of $49,000, with $15,000 in- 
surance. 


Virginia. 
South Norfolkk—The Atlantic Coast Lumber Corpora- 
tion’s plant was damaged to the extent of $10,000 by fire 
recently. 
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THE SOUTHWEST. 


OP PII PPI 
THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., March 13.—Nearly all items of lum- 
ber are in good demand at satisfactory prices. On 
the east side of the Mississippi more cars are obtain- 
able and shipments are better. 
shortage is as acute as ever. 


On the west side the 
While some shippers 
think there will be a general betterment within the 
next few weeks, the majority hold a different opinion. 
Buying is brisk and a good spring trade is looked for. 
Trade would be excellent if shipments could only be 
made. 

W. H. Powell, of the Forester-Powell Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Clair, Mo., was a visitor in St. Louis early 
this week. 

B, I. Spencer, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
pany, says that while business is good the company 
cannot get deliveries made. The car shortage he says 
is worse than ever. T. H. Garrett, the president of 
the company, and F, E. Sheldon are in the south. 

The Chidester Gin & Mill Company, of Chidester, 
Ark., has entered into a contract with the Alf Bennett 
Lumber Company to market the former’s entire output 
of southern pine and hardwood lumber. The Chidester 
plant has a capacity of fifty cars a month and is fully 
equipped with kilns and planing machinery. The com- 
pany has recently joined the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the plant will be in full opera- 
tion within the next six weeks or sixty days. D. L. 
Dickinson, a director of the Alf Bennett Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone on a short business trip through the 
south. 

Last week C. M. Jennings, of Berthold & Jennings; 
W. E. Grayson, secretary of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company; U. L. Clark, president of the Detroit 
Timber & Lumber Company; P. L. Kershaw, freight 
claim agent of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
and Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, met with M. L. 
Becker, freight claim agent of the Wabash railroad; 
J. S. Tustin, freight claim agent of the Missouri 
Pacific; J. L. West, assistant general freight agent of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, at the Mercantile Club 
and explained to them the working of the Lumber- 
men’s Traffic Association. * The railroad officials were 
satisfied that the objects of the association are to 
create harmony between the shippers and railroads and 
seemed to be pleased with it. The members of the 
association tendered the services of their traffic com- 
mittee to the representatives of the railroads in case 
of arbitration for expert lumber opinion in any cases 
that might come up. 

G. R. Hogg, president and general manager of the 
Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, left for Arcadia, La., 
Monday night to attend the annual meeting of that 
company on March 12. Mr. Hogg reports that busi- 
ness is good. Shipping is better than it was last 
month and much better than at any time since last 
fall. 

M. C. Smith, of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Com- 
pany, says it cannot stop the orders that are coming 
in. He never saw trade better, he said, but never saw 
the car situation worse. Mr. Smith left for St. An- 
drew’s Bay, Fla., Monday evening and will remain 
there for at least a month. 

Tom Moore, president of the Moore Company, re- 
turned home Monday froma three weeks’ trip through 
the south. 

©. J. Trowbridge, of the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber 
Company, says that it is not taking new business. It 
still finds it hard to get cars, although some roads 
are furnishing better service than they did. A. J. 
Neimeyer left for Little Rock Monday night. 

M. MeDaris, vice president and general manager 
of the Ferguson-MeDaris Lumber Company, left Tues- 
day night for a visit to the company’s Shreveport 
(La.) office and the several mills whose outputs are 
handled by the company. He expects to spend a few 
days with his family, who are spending the winter in 
San Antonio, Tex., and who will in all probability ac- 
company him upon his return home. Mr. MeDaris 
expressed himself as highly pleased with the outlook 
for spring business but as to the car situation was not 
so optimistic. 

The carpenters’ district council and a committee of 
contractors came to an agreement this week by which 
the carpenters are to receive an increase of 5 cents an 
hour. The carpenters have been receiving 55 cents an 
hour but recently submitted a demand for 65 cents. 
This will relieve the labor situation in St. Louis. 

A newly incorporated Missouri company, the Esca- 
naba Manufacturing Company, headed by men con- 
nected with the Cupples Woodenware Company but 
not connected with the latter company in any way 
except that it will handle goods made by the plant, has 
purchased for $250,000 the woodenware plant of the 
Eseanaba Woodenware Company, including its busi- 
ness and timber rights on 25,000 acres of land located 
near Escanaba, Mich. The officers of the manufactur- 
ing company are: M, B. Wallace, president; A. A. 
Wallace, vice president; H. B. Wallace, secretary; T. 
M. Judson, treasurer; Harold Maxwell and J. W. Shel- 
don, directors. All are from St. Louis except Mr. 
Judson, who resides in Escanaba. He will manage 
the plant. The company has $250,000 capital stock. 
The Escanaba company owns 40,000 acres of timber 
lands and will continue in the mill and logging busi- 
ness, The transfer included the maple timber on 23,- 
000 acres of this land. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 12.—Now that the general 
demand for lumber over the territory is increasing with 
the advent of spring lumber dealers are realizing more 
than before the trouble that is before them in the way 
of securing stock promptly enough to keep their piles in 
presentable appearance and sufficiently assorted to handle 
their trade in a satisfactory manner. While naturally 
the shingle proposition is the most serious, it is found on 
inquiry that at many points the stocks of lumber in the 
yards are not only considerably below normal but are 
poorly assorted, and in places in Oklahoma, Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas where they have been having trade for 
some weeks the yards cannot handle their business at 
this time with any degree of satisfaction and their cus- 
tomers are complaining because they cannot get the 
lumber they need. The wholesalers and manufacturers 
are being deluged with letters importuning them to make 
shipment of old orders which under ordinary conditions 
would have been shipped long ago, and the millmen are 
absolutely powerless to help out the dealers, owing to 
the refusal of the railroad companies to furnish more 
ears. There is no question that at this time, more than 
ever betore, the lumbermen of the southwest, at least, 
realize the necessity of a national reciprocal demurrage 
law, as advocated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. There 
has been no material improvement in the car supply in 
the yellow pine and hardwood districts of the south since 
the first of the year, although at that time everyone ex- 
pected that by March cars would be plentiful. Ship- 
ments from the northwest have been practically shut off 
since the latter part of January, and are not likely to be 
resumed, according to late reports, until April at least. 
In the south the manufacturers are hopeful that there 
will be a gradual improvement from this time on but 
feel that shipments will continue exasperatingly slow for 
the next three or four weeks at least. The retail dealer 
is surely up against a serious proposition, as spring is 
starting early this year, the inquiry is becoming brisk 
and there is every reason to believe that the demand for 
lumber this season will be very active if enough stock 
ean be had to supply this demand promptly. And in the 
face of these prospects it is impessible for the dealers 
to assure their customers of being able to get lumber 
with any promptness. 

The wholesalers here and elsewhere are so far behind 
with their orders that in some cases they are accepting 
practically no new business and, as a general thing, are 
turning down as many or more orders than they are ac- 
cepting. The demand is strong and the dealers are 
wanting stock quickly. The wholesalers are making no 
promises further than they will do the best they can 
not to delay the order too long, and the dealers are 
forced to place orders with this understanding, or lack 
of understanding. Prices are not only strong but have 
a decidedly upward trend, and the advances since the 
first of the year have tended only to stimulate the de- 
mand. 

M. B. Nelson, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, re- 
turned home Sunday from a month’s trip to the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Nelson says the lumber business in Wash- 
ington and Oregon is thoroughly demoralized owing to 
the embargo, and that such mills as are not located so 
they can ship by water are closed down. While away 
Mr. Nelson visited mills in California, Arizona, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

According to a report in the Kansas City Star of 
today a resolution has been adopted in the Missouri 
legislature instructing the attorney general to investi- 
gate the implement and lumber trusts. As Nebraska and 
Oklahoma are hard at it trying to find out if the lumber 
dealers have a trust it is supposed that Missouri also 
wants to be shown. This investigation if properly han- 
dled, as it doubtless will be by Attorney General Hadley, 
will be a good thing, as it will be established that there 
is no trust among the dealers of Missouri and that the 
association is a benefit rather than a detriment to the 
consumers of lumber. 





THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TeEx., March 9.—The building permits of 
Houston for the first two months of this year have 
been something phenomenai—an increase of 150 per- 
cent over the same time in 1906. The majority of 
these, too, are for new homes and new stores branch- 
ing off Main street. The figures are given at $596,645. 

‘Lumbermen are very much elated over the prospect 
of having the largest convention ever held in Texas. 
This will be held here April 9,10 and 11, The organiza- 
tion now has the greatest number of members since its 
beginning twenty vears ago. 

Cars continue to be searee and the situation seems 
to infer that they will be the entire year. Prices have 
taken an upward turn and stocks while apparently 
large are covered with orders. Texas is keeping up 
the big call for stock but the dealers from the north- 
west are beginning to call for southern timber. In 
this connection it has been estimated that Texas retail- 
ers used 800,000,000 feet of yellow pine in 1906. 

Charles Dillingham, receiver of the Houston Oil Com- 
pany of Texas, has filed suit in the federal court for 
$2.374,424.29. This amount it is alleged is due from 
the receivers of the Jumber company. Under the con 
tract ketween the two comparies the lumber company 
is to pay for a stipulated amount of stumpage between 
certain periods whether cut or not. The oil company 
states that the receivers of the lumber company have 
paid for all timber actually cut since they have had 
charge but they have not paid according to contract. 
It further alleges that the Kirby Lumber Company 
claims it is not insolvent, that the receivers have been 
very successful in the operation of the business and 
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the oil company will be compelled to borrow money to 
retire certain timber certificates and receivers’ cer- 
tificates, 

In the federal court the master recommended the 
allowing of claims filed as judgments in the New York. 
courts against the Houston Oil Company. The prin- 
cipal claim is that of Brown Bros., one for $632,142.57, 
the other for $20,526.10; also the claim of Patrick 
Calhoun, being an amount of $181,300 held as collateral 
by them. A number of minor claims were passed upon 
by the court in both cases. The big cases were all 
continued by agreement. In this lot was the Yoakum 
case wherein plaintiff desires to get control of all the 
Kirby roads. 

J. W. Metz, A. C. Houston, D. E. Rounds and O, N. 
Smith, of Wichita, represcnt a party of prominent 
retailers who are visiting Texas at this time. 

April 17 Mack Webb, a prominent retailer of El 
Campo, Tex., will be married to Miss Jennie Heiser, 
also of El Campo, 

C. B. Sweet, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, has 
been in Texas for several days inspecting the various 
properties of his company. Mr. Sweet passed through 
Houston in the ‘‘Kymokan’’ with his family and sev- 
eral friends. 

On March 1 Edgar V. Godley, of Dallas, assumed the 
title of assistant general sales agent of the Carter 
Lumber Company. 

Houston’s lumbermen all have handsome residences 
and the new home of Lewis Thompson will be a beau- 
tiful acquisition. This home will shortly be erected on 
Main street adjoining the property of W. T. Carter. 

C. D. Arnold, a prominent retailer of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has been south visiting the Texas yellow pine 
mills for two weeks. 

Theo. S. Wilkin, who was for some time manager of 
the Kirby mills, is in Texas on business connected 
with his patented gangs and other saw mill machinery. 

The West Lumber Company, of Houston, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

The movement toward the organization of an upto- 
date Lumberman’s club is gaining considerable ground 
and the early formation of such a club is looked for. 
Charles A. Newning, George M. Duncan and others 
have the matter in hand. 

J. J. Holloway has purchased the retail yard of 
Owen & Bradfield at Waelder, Tex. 

The Burton Lumber Corporation, of Dallas and Hous- 
ton, has increased its capital stock from $30,000 to 
$60,000. Sam Darnell is manager at Dallas, Frank Y. 
Murphy at Houston, 

The Barrow Lumber Company, with a capital stock 
of $10,000, has opened a wholesale lumber office in the 
Southwest building. Ben Barrow, one of the most 
prominent salesmen in Texas, heads the company. 





AMONG THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., March 10.—Manufacturers of lumber 
at Orange all report a most satisfactory demand and 
orders are coming in faster than they can well be cared 
for under present conditions of transportation. Every 
mail brings inquiries and orders, while orders are re- 
ceived daily by telegraph and by telephone, sent in by 
purchasers who are in a hurry for lumber and cannot 
await the regular course of sending in their specifica- 
tions by mail. The demand seems to cover the whole 
range on both sides of the list and manufacturers who 
have been interviewed on the subject express themselves 
as being entirely satisfied with prices that are being 
realized. In fact, never at any time during the last six 
or eight months, or even longer, has the question of 
price caused any anxiety among the manufacturers of 
yellow pine. The mills that have been in position to fill 
orders quickly have been given the preference and no 
questions asked as to prices. Of course, every manufac- 
turing plant has an accumulation of certain kinds of 
stock that occasionally have to be moved at a small 
sacrifice in order to clear the yards, and this has been 
done, but it has in no wise affected the market. 

Mill stocks have shown no accumulation whatever 
during the last thirty days but, rather, every mill yard 
has shown less lumber on the stock sheet on March 1 
than was shown on the first of February. The shortage 
is particularly noticeable in stocks of 2x4 and No. 1 
12-inch boards. These are short on every mill yard and 
there is an active demand that will effectually prevent 
any accumulations for some time. There are many 
other items that are short but these two are mentioned 
because they are more noticeably lacking on mill yards 
than any other two items on the list. 

The car shortage in the lumber district seems to have 
become chronic and shippers have just about given up 
all hope of securing any relief this year. Mills at 
Orange, of course, are somewhat better situated than 
are those in less favored localities, but they are having 
most strenuous times endeavoring to keep a supply of 
ears on hand sufficient for their daily needs. The car 
supply is erratic and irregular. For a day or two, 
perhaps, the mills will get a tolerably fair supply of 
cars, which are promptly loaded out, and then maybe 
for a couple of days there will be no cars furnished at 
all and shippers are kept on the anxious seat as to 
whether or not they will be able to comply with their 
promises to make deliveries within certain times. For 
the first six days in March the Orange & Northwestern 
railroad, the feeder for the Santa Fe, secured from the 
latter road ten cars for the mills at Orange. This is 
less than one-sixth of the number of Santa Fe cars alone 
that mills at Orange consider absolutely necessary. Of 
course they could use many more than that even, but if 
they can secure ten cars daily from the Santa Fe, to- 
gether with anything like a normal supply from the 
Southern Pacific, they can manage to get along very 
nicely without a great deal of complaint. 


The car situation in other sections of the yellow pine 
district seems to be much worse than in Orange. As 
an instance of this may be cited the case of the D. G. 
Petty Lumber Company, at Boleyn, La. This mill was 
absolutely forced to close down for an indefinite length 
of time and lay off the entire crew last week because 
of the inability of the Texas & Pacific railroad officials 
to give any sort of reasonable car service. It is stated 
that from November 1 until March 1 this mill was 
furnished less than 100 cars. In December sixteen cars 
were furnished this plant, in January seventeen cars 
were set in and in February only a few more were sup- 
plied. In the meantime, stocks had piled up alongside 
tracks and on loading trains to such an extent that 
Mr. Petty finally determined to close down the mill and 
lay off the crew until such time as the railroad could 
promise a reasonable ear service. This, of course, works 
almost irreparable injury to the mill plant in many 
ways, besides throwing a large number of men out of 
employment. 

Sawing orders are numerous, especially on railroad 
schedules. All of the mills at Orange are well supplied 
with orders for railroad material and some nice tie 
schedules were offered here within the last few days. 
These, however, were not favorably received because of 
a difference in the ideas of the buyer and the manu- 
facturer. Ties at anything less than $20 are not looked 
upon with favor at Orange and buyers who cannot make 
up their minds to pay that price are compelled to seek 
elsewhere for takers. 

No new export schedules of any importance have been 
placed within the last few days, but as all of the mills 
are contracted ahead for some time on this class of 
material they keep the saws humming on back orders 
and feel assured that by the time these are out of the 
way the market will have recovered its former bouyancy 
and prices reached the high water mark again. Primes are 
in good demand and command top prices, but sawn tim- 
ber is still showing a weakness, as are also kiln dried 
saps. Shipments, however, are going merrily forward, 
both by rail and water, of export material orders for 
which were placed some time ago. 

Shipments of lumber from Orange during February, 
as reported by three of the leading manufacturing con- 
cerns, aggregated 13,492,108 feet, of which 3,164,381 
feet was sent away by water for export and 10,327,727 
feet was shipped by rail for the interior trade. The 
three companies reporting were the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, 7,134,900 feet; the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Company, 3,288,857 feet, and the Orange Lumber 
Company, 3,068,351 feet of lumber and 568,000 lath. 

The Orange Saw Mill Company, which recently pur- 
chased the plant of the A. E. Smith & Sons Lumber 
Company, at Orange, has been making some extensive 
repairs to the plant and will soon be in trim for doing 
a fine business. The Southern Pacific railroad is just 
completing a spur track to the mill from the main line 
a mile and a half away and with the completion of this 
track the plant will have ample shipping facilities. 

C. D. Arnold, president and manager of the Cedar 
Rapids Lumber Company, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, spent 
a day in Orange among the lumber manufacturers re- 
cently. He had with him some extensive schedules which 
he hoped to place with some of the mills in the yellow 
pine district. 

Jerome Swinford, jr., with the W. H. Norris Lumber 
Company, of Houston, also spent a day among the 
mills at Orange during the week. He is making a round 
of the mills, placing orders here and there, as he can 
find the stocks suitable and shipping conditions at all 
favorable. 





FROM THE TEXAS CAPITAL. 

AustiIN, TEXAS, March 6.—A reciprocal demurrage 
bill, drawn on lines similar to that advocated by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as a national law, is pending in 
the legislature and there is a strong likelihood of it 
being passed. The measure is said to have the indorse- 
ment of the railroad commission. It was drawn by 
William D. Williams, of Fort Worth, former member of 
the lower branch of the legislature and who was a can- 
didate for railroad commissioner at the last election 
but was defeated by Judge L. J. Story. The bill, in 
addition to providing for reciprocal demurrage, con- 
tains other provisions which have for their object the 
more rapid operation of cars. One of these provisions 
requires that all loaded cars shall be moved at least 
sixty miles a day in the direction of their destination 
and that cars containing perishable freight shall be 
moved at least 300 miles in twenty-four hours in the 
direction of their destination. Rules and regulations are 
provided whereby it is expected that the handling of cars 
at junction points will be greatly dispatched as com- 
pared with the present slow method. 

This bill was submitted to the house committee on 
commen carriers and was reported favorably without 
the representatives of the railroads appearing to make 
arguments against it. Since then an effort has been 
made to have the bill recommitted in order that opposi- 
tion might be offered to it before the committee by the 
railroad attorneys and other officials. This has not been 
done, however, and it is stated that there will be no un- 
necessary delay in getting the bill through the house 
and over to the senate. The railroads are preparing to 
make a strong attack upon the bill when it gets before 
the senate committee and are hopeful of accomplishing 
its defeat. The shipping interests of the state, particu- 
larly the lumbermen, are understood to favor the bill 
strongly, but as yet no representatives of these interests 
have been here to urge the passage of the measure. 

There are other measures pending in the legislature 
which have for their object the relief of the car short- 
age which has seriously hampered business in this state for 
many months. One of the bills ‘in question is by Senator 
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McDonald Meacham and provides that the present stock 
and bond law shall be so amended as to permit railroad 
companies to issue bonds with which to buy rolling stock. 
This is not permitted under the law as it now stands. The 
Texas roads have had to depend altogether upon their 
revenues as a source for improvements of this char- 
acter, and the purchase of much additional equipment 
that is urgently demanded from time to time has been 
interfered with by this legal inhibition. 

In the house a bill has been introduced by J. J. Strick- 
land giving the railroad commission authority to require 
the railroads to buy additional rolling stock whenever 
the occasion or necessity of traffic demands. 





FROM CENTRAL EAST TEXAS. 

LUFKIN, TEx., March 11.—March, usually a weak 
mouth in demand for lumber, has opened up very bright 
and the manufacturers all report heavy demand for yard 
stock, as well as timbers. Demand throughout Texas is 
extraordinarily heavy and the yards are placing orders 
and paying fancy prices for prompt delivery. One 
prominent millman said today that any mill that was 
in position to get out lumber promptly could almost get 
his own price. 

Mr. McCue, of the Minnequa Lumber Company, of 
Denver, Col., spent last week in and — Lufkin 
placing orders with the different mills. J. F. Gresley, 
of Omaha, was also in the city on the same business. 

Cc. L. Effinger, of the Southern Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, of Diboll, was here on business during the first 
part of the week. Mr. Effinger reports stock moving 
nicely and says that if shipments held up the rest of the 
month as well as they had for the first ten days the 
Southern Pine Lumber Company would ship over 400 
ears. 

The Lufkin Land & Lumber Company has discon- 
tinued the night run of its planing mill on account of 
a searcity of labor. This company has begun the erec- 
tion of a new planer, which will have a capacity of 
200,000 feet a day. 

W. I. Ryder, of the Long Bell Lumber Company, re- 
turned last night to Longville, La. 

Watson Walker, manager of the Southern Pine Lum- 
ber Company, of Diboll, returned from Houston yester- 
day. 

For the last two weeks lumber has been moving out 
of Lufkin at the rate of from forty-five to sixty cars 


a day. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., March 12.—Continued quiet is the 
order of the day in the local yellow pine market. The 
volume of inquiry is limited, while the outward move- 
ment by the regular coastwise vessels is just about 
normal of the last two months. 

J. G. Delph, member of the Delph-MeMillen Lumber 
Company, in discussing the market and general condi- 
tions yesterday, said that he was rather inclined to 
believe that the market will go no lower. He based this 
opinion on the fact that the interior saw mill men have 
announced their intention of closing down if there is 
any further decline in prices, and that the yard stocks 
at the north and east must be getting somewhat low and 
must be replenishd soon. ‘‘Still other mill men have 
announced their intention of moving to new sites after 
cutting about everything available,’’ said Mr. Delph, 
‘*but they declare that they will shut down if they 
cannot secure more money for their lumber. 

Mili men who drifted into the city recently stated that 
they were having an ‘‘open season’’ and that labor is 
plentiful. The only thing bothering them is the lack 
of demand for their output. 

J. E. MeMillen, of the Delph-MeMillen Lumber Com- 
pany, has been confined to his home for several days by 
sickness. His father is just recovering from a serious 
illness. 

L. W. Youmans, of Fairfax, S. C., was in the city a 
few days ago looking after business interests. 

F. A. Goddard, of the firm of Smith & Goddard, 
Lyons, Ga., was registered at a local hotel this week. 

From Claxton, Ga., R. B. Parker drifted into the city 
after orders this week. 

V. B. Frost, of the firm of Allen & Saxon, Midville, 
was a visitor in the city yesterday. 

George G. Green, of Green Bros. & Co., Clyo, Ga., 
was visiting local lumbermen Saturday. 

The exports from Savannah for the week were as fol- 
lows: 








Steamship Chatham, Baltimore, 132,515 feet; 
Itasca, Baltimore, 100, 541 feet; steamship South America 
(British), Antwerp, 43,657 feet: bark Joaquina (Spanish), 
Alicante, 213,163 feet; steamship Nacoochee, Boston, 89,915 
feet; steamship Columbus, New York, 218,169 feet; steam- 
ship Sellesia (British), Rotterdam, 50,000 feet; steamship 
Lexington, Baltimore, 150,081 feet; steamship Alleghany, 
Philadelphia, 32,565 feet; steamship Augusta, soston, 137,- 
O37 feet; steamship Frederick, Baltimore, 146,539 feet; 
steamship City of Macon, New York, 324,526 feet. 


steamship 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFouk, VA., March 11.—Although last week opened 
bright the latter part of it witnessed some very heavy 
rain storms which have flooded the woods throughout 
this section and almost brought logging operations to a 
standstill. 

The North Carolina Pine Association today sent out 
invitations to the manufacturers of pine lumber in 
Virginia, North and South Carolina to their meeting to 
be held in this city March 21. An interesting pro- 





gram is being prepared for this meeting, and it is 
probable that the attendance will be large. 

The steamer Aragon, of the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Corporation, bound from Georgetown, S. C., to New 
York with a cargo of lumber, had a narrow escape 
from being wrecked last week. The steamer’s machinery 
broke down while it was off Cape Henry, a heavy 
northeaster was blowing and for a time it looked as 
though it was doomed. However, it finally succeeded in 
sinking its mud hooks which held fast. The Aragon has 
twice been ashore. 

James McLaughlin, of McLaughlin Bros., 
more, Md., was in the city this week. 

The John L. Roper Lumber Company’s Oriental and 
Winthrop (N. C.) mills are now loading cars for ship- 
ping and transferring them to Belhaven on floats, where 
the Norfolk & Southern railway has connections. 

W. E. Terhune, of the W. E. Terhune Lumber Com- 
pany, prominent wholesalers of Pittsburg, visited Nor- 
fork last week after having attended the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association’s annual meet- 
ing at Washington, D. C. R. S. Cohn, W. B. Roper 
and John R. Walker have also returned from Wash- 
ington. 

Col. Floyd Hughes, recently appointed collector of 
customs at this port to succeed Maj. R. G. Banks, has 
relieved his predecessor and taken charge of the custom 
house. 

The records of exports at the custom house at Norfolk 
show an almost phenomenal decrease for February, 
as follows: 


of Balti- 


794,000 feet of sawed timber................0000% $24,680 
CD ON ONS isis nana had 0405 4.44640 0000604605040 12,525 
CE SS LAc eae REDEN A See RESeeeReeeeed $37,205 


The following steamers carrying lumber have sailed, 
export, so far this month: 

Norwegian steamer Tancred sailed on March 1 for 
Colon, Panama, with 10,000 telegraph cross arms. 

British steamer Albiana sailed March 6 with: 


Value. 

203,000 feet of hardwood..........ccccccccccccces $16,940 
edi... & Se eee re te 21,970 
ND ME 66555654 4nsssnsamsesebsiazdnwdewae 1,100 
Total LT 
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British steamer sailed March 7 for Rotterdam and 
Hamburg with: 


Value. 

er OEE OE MN ais ince cassseoennsedideeescacle Ee 

I RE OE ok ase doves wala bug eo biaaie 5,158 
gree SOU OL GOON, 5 <.c.6.0 0:6 0:00:00 006004060000 1,932 
RE AIOO BOGE OE CROMER, 2 onic ccccccncccccccsceces 275 

Shee BOEE OE WME. oc ciccvccwvescdscsnceeses 2,106 
32,000 feet of maple flooring.................000- 832 
BE SE GIES oc sb. ca eGh ae ek cedane es ceduede sue 8,475 
Ea et $20, 039 


Total for March, $60,04¢ 


From the above report it will be seen that March 
already far exceeds February, though the month is not 
yet half over and from the present outlook it seems 
that the exports for this month will be phenomenally 
large. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., March 14.—G. L. Wood, general 
manager of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company and of 
the Montvale Lumber Company, the real estate holding 
concern of the Wood company, with headquarters at 
Asheville, N. C., has been in this city several days this 
weck, going over important business matters in connec- 
tion with the company. Mr. Wood is a brother of R. EL. 
Wood, the president of the company. The company is 
ten months or more behind with certain improvements 
that are to be made in Swayne county, N. C., and at 
other points, where the corporation owns extensive timber 
tracts. The intention with respect to the Swayne county 
enterprise is to have the Southern railway extend a 
branch into the tract. ‘The grading has been done, the 
rails have been delivered, and the saw mill machinery 
has been set up, but the actual construction of the road 
is still delayed, although the line was to have been 
finished some time last summer. No intimation is now 
given when the work will be completed. 

Parker D. Dix, secretary of the Surry Lumber Com- 
pany of this city, who is down at Palm Beach, Fla., 
recovering from an attack of typhoid fever, with which 
he was stricken not long after his recovery from an 
apoplectic stroke, has made such gratifying progress 
toward complete restoration that his return to business 
about April 1 is looked for. 

Owing to an inadvertency’it was stated in the last 
number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in the article 
on John L. Alcock, the new president of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, that the firm of John 
Spencer & Co., with which Mr. Alcock was at one time 
connected, was the predecessor of Price & Heald, the 
house now so widely and favorably known in the trade. 
As a matter of fact J. Spencer & Co. and Price & 
Heald were contemporary, both firms being pioneers in 
the hardwood business here. They were also among the 
first exporters of hardwoods to Europe, being practically 
the only two houses engaged in the foreign business here 
at that time. 

There is a movement on foot, which had its origin in 
the ranks of the National Wholesale Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, to establish a mutual marine insurance com- 
pany, which is to take the risks on the foreign shipments 
made by members of the association as well as others. 
A number of the firms here have been approached on the 
subject and sentiment seems to be favorable toward the 
enterprise. It is claimed for the proposed company that 
the premiums coula be materially cut down, the saving 
being estimated at 40 or more percent. The project has 
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not advanced beyond the preliminary stage. 





You Cannot Think 
Of Anything Better 


right now if you are trying to please your trade and at the 
same time make money for yourself, than those doors we've 
been talking about for the past 16 years that won’t shrink, 
won’t warp and won’t swell. Dealers all over are realiz- 
ing that these are facts and find it's an argument that 
attracts customers when backed with our 


Red Cedar Doors 


We also manufacture 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


as well as cedar sash, mouldings, finish, siding, columns and 
shingles. Our fir doors are taking the place of eastern pine 
doors because they are stronger and more durable and can 
be sold at a less price. 1: you are wide awake to your best 
interests write us direct or drop a line to our nearest repre- 
sentative and we will tell you all about our doors. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: Harry Osgood, Box 913, Lincoln, Neb.: 
Harry L. Fuller. Broad Sottenee Bldg., Boston: Langdon & Palmer, 
66 Broad St., New York; W. . Ashenfelter, Builders Exchange 
Philadelphia. 





Your Trade—Our Goal. 


By that we mean that we are willing to stand on 
the merits of our goods and want a chance to dem- 
onstrate the worthiness of our 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 


SIDING AND SHINGLES. 


We are manufacturers and wholesalers, C— ] 


Eastman Lumber Co., 


eae Berlin Bidg., 
TACOMA, WASH, 


Mills at Summit, Wash., 
on N.P.R. R. 
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Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


= 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER AND 
LATH AND GEDAR SHINGLES 


WE SHIP VIA ANY ROUTE. 


Let us quote you on your requirements 





Minneapolis Office, 
CHAS. VAN PELT, Mgr. 
Lumber Exchange. 


Main 
Office and Mills, 
EVERETT, WASH. 








‘FIR LUMBER. 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 


q EVERETT, WASH. a 











Fir Lumber and Lath | 


Car and Cargo Shippers. 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company 


Mills and General Offices at 
EVERETT, e WASHINGTON. 














[Ia TACOMA, WASH. a 











FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Glenmont Lumber Co. 
We are manufacturers. TACOMA, WASH. 














Mills at Elbe, Wash 
FIR » FIR 
Yellow Fir 


Choice Stock. Ready for Shipment. 
5,000,000 Feet Dimension Sr S1E. 
Also Boards, Shiplap, Uppers. Write 


P. H. JOHNS LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 








{GOOD RED CEDAR SHINGLES ) 


are a specialty of ours—particula 
stress being laid on the “Good.” 
We can ship in straight cars or 
mixed with 


Red Cedar Siding 


and where it is desired can in- 
clude Fir. Inquiries solicited. 


West Coast Shingle i 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE MAX £5 Lona 


, MESSAGES SHORT 
Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, IIl. 
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QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 12.—An active demand 
for all grades of lumber continues steadily and prices 
are holding firm. There is an advancing tendency in 
white pine. Retailers have but moderate stocks in 
their yards and are placing orders freely for future 
deliveries in anticipation of the large number of 
operations of all kinds that will be started as soon 
as the weather allows, which will probably be within 
a month. 

A dearth of dry chestnut is reported in all grades. 
Oak is very lively. Quartered white oak is excep- 
tionally strong for this season of the year. On the 
whole conditions are reported as extremely good. 3 

Announcement last week that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company was seeking to delay the delivery 
of 5,000 new freight cars caused not a little specula- 
tion among lumbermen, since it was generally ac- 
cepted that the road was suffering from car shortage. 
In some quarters it is reported that this delay will 
furnish an opportunity for large concerns to buy the 
ears ordered and thus swell their stock of private 
ears, giving them further advantage over smaller 
shippers who do not own private cars. 

William M. McCormick, of the Little River Lumber 
Company and one of the best known lumbermen in 
the city, has returned from a trip to Yucatan. On his 
return journey he visited Havana, the principal cities 
of Mexico and toured several of the southern states. 
Mr. MeCormick combined business and pleasure on 
his trip to the tropics. 

Edward F. Henson, of Henson & Pearson, who went 
south some weeks ago for the benefit of his health, 
has returned and is again actively engaged in busi- 
ness. In addition Mr. Henson is taking an active in- 
terest in such legislation pending at Harrisburg as 
affects the lumber industry of this city. 

Charles ‘M. Betts ‘& Co. have removed their offices 
from the. Real Estate Trust Company building to the 
Bailey building, 1218 Chestnut street. Here the firm 
has more commodious, better lighted: and better heated 
quarters. Eugene Guilford, recently in the lumber 
business in Troy, N. Y., has been engaged by the 
firm as an inside man. Charles L. Betts has just 
returned ‘from a-two weeks’ trip to North Carolina. 
G. T. Betts, in charge of the Buffalo offices of the firm, 
attended the convention. at Washington and then 
departed. for a-trip through the south, largely for 
pleasure and rest. 

R. W. Wister, of Wister, Underhill & Co., is on a 
trip throngh South .Carolina. combining business and 
pleasure. He left for the south immediately after the 
adjournment of the National Wholesale Dealers’ con- 
vention in Washington last week. ; 

The lumbermen of this city are generally satisfied 
with the action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last week in granting additional time to the 
railroad companies to experiment with patented car 
stakes. It was represented to the commission that 
there were about 150 patented stakes on the market 
and that of these only about two or three were avail- 
able. Mr. Underhill, of Wister, Underhill & Co., who 
has been actively engaged in fighting for car stakes, 
said upon his return from Washington: 

It is eminently proper that the railroads should have 
more time to experiment with stakes. I am perfectly satis- 
fied with the progress of the negotiations but I will insist 
that the railroads let us know of their determination within 
a reasonable time. 

Most of the lumbermen, to the number of twenty or 
thirty, who went to Washington last week returned 
to this city Friday. 

James J. Wilson, a prominent Trenton (N. J.) lum- 
berman, was in Washington last week attending the 
ceremonies marking the induction into office of United 
States Senator Briggs. 

Robert G. Kay has this week resumed his business 
duties at his office in the Girard building after an 
illness of several weeks with the grip, which confined 
him to his home in West Chester. 

The postponed meeting of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change was held Thursday of this week. Joseph H. 
O’Neill was admitted to membership. William C. 
MacBride, chairman of the legislative committee, 
submitted a report on the mercantile tax bill repealer 
and on the proposed new wharf and dock bill. John 
H. Lank, secretary of the Exchange, reports that 
the attendance of lumbermen at the rooms of the 
Exchange continues exceptionally good for the period 
of the year. 

Bills were introduced at the session of the state 
legislature last week 1n which the lumber trade is 
generally interested. These measures provide for the 
carrying of freight on trolley cars under different 
restrictipns and conditions and it is regarded as 
almost a certainty that one of the bills will be passed 
and approved in which event the transportation of 
lumber through various sections of the state will 
probably be expedited, especially at times when the 
railroads are congested and the car shortage situation 
is more acute. 

The International Lumber & Development Company 
announces the payment of the regular 4 percent semi- 
annual dividend to stockholders of record April 1. 

William 8S. Haller was made defendant in two suits 
instituted against him last week to recover on con- 
tracts. Those instituting the suits were S. B. Vroo- 
man, Limited, and the Henry H. Sheip Manufacturing 
Company. 

At a meeting of the Trades bodies af the Bourse last 
week to determine how the proposed law creating a 


department of docks and wharves is to be drafted for 
passage by the state assembly, a committee of repre- 
sentatives of the various associations attending was 
appointed by Congressman Elect Foulkrod to agree 
on the terms of the bill and report on a measure this 
week. W. C. MacBride was appointed to represent 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange and W. L. Ludascher, of 
Charles F. Felin & Co., alternate. Samiel B. Vrooman, 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, has also taken an 
active interest in the proposed bill. 

The annual report of the Pennsylvania railroad 
issued last week is an interesting document as showing 
the general prosperity existing throughout the country. 
It is shown that in 1866 the company carried 4,001,455 
tons of freight, puying $1,464,201, but that last year 
there were 171,946,079 tons of freight carried, paying 
$109,960,888. The average freight rate per ton per 
mile in 1866 was 2.3 cents and in 1906 only 0.595 cents. 
The freight traffic has multiplied more than forty 
times in forty years. The average cost of freight 
transportation has been cut actually in four. 

The action last week taken by all the big railroads 
east of Chicago in ordering advances on freight rates 
for pig and manufactured iron and the belief that 
the traffic managers contemplate a general increase in 
the rates to be charged for the transportation of all 
heavy commodities not recorded in the regular classi- 
fication table makes the lumbermen of this city some- 
what apprehensive that they may not finally come 
with the advances now being considered. 

One of the bills before the state legislature which 
may vitally affect the manufacturers of shingles, plan- 
ing mill owners and woodworking establishments as 
well as the lumber trade of the state in general, pro- 
vides for a graduated tax of 1 mill on the capital 
stock of manufacturing companies incorporated to the 
value of $25,000 or less, 2 mills from $25,000 to $100,- 
000, 3 mills from $100,000 to $500,000, 4 mills from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 and 5 mills on capital stock 
valued at more than $1,000,000, 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PitrsBuRG, Pa., March 12.—Soft weather has demor- 
alized the roads and forced a curtailment of production 
among the smaller mills of the Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia lumber districts during the last week. This 
was the burden of complaint among the Pittsburg mill 
and wholesale lumbermen during the last few days. 
Railroad service has been poor and while it is better 
than during the early winter, the present condition of 
the main lines as to cars has accentuated the delays in 
moving stock and has made the feeling more pronounced 
against the car shortage. 

All of the Pittsburg lumbermen have returned home 
from the annual convention in Washington, satisfied with 
the results gained there and believing that the good ac- 
complished has more than repaid them. There is, how- 
ever, considerable sentiment shown on the subject of 
the rights of the wholesalers in the lumber business and 
from surface indications more will be heard from this 
territory on that matter before long. They declare that 
the old slogan ‘‘From the Stump to the Retailer’’ will 
not bear a close analysis and that conditions existing in 
one section of the country cannot be taken as a basis for 
the country at large. 

The long years of contention over the forming of a 
greater city out of Pittsburg and Allegheny was con- 
cluded this week by the decision of the supreme court 
sustaining the constitutionality of the legislation that 
created a Greater Pittsburg. To every business interest 
the battle has been a most important one and the con- 
tention finally developed into one between the business 
and the political interests, which opposed the merger 
idea. Prominent among the leaders of the business side 
of the fight were many lumbermen and among these 
was Fred R. Babcock, as president of the Merchants & 
Manufacturers’ Association. Within a few weeks there 
wil be no such city as Allegheny, because of this last 
decision of the court, and Pittsburg will rank as fifth 
city in the United States in population and third in 
banking and finance. 

The Cheat River Lumber Company is completing some 
improvements to its mill at Burkeville, W. Va., which 
will materially increase its output and facilitate ship- 
ments. William Herbston, of this company, has been 
in Ohio and Indiana during the last week on a business 
trip and reports a good demand in that territory for 
sap pine, which is popular for studding and dimen- 
sion sizes. The same grade is becoming popular with 
many other consumers who in the past have held out for 
other grades. The bad roads have caused a slowing 
down of operations and it is likely to continue in this 
shape during most of the present month. 

The Wilson Bros. Lumber Company reports a shortage 
that is serious in poplar. Hardwoods have remained 
in active demand and yellow pine trade is brightening 
up with the opening of spring. Car service remains had 
and is causing much trouble at this time. 

Secretary J. M. Woolett, of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, is out of the city on business 
this week. President W. D. Johnston, who has been 
spending some time in the south and in Cuba, returned 
home and is busy at his desk again. Good business is 
being booked by this company and the utmost confidence 
is expressed in the coming season’s trade in all lumber 
lines. 

The annual meeting of the Pittsburg Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association’ was held this afternoon and 
officers were elected for the new year. Alexander Will- 
son was made president; L. L. Sattler, vice president, 
and J. C. Christe was elected secretary, for a second 
term. The meeting was largely attended and unusually 
pleasant. J. J. Linehan, of the Linehan Lumber Com- 
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pany, was present for the first time, that company having 
been elected a member of the association. 

The Linehan Lumber Company is enjoying a brisk 
business, with a stronger market, in general, than in 
some time. Prices are steady and hardwood demand has 
increased with the advance of the season. Railroads are 
promising better things in the way of cars in the near 
future and this indicates a better prospect, for before 
this they would not even offer improved car service. 
Joseph Linehan, who has been absent from the city for 
some time, returned home on Monday and reports sen- 
timent among the lumber trade as favorable for brisk 
business conditions wherever he has been. 

On March 1, 1906, the firm of Bemis & Vosburgh 
made its initial bow to the Pittsburg lumber interests. 
The first anniversary will long be remembered by both 
employers and employees, the occasion being taken 
advantage of by Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Vosburgh to en- 
tertain the entire sales and office force at their hos- 
pitable home in Sewickley, Pa. 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 


BPD DID DDL 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New-York, March. 11.—There were forty-six permits 
issued for new buildings last week in Manhattan and 
Bronx, with a total value of $3,011,800; the same 
week last year there were sixty-one permits valued 
at $2,615,600. In Brooklyn there was a slight gain, 
as 156 permits were issued last week at an estimated 
cost of $1,014,295, while for the same week last. year, 
the permits numbered 132 and the value was $714,295. 
The grand total of permits since January 1 this year 
was 1,772, costing $23,957,896. The figures for the 
corresponding week of 1906 are 1,723 permits, costing 
$35,833,321, showing a slight gain in numbers but a 
large decrease in value. Some lumber dealers take 
this to mean that the buildings under way this year 
are much smaller, especially in Brooklyn sections, indi- 
cating that more lumber will be required in the con- 
struction of tenements, dwellings ete., but up to 
this time there has not been the demand for the usual 
line of lumber that would necessarily enter into the 
construction of a larger number of small buildings. 

In some instances prices are slightly stronger, while 
in others there seems to be more difficulty in holding 
up to last week’s figures. Northern pine and hard- 
woods aré the strongest, while there is a fairly stiff 
demand for cypress and spruce. All southern pine 
stocks, however, are more or less demoralized, and it 
will undoubtedly be some time before there is any 
material improvement in the situation as a whole. 

Christy, Moir & Co., 149 Broadway, report a strong 
spruce trade. This concern takes the output of 
several New York state mills, as well as three or 
four large Canadian plants and has arranged for hand- 
ling a large output of 13-foot spruce stock, being in 
a better position to cater to this line of trade than 
ever. Mr. Christy states that it has been more 
difficult this year to get good stock than ever, and 
millmen are holding out more firmly for advanced 
prices, and as a result the local market will open up 
higher than last year. He also says the outlook 
for trade this spring is good and from present inqui- 
ries there is every indication of a firm market during 
the coming month. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, 
reports a better cypress market than last month. Mr. 
Turner says that inquiries and orders are better, and 
the general situation is healthier than it has been 
at any time this year. In some sections of the city 
more building is going on and the financial situation, 
in Mr. Turner’s opinion, from now on will warrant a 
rapid increase in the number of new building permits 
filed. Last year building fell off because of the high 
money market, but now it is easier to negotiate build- 
ing loans, and for this reason money is being put in 
real estate that otherwise would be placed elsewhere. 
Mr. Turner reports that stocks in the south are much 
less than last year, and that prices have relatively 
advanced. He expresses the opinion that from now 
on there will be a material improvement in all cypress 
grades and sizes, 

The Goodyear Lumber Company, 45 Broadway, re- 
ports a firm hemlock market. J. W. Trounce, sales 
manager of the company, was in town today looking 
over the situation and he is also very optimistic on 
the outlook. The company’s mills are running along 
as fast as weather conditions will permit and the de- 
mand at the present time has been sufficient to pre- 
vent any accumulation of stocks. 

The many friends in this market of W. A. Crombie, 
of W. M. Crombie & Co., 81 New street, extend their 
sympathy in the death of his wife, which occurred last 
Thursday. The funeral services were held on Friday 
evening, and the interment was at Burlington, Vt. 

Ernest M. Kenna, wholesale redwood lumber dealer, 
66 Broadway, who handles a very large part of the 
output of the Pacific Lumber Company, says that the 
company expects to have its Oakland (Cal.) planing 
mill and yard ready to operate on eastern business 
within the next ninety days; also the new planing mill 
at Seotia, Cal., will be complete in sixty days. Mr. 
Kenna says reports from headquarters show that win- 
ter storms appear to be over, and the company is now 
able to ship some of its back orders and make consid- 
erable headway on eastern shipments. The railway 
between Scotia and Fields Landing is open, and there 
is not now so much delay on shipments to New York 
and other. eastern markets, Effective February 26, 
there was an advance of $2 a thousand on all redwood, 





but notwithstanding this Mr. Kenna says inquiries 
and orders are coming in at a good rate and the out- 
look is considerably better than it was last year this 
time; that dealers are more ready to place full car- 
load orders than they were a year ago. 

W. D. Mershon, in charge of the metropolitan trade 
of Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Company, reports a 
stronger white pine trade, saying that prices are decid- 
edly stiff, especially on common lumber, for which 
there is an unusual demand and very little supply. 
On upper grade stock Mr. Mershon says that prices 
are stiffening and supplies are not so plentiful as a 
few weeks ago. The company handles a large line of 
mixed car trade in this market, and Mr. Mershon 
says that the company’s mills at Saginaw, Mich., are 
working on full time and turning out a large output 
which is disposed of without any difficulty. 

John M. Bond, local manager of Barker & Co., In- 
corporated, 18 Broadway, notes an improvement in 
the cypress and spruce situation. Mr. Bond says in- 
quiries and orders are much better than they were two 
or three weeks ago, especially in cypress lines where 
dry shipping stock appears to be comparatively scarce. 
George J. Barker, president of the company, is in 
town today conferring with Mr. Bond, the former just 
having returned from a buying trip in the south. 

The annual meeting of the Rice & Lockwood Com- 
pany, with headquarters at 1 Madison avenue, was 
held at Springfield, Mass., on February 27. All the 
old officers were reélected as follows: Frank C, Rice, 
president; W. W. Lockwood, vice president; Walter F. 
Rice, treasurer, and James W. Hubbard, secretary. 
Mr. Lockwood, who has charge of the company’s 
metropolitan trade, 1 Madison avenue, states that the 
company had a very prosperous year in 1906, and a 
substantial dividend was declared, and that prospects 
for trade during the present year are bright. Owing 
to the illness of one of the officers, the usual annual 
dinner given to the officers of the company was post- 
poned until another date. 

Arthur H. Campbell, who has been connected with 
the local trade in this market for some years, with an 
office at 1 Madison avenue, representing the Robinson 
Edwards Lumber Company, announces the organiza- 
tion of the Campbell-MacLaurin Lumber Company, 
which will be incorporated under the laws of Canada. 
The company’s main offices will be at the Board of 
Trade building, Montreal, while Mr. Campbell will 
look after the company’s trade in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. The officers of the new company are A. Mac- 
Laurin, Montreal, president; H. L. Tibbetts, Boston, 
Mass., vice president; Arthur H. Campbell, New York, 
treasurer and manager. The other directors are J. D. 
MacLaurin, New York, and Thomas F. Strong, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. In addition to the officers and directors 
there are two other stockholders—George Ryon, 
Ogdensburg, and D. C. Culver, Albany, N. Y. All of 
the parties named are well known to the Canadian 
white pine and spruce trade, and to metropolitan lum- 
ber dealers. The company will confine its operations 
to Canada spruce and white pine lumber and lath and 
eedar shingles. The operation will begin April 1 and 
the past success of the gentlemen named in the lum- 
ber business insures a large and substantial trade 
for the new company at the very start. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 12.—J. A. Kent, of 
Kent & Campbell, of Duluth, Minn., who was a recent 
visitor, reported that there is comparatively little stock 
being offered at the head of the lakes. The Edward 
Hines Lumber Company has more to offer perhaps than 
any other producer in that section and Isaac Baker has 
been in the Tonawandas recently disposing of some of 
it to dealers. The scarcity of stock in the west and the 
almost prohibitive prices asked for it are causing local 
buyers to give more attention than formerly to the prod- 
ucts of Canada. While prices have advanced rapidly on 
Canadian stock during the last year dealers find that it 
is more advantageous in most instances to contract for 
lumber across the border than in the west. According 
to local dealers interested in the manufacture of lumber 
in Canada the output this year will be greatly in excess 
of last year. Many of the producers have increased the 
capacity of their saw mills. Logging operations have 
not been retarded this winter and it is expected that 
there will be a sufficient quantity of them to keep the 
mills operating to their full capacity this season. Among 
the North Tonawandans who are more interested in the 
production of stock in Canada than other local dealers 
are J. & T. Charlton, the Twin City Lumber Company, 
the McBurney Lumber Company, White, Frost & White, 
the C. B. Lentz Lumber Company, White, Gratwick & 
Mitchell and J. P. Mackenzie. 

Jobbers who would handle Pacific coast products are 
finding themselves blocked in this respect on account of 
the scarcity of cars. In reply to an inquiry to a Pacific 
coast dealer a local jobber received the following a few 
days ago: 

Conditions at the coast are desperate. No cars promised 
within a month. Jobbers feel that they are taking long 
chances in booking orders under these conditions at any 
price. 

Another Pacific coast operator writes: 

On account of the railroad situation we are out of the 
market and are not entering any orders. We hope that 
—— will improve materially within the next thirty 

ays. 

J. A. White, of Buffalo, N. Y., visited the local office 
of the W. H. White Company, of Boyne City, Mich., 
yesterday and stated that the Michigan company would 
begin this week to operate its plant day and night, the 
large amount of business booked making this course 
necessary. 

No branch of th’; industry shows greater activity than 
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KILN DRIED FLOORING 
AND CEILING. ‘< << *e 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK, 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER, 
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Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
> Northern Sales Office, 46 Broadway, New York. WALTER ADAMS, Mer. 
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Our Up-To-Date Method 


of selling direct to the dealer eliminates 
much of the delay and dissatisfaction 
experienced with other concerns. Send 
us your next order for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


and we'll show you what our methods 
mean. By constantly carrying a good 
stock, we can insure prompt service, 


Camp & Hinton Company 


LUMBERTON, MISSISSIPPI. 
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OUR MOTTO: “PROMPT SHIPMENTS” 
WHEN YOU WANT 


Yellow Pine 


FINISH, FLOORING, CEILING, 
DROP SIDING, SHIPLAP or CAR 
MATERIAL place your orders with 


Geo. E. Wood Lbr. Co. 


Mills at 
Caryville, Florida. 


American Trust Bldg., 
Clark and Monroe Sts., CHICAGO, 














C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT, 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 





D. S. Pate Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


INQUIRIES PROMPTLY CARED FOR. 


MAIN OFFICES CHICAGO. 


1604 FISHER BUILDING, 








Telecode. Long Distance Telephone, Harrison 546. 
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LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 
Ceiling and Finishing Stock a Specialty. 


Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut to order. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any point in 
the United States. TELECODE USED. 


J. J. WHITE, tics." 
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BELTIN Ps 


TRADE MARK 
see OUR ses 


DUXBAK 


is an absolutely waterproof leather belting. 

We know that the statement is one that you 
will characterize as ** important éf true." 

There is no question that there has been a long 
felt want for a waterproof belting. 

It is for this reason that we make this offer to 
any responsible party. 

Have us send the DUXBAK--any length, any 
width—at our expense, to your plant. There sub 
pea! it to any reasonable test you care to nave 
made. 

Convince yourself that it is actually waterproof 
before you pay for it. 

If it fails to meet your needs in any respect, 
send it back at our expense. 

We make the same offer on our DUXBAK 
STEAM-PROOF BELTING. 





Charles A. Schieren& Co. 


LEATHER BELTING 
New York: 43 Ferry Street. Pittsburg: 240 Third Avenue. 
Chicago: 84-86-88 Franklin St. Denver: 1622 Wazee Street. 
Boston. 186-188 Lincoln St. Hamburg: Germany, 
Philadelphia, 226 No. Third St. Auf dem Sande 1}. 
2 


C. L. CROSS, 
Louisiana Red Cypress 


Selling Agent, Cypress Selling Co., New Orleans, La. 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISHING, CAR SIDING, 
CAR ROOFING AND MOULDING; TANK STOCK AND FAC- 
TORY PLANK A SPECIALTY. ALSO LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Long Distance Telephone, Harrison, 810. 


910 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Iil. 

















LEWIS DILL & 

COMPANY, 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
WHOLESALE 


KILN DRIED NORTH 
CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 
mae WEST VIRGINIA. “aq 





























You'll See 
It All right 


once you give us an order — 
no use of our trying to tell you 
about the advantages we offer. Plenty of stock insures 
quick shipments. Try us this week on 


Red and White Oak 


We also have large stocks of Poplar, Chestnut, 
Ash, Hemlock. Cherry and Walnut. We manu- 
facture detail interior and exterior trim and mouldings 
in all woods. 





CAN'T WE QUOTE YOU ? 


Parr Lumber & Planing Mill Co. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
















Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co, 


Sales Office, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 











the box shook plants. They are being operated to their 
full capacity and the indications are that the prevailing 
conditions will continue. 

Five of North Tonawanda’s lumbermen will own auto- 
mobiles this summer that will be among the finest in this 
locality. The automobiles are being constructed at a 
cost of nearly $6,000.cach. They will be owned by A.C. 
Tuxbury, of the Northern Lumber Company; L. R. 
Vandervoort, of Smith, Fassett & Co.; L. H. Swan, of 
L. H. Swan & Co.; T. J. Wilson, of the Wilson Box & 
Lumber Co., and Guy White, of White, Frost & White. 

L. S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, and wife and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. G. Palmer have returned from a European 
tour. 

L. J. Marsh entered the ranks of wholesale lumber 
dealers of this city the first of the month. Mr. Marsh 
will make a specialty of red cedar and redwood lumber 
shingles and mill work as well as other Pacifie coast 
products. He will carry a stock of these in his Tona- 
wanda yard and will also have a stock of white pine, 
norway and spruce as well as‘lath and shingles. The 
yard will be run for carrying a supply for mixed car 
shipments, but Mr. Marsh will also make shipments 
direet from the mills. 


MICHIGAN. 


PPPPLELPIPA 
THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Ciry AND Saginaw, Micu., March 11.—March 
has behaved well thus far but the sunny days are wear- 
ing out the snow to a considerable extent and loggers 
who have timber to haul are getting somewhat anxious, 
being apprehensive that there may be a break up earlier 
than expected. The weather is fine for handling logs at 
the mill and lumber in the yards and by rail. The lum- 
ber market is strong and the demand appears to be 
picking up fast, while prices show a hardening tendency. 
There has been a greater scarcity of cars for handling 
lumber products the last two weeks than at any previous 
period this winter and a good deal of oomplaint is 
heard in consequence. One or two concerns have been 
getting lumber in by rail from Canada to help out 
diminishing stocks, as no lumber is likely to reach here 
by boat before May. 

An important business deal was closed at Saginaw 
during the week. R. H. Roys, president of the Saginaw 
Lumber & Salt Company, operating a large saw mill at 
Sandwich, Ont., disposed of his entire interests in the 
mill and pine timber holdings of the company in Ontario 
to Ralph and D. K. Loveland, of the same company, who 
have associated with them some eastern capitalists. The 
big mill at Sandwich, erected six years ago, and hav- 
ing a capacity of 25,000,000 feet on a day run, is to be 
taken down and removed to Thessalon, Ont. The mill 
will be fully stocked for the season, the company hav- 
ing operated in Ontario with several camps during the 
winter. Mr. Roys has been prominently identified with 
this company many years. He has extensive timber in- 
terests in the south and west to which he will give his 
attention. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company was organized 
something like twenty-five years ago by Mr. Roys and 
the late Ralph A. Loveland. The company bought what 
is known as the Crow Island mill property, three miles 
below Saginaw, and operated the mill there until the 
Canadian government placed an embargo on bringing 
over logs, when the mill was dismantled and moved to 
Sandwich. It was believed that Sandwich would be 
advantageous by reason of its contiguity to the market, 
but these advantages were more than offset by the 
hazard and expense of rafting the logs from Georgian 
bay down Lake Huron and St. Clair and Detroit rivers. 
The company has large timber holdings in the Georgian 
bay district. Referring to this move Walter S. Eddy, 
heavily concerned in timber properties and for years 
engaged in lumbering on Saginaw river, said yesterday: 

Regarding the removal of the Sandwich mill to Georgian 
bay it is, in my estimation, a realization of what was 
claimed would be the outcome at the time of the agitation 
for a high tariff on lumber during the construction of the 
Dingley bill. It was my contention then that the towing 
of logs across Saginaw or other points was a thing that 
would continue only under one condition, and that condition 
was that a_ tariff on manufactured lumber was 
high into the _ states, and that there’ should’ be 
enacted by Canada no restriction on logs _ being 
towed free to this side. You will recall that before 
the Dingley bill was passed the Holland mill at East Tawas 
was taken down and reconstructed on Byng Inlet, Georgian 
bay. Now it follows that the Saginaw Salt & Lumber Com- 
pany, after the passage of the Dingley bill, removed {ts mill 
to Sandwich to be nearer the market, but experienve dem- 
onstrated that towing across the lake, which it has been 
practically doing, is too expensive and hazardous and it has 
concluded to again take down the mill and move it where 
it should have gone in the first place, to Georgian bay. As 
herein stated, the towing of logs cross the lake could only 
profitably be done where there was no restriction to their 
coming to the United States for manufacture with an offset 
for the cost of towing and the loss by a $2 duty on manu- 
factured lumber coming into the United States. 





The removal of this mill will give Thessalon a boom 
in the lumbering line. The big mill of the Nesters, 
which was removed from Ashland, Wis., is being set up 
at Thessalon and will be in operation in the spring with 
30,000,000 feet capacity, and there are one or two other 
mills in that vicinity. 

This move will take all of Mr. Loveland’s interests 
over into Canada, as he is one of the firm of Loveland 
& Stone, operating a large plant at Cutler, Ont., having 
a day and night capacity of over 30,000,000 feet. 

James MeGregor, of Cheboygan, has closed a contract 
with the Salling, Hanson Company, of Grayling, for the 
erection of a large refuse burner to be erected at Gray- 
ling this spring. ; 

John Godkin, of Bay City, in 1891 bought some tim- 
ber limits on the Milakokia and Bull? og rivers nine miles 


southeast of Whitedale and barely a stone’s throw across 
Mackinac county’s western line. This mill has been sold 
and is being dismantled. The machinery will be shipped 
to New Brunswick, Canada. Van Valkenburg Bros. have 
started another mill at Whitdale which has been idle 
two years. 

Lombard & Rittenhouse, of Cheboygan, who have been 
operating a saw and shingle mill at Sable lake, three 
miles from Grand Marais, the last year, will conclude 
their present cut of timber about May 1. ‘They are 
negotiating for more timber in that vicinity with the 
view of continuing operations. 

The Athens Lumber Company, of Athens, is cutting 
and shipping three carloads of logs a day to New York, 
whence they are to be shipped to England. 

The Hudson Lumber Company is repairing its planing 
mill at Garnet for a long run. H. Hoeft & Son, of 
Rogers City, are to get out 700,000 feet of timber for 
the Rogers City Stone Company, 265,000 feet to be 18 
to 34 feet in length. 

A new portable mill was taken into the woods near 
Rose City last week to cut lumber for C. E. Kenyon. 

George W. Moore, former banking commissioner of 
Michigan, is to go to the Pacific coast in April, where 
he has extensive lumbering interests. 

D. C. Pelton and his son-in-law, William Reid, who 
lumbered at Cheboygan a number of years, operating 
a large saw mill there, removed to Portland, Ore., a few 
years ago, and appear to have scored a success. A few 
days ago they disposed of their entire timbering inter- 
ests, including 400,000,000 feet of standing timber, to 
O. M. Clark, also a former resident of Cheboygan, the 
consideration being $800,000. Mr. Clark also owns a 
saw mill on the Columbia river, a few miles below Port- 
land. 

The entire holdings of the Simmons Lumber Company 
at Simmons, Duel lake, Mackinae county, just across 
the straits, have been acquired by the recently organized 
Earle Lumber Company. The railroad connects Sim- 
mons with the Soo line. The saw mill, timber holdings 
and entire outfit are included in the deal. The mill has 
been started. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


DetrRoIT, MicuH., March 11.—Owing to the excessive 
cost of rafting logs to its mill in Sandwich, just across 
the river on the Canadian side from Detroit, the Saginaw 
Salt & Lumber Company has decided to remove its big 
plant to Thessalon, Ont., about fifty miles from Sault 
Ste. Marie and in close proximity to the timber to be 
cut. The announcement of the decision to remove the 
plant follows the transfer of interests held by R. H. 
Roys to Ralph Loveland and some wealthy eastern par- 
ties who own lumber tracts in the Georgian bay district. 
In addition to the expense of rafting 1togs the company 
has been very unfortunate in losing them. 

*“Tt would be simply suicidal to continue the plant 
in operation in Sandwich,’’ says Manager Kent. ‘* When 
we were located in Saginaw we did not lose more than 
2 or 5 percent of our logs in rafting them to the plant, 
but since coming to Sandwich the logs have gotten away 
in some unaccountable manner.’’ 

The Sandwich plant has been in operation since 1902 
and employ@fl about 150 men during the summer. The 
operation of the salt plant will be continued, but not 
more than a dozen men will be left to operate it. 

The increase in the price of hemlock which has been 
threatened for months will be an actuality on March 15, 
when the local wholesalers will make advances ranging 
from 50 cents to $1. The increase will affect almost 
every kind of hemlock lumber. William E. Brownlee, 
of the Brownlee-Kelly Company, has this to.say of the 
boost: 

The extremely open winter up north has made the cost of 
handling logs very high and an increase had to be made in 
the price of hemlock. I consider the advance a very reason- 
able one and am inclined to think that no further increase 
will be made. 

William W. Kelly, of the Brownlee-Kelly Company, 
has returned from a six weeks’ pleasure trip to Cuba 
and Mexico. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 11.—The Harrison 
Wagon Company has been reorganized, the new board 
of directors including Maurice Shanahan, Clay H. Hol- 
lister, Mark Norris and James R. Wylie, of this city, 
and Henry W. Marsh, of Manistee. The officers are: 
President, James R. Wylie; vice president, Clay H. Hol- 
lister; secretary and treasurer, Mark Norris. A meeting 
of creditors of the company will be held March 15. The 
statement issued to creditors shows assets largely in 
excess of liabilities, temporary embarrassment having 
resulted from withdrawing large sums to establish an 
automobile factory. 

Business men of Boyne Falls have organized a board 
of trade, with W. J. Pearson as president and John H. 
Porter as secretary. Efforts will be made to help the 
town by securing new industries, attracting settlers to 
the cutover lands, exploiting the clay and marl beds 
adjacent to the village, improving country roads and 
advertising the curative properties of the Boyne river. 
The Boyne is said to have remarkable curative properties 
for rheumatic persons. 

Benjamin F. Edge, formerly bookkeeper for John 
Dupree & Co., has entered into partnership with George 
Brethour, and they will open a retail lumber yard at 
Taylor street and the Grand Trunk railroad. 

It is announced that the Chicago & North-Western 
will build a spur track from Gogebic station to Gogebic 
lake this spring, and that a Grand Rapids lumber con- 
cern will establish a mill at that point. 

The Charlevoix board of trade has secured most of 
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the right of way for an extension of the Michigan Cen- 
tral road from East Jordan to Charlevoix, which it is 
expected will follow the purchase of the ‘‘Ward’’ road 
by the Michigan Central. This extension will give Char- 
levoix direct connection with Detroit and the east, also 
civing the Michigan Central aecess to valuable deposits 
if cement rock. 

Sibley & Brooks have finished cutting 500,000 feet of 
timber at the ‘‘Beechwoods,’’?’ Muskegon county, which 
will be floated down to the Nufer Cedar Company’s mill 
at Whitehall this summer. 

N. Haskell Withee and Theodore O. Withee, well known 
business men of LaCrosse, Wis., were in Traverse City 
last week in conference with Verne Wood of that city 
with reference to organizing a refrigerator company 
for the manufacture of refrigerators in the old D. E. 
Carter mill property on the west bay shore. N. Haskell 
Withee, the son of a wealthy lumberman, who formerly 
operated in pine in northern Wisconsin, is largely inter- 
ested in Oregon timber. 

The Rich Lumber Company, recently incorporated un- 
der laws of the state, with headquarters at Manistee, has 

holding of 2,000 acres of timber land, mostly pine 
ind ehestnut, with some poplar, oak and _ hemlock, 

n northwestern Georgia. E. D. Rich is president and 

anager, Fred Daniels vice president and Louis D. Rich 

s secretary and treasurer. The company has an office at 
Chattanooga and will soon start manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

The manufacturers: of Holland, a one steam-road and 

ne electric-road town, are interested in the passage of 
the legislative bill now pending, which provides for a 
state railway commission. The bill also contains a clause 
that provides for free interchange of freight between 
electric and steam roads in carloads and less than ear- 
load lots. It is believed that the measure will bring 
great relief in the way of improved shipping facilities. 
(he Grand Rapids-Holland electric line is standard 
gage and double track, and is now hauling coal and 
vrain ete. in earload lots. 

The Elk Rapids Cement Company expects to start its 
plant next week and plans are made this season to 
louble last year’s output of 150,000 barrels. The com- 
pany has built a warehouse in Milwaukee and will ship 

30,000 barrels by water this summer. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 12.—Building operations in 
Milwaukee and at neighboring places are quiet. Last 
week fifty-five permits were issued by the building in- 
spector, with a value of $141,000, as compared with 
ninety-six permits and $185,000 a year ago. But the 
ndieations are that in the course of a few weeks a large 
number of important permits will be issued and that 
there will be great activity all along the line. Lumber- 
men visiting the city report practically the same condi- 
tions in their home localities. The building inspector 
is confident from the present outlook that the year 
will show a marked inerease over the preceding year. 

Milwaukee contractors and builders are looking for- 
ward with anticipation to the time when the govern- 
ment will be ready to iet contracts on public buildings 
in this and neighboring states, appropriations for which 
ere made by the last Congress. The new building con- 
templated is larger this year than for several years. 
\lilwaukee contractors have been getting their full 
share of the work for several years and expeet to be 
unusually busy with this class of work during 1907. 

Thursday evening of this week a number of well 
known Wisconsin lumbermen with their friends will 
eave Milwaukee for a ten days’ stay at West Baden. 
They inelude Frank N. Snell, of this city; C. F. Kel- 
logg, of Grand Rapids, Wis., and E. R. Nichols, of 
Whitewater, Wis. Joseph Farr, of Phillips, Wis., ex- 
pects to join them next week and L. E. Worden, of 
Oshkosh, is also hoping to spend a few days with them. 

Robert F. Blackburn keeps on the go about the 
state in the personal management of his lumber busi- 
ness. Last week he was at Menominee, Mich., and this 
week will go up to Kennan, Wis. 

F. L. Clemons, manager of the Janesville Lumber 
Company, of Janesville, Wis., was last week elected 
superintendent of gates of the state fair by the Wis- 
consin State Board of Agriculture. 

James Turnwall, of Windsor, Canada, has been in 
Milwaukee recently. He says that when the supply of 
lumber gives out in the United States this country 
cannot look to Canada for a great deal of assistance, 
as Canada has not such a large area of timber land as in 
this country and it is being eut about as rapidly. In 
Canada there is a governmental tax of $2 on every thou- 
sand feet of lumber and not a tree is cut that does not 
yield a revenue to the government. 

P. H. Harkins, of New Orleans, who is largely en- 
gaged in lumbering in the south, is at the Republican 
house this week. He says that the brothers Meehan, 
formerly of Stevens Point, Wis., are now operating on 
a large seale in Mississippi. They have between 40,000 
and 50,000 aeres of timber land and have erected a large 
saw mill. 

Word comes from Eau Claire that lumbering is by no 
means dead in that district but that on the contrary 
1907 will be one of the liveliest years since the 
maximum year in 1893. Four big mills will run all 
summer, giving employment to more than 1,000 men. 
In speaking of the conditions prevailing at Eau Claire 
a visiting lumberman from that city says that the 
lumber business of O. H. Ingram has been incorporated 





under the name of the O. H. Ingram Company, with a 
capital stock of $500,000. 

A Milwaukee Iumberman who has been up to Me- 
nominee, Mich., says that the first two carloads of the 
equipment for the new steel plant of the Prescott com- 
pany have arrived in that city and that the work of 
installing the big furnaces and equipment will be 
pushed energetically in the hope that by April 15 the 
first new castings can be made. 

The MacGillis & Gibbs Company, of which J. FE. 
Gerich is secretary and treasurer, has opened a branch 
office at Cour d’Alene, Ida., in charge of D. H. Stetler, 
who represented the old MacGillis & Gibbs Lumber 
Company in that section. The western office will 
handle a stock amounting to about 15,000,000 feet of 
white and western pine during the season. Mr. Gerich 
reports the closing of a deal whereby the company 
takes over the Bradley & Watkins Company’s entire 
stock of cedar posts, poles and piling at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., invoicing about 250,000 pieces, all dry 
and ready for shipment. 

T. A. Bruett, of the Wilbur Lumber Company, re- 
ports that his concern is enjoying a very satisfactory 
trade, finding it easier to sell lumber than to buy it 
or get it delivered to the yards. The Wilbur com- 
pany operates sixteen yards and is now locating a new 
one near West Allis. 

Gus Landeck, of the Landeck Lumber Company, has 
no complaint to make regarding market conditions. 
His company has had some shipments under way for 
as long as three months, but is getting in enough stock 
to take care of a good line of trade. 

H. L. Tibbits, of the Tibbits-Cameron Lumher Com- 
pany, expects a very brisk spring trade. His com- 
pany is getting shipments through in reasonably satis- 
factory time, considering present conditions, and the 
outlook is all that could be desired. 

W. E. Cooper is absent from the city on business 
connected with the organization of his new retail yard 
concerns, 





OPENS WESTERN OFFICE. 

The MacGillis & Gibbs Company, whose headquar- 
ters is at Milwaukee, announces the opening of an 
office at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., to handle its business 
through Nebraska, Iowa ete. The branch will be in 
charge of D. H. Stetler, who formerly represented the 
MacGillis & Gibbs Lumber Company in western terri- 
tory. The MacGillis & Gibbs Company, which is a 
reorganization of the old concern, is under the manage- 
ment of J. E. Gerich, of Milwaukee. The western office 
will handle the cut of mills at Harrison and other 
Idaho points amounting to about 15,000,000 feet of 
white and western pine. 


WISCONSIN. 


IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIS., March 11.—Trade in hardwoods 
is very fair at present, all kinds of stock moving about 
alike, to the extent of the car supply and the amount 
of lumber at the mills. The Soo line is so far behind 
with business evidently it will take until July to move 
all the stock on the line. Its own cars are tied up in 
western snow blockades and the other Wisconsin roads 
will not allow any of their cars to go onto the Soo to be 
loaded, for fear they will be confiscated and kept moving 
on the Soo, hauling ties or something of that sort. The 
Stolle-Barndt Lumber Company, with a mill at Tripoli, 
has suffered so much for lack of cars that it intends to 
build a short rail connection from its mill to meet the 
Wisconsin Central near Spirit Falls, and be independent 
of the Soo. 

The other Wisconsin lines have a very fair supply of 
ears and have been taking care of their customers in 
good shape all winter, the Chicago & North-Western es- 
pecially. Some branch lines are not able to get what 
they want, but the main line is fairly well taken care of. 

Birch is selling better than it has been for some time, 
and thick stock is getting scarce. One large firm reports 
being entirely out of anything thicker than inch, though 
others have a fair amount of 5-4 and 2-inch. Half inch, 
however, seems to be scarce, and there is no great stock 
of inch. Hard maple is pretty well cleaned up; there 
is a carload or so here and there, but probably not 5 
percent of what was cut last year. Maple is worth $1 to 
$2 a thousand more than it was a year ago. Manufac- 
turers of farm machinery are taking it in place of hick- 
ory and rock elm to a considerable extent. Rock elm has 
advanced $10 a thousand above what it was a year ago 
and is mostly out of the market, stocks being already 
placed. It is hardly worth while to mention basswood, 
as there is no dry stock; but prices have advanced on all 
grades and mills are contracting their cut at somewhere 
around $22 for No. 2 and better and $12 for No. 3. The 
Robbins Lumber Company, of this city, sold its basswood 
cut to Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., of Saginaw, at 
about these prices. This is a fair average of what it is 
bringing, some stocks being worth more, and others less, 
according to the run of the logs. Hemlock is moving well 
though there is no rush yet. Until the snow goes off 
there will be none, but when the roads dry up there 
ought to be a big trade. 

Logging in this section and south of here could not 
have been much better; there has been good hauling for 
four months and more, and the weather shows no sign 
of a break up yet. Hauling will undoubtedly last the 
month out, and as many camps are practically through 
now and could quit at any time when there are no logs 
left in the woods. 











We Build 
Special Fans, 
Blowers and 
Exhausters 
to Order. 


Air-moving plants differ in their requirements: 
hardly two are alike. Not only is there the en- 
tire range of pressures and volumes, but the fan 
must often be built to fit in a given space or tube 
driven by a certain prime mover, or to handle hot 
or corrosive gases, or to be absolutely free of noise, 
or to have the highest possible efficiency, etc. 

It is true that a “standard” fan may be speeded 
up or slightly modified to meet different condi- 
tions, but the chances are that it will not be as 
suitable for the work as would a fan designed for 
that particular place. 

We build special fans whenever they are 
needed. Our fans are custom made to measure. 
We do not recommend a type of fan until our en- 
gineer has been on the ground, conferred with the 
customer and gathered and worked up the data. 
If we supply the fan, it fits your plant, not some- 
one’s else. 

This does not imply that we are not well 
equipped with patterns or that our prices are high. 
For instance we have a full line of patterns for 
fan outlets and inlets intermediate in size to those 
furnished as standard by other builders. We 
save the customer the trouble of having a length 
of special pipe made to join the fan to the piping 
system. Our shops are equipped with all modern 
machinery useful in building fans. 





We build fans for every practical 
purpose, also heating coils. Write 
for our Fan Catalog, “AL.” 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


(Sole builder of the Green Fuel Economizer 
in the United States.) 
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ASH, CYPRESS, MAHOGANY, 
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The Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company is running its 
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McGregor, Ark. 
O'Hara, La. 


Engiand, Ark. 
Dexter, Mo. 


Yazoo City, Miss. 
Halley, Ark. 


STEELE & HIBBARD, 


North Broadway and Dock Sts., ST, LOUIS, MO. 


CYPRESS and POPLAR 


WHOLESALE. 


OUR OWN BAND MILLS. 
FULL STOCK. WRITE US. 

















Plummer Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


’R. F. Krebs Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOODS. 








CASH BUYERS AND SHIPPERS. SAW MILL TO FACTORY, OAK, ASH, GUM 
AND COTTONWOOD, COMPETENT AND FAIR INSPECTION, 


| io Sitnt'SStine, ST. LOUIS, MO. | 











Oak, Ash, Birch, 
Poplar, Mahogany, 
Cypress, Cherry, 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark, 


Write for Prices. 


American Hardwood Lr. Co, “wo. 


Walnut, 
and 
Maple. 
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Hard 
“Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked aftér. ‘There is no Maple Flooring that 
surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and. modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the finest 
Rock Maple in the state. 
you, prices. 


Permit us to quote 





Ward Brothers, Mfrs. , 


Third Avenue, 

















Big Rapids, Mich. 
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Maple F lisa 


is just what the title implies. 


It fills 
the demands of the most exacting. If 
you want the best and want it 
quick order the “Imperial.” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 








Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. If this appeals to yoa, 
better let us quote you on 


MAPLE-BEECH-BIRCH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock en- 
ables us to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 











WOLVERINE BRAND | 
mare FLOORING. 


2 in. Clear 
100 M 214 in. Factory 
forimmediate ship- 
ment. Kindly favor 
us with your order 








The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. 
HARDWOODS 


For Domestic and Export Trade. NORFOLK, VA. 














mew mill at State Line night and day and is said to be 
doing good work. 

. Dr. A. Daniels, of the Wisconsin Veneer Company, 
and Charles Chafee, of the First National bank ‘here, 
have returned from a short trip to New Orleans, where 
they went to investigate a tract of timber for sale. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., March 12.—The activity in the woods 
this winter around Port Wing has been of an unusual 
forcefulness, with three large camps and several small 
ones running at full speed all winter and the season 
cut of hardwood, pine and cedar is very. heavy. Every 
available man has had employment and even the farmers 
with their teams have been pressed into service all win- 
ter to get out as much timber as possible. This winter 
has seen the beginning of cutting the hardwood and it 
will take several years to cut the seventy-five or more 
millions of feet of hardwood in the town. The old saw 
mill is practically rebuilt since the new owner got hold 
of it and work is being pushed so as to have the mill 
ready when the season opens. The Olson & Carlson 
mill has been running all winter with its fullest capacity 
and several hundred thousand feet of timber are already 
piled at their new dock at the harbor, and if weather 
permits several hundred thousand feet will yet be added. 


It has been definitely settled that the Roddis veneer 
plant, recently burned at Marshfield, will be rebuilt there 
and not at Mellen or Park Falls as was at one time 
thought. The company last week gave it out that Park 
Falls had been chosen as the location and that the plant 
would be erected there in connection with its saw mill 
that was also recently burned there, but at a later 
meeting the company decided the plant would be rebuilt 
at Marshfield. 

After hauling logs continuously for thirteen weeks A. 
N. Newell & Son, of Butternut, on Saturday last brought 
in six loads of logs which netted them an average of 
$35.60 a load, or a total of $213.60. These logs were 
hauled from. Mr. Newell’s land in one day and sold to 
EK. J. Pfiffner at the above figures. The logs were 
hauled to town on the highway on a common narrow 
road sleigh with two span of horses. Mr. Newell is 
known as a hard worker who combines brain with brawn 
in his farm work as well as in his logging operations, 
and while the day’s haul on that particular Saturday 
was a record breaker both as to quantity and value even 
for Mr. Newell he has hauled big loads all winter. 





OPERATIONS ABOUT WAUSAU. 


WAUSAU, WIs., March 12.—Hardly a week passes but 
that loggers still come to this city. in search of men. 
In some instances a few are secured, but in most cases 
they go away without being successful in their quest. 
It is said that most loggers this winter have three 
erews—one at work, one leaving the camp and another 
on the way to the camp. It is hard to keep the men. 
The snow is said to be still four feet deep in the woods 
up north and there is such a demand for labor all over 
the country that men can find more congenial work else- 
where, so that only the most alluring wages will hold 
them. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Wausau Southern 
Timber Company was held in -this city a few days ago 
and the following officers were elected: President, Rob- 
ert Kickbusch; vice president, Fred Brand; secretary 
and treasurer, E. C. Kretlow. 

Friday of last week there was filed in the office of the 
secretary of state at Madison the articles of incorpora- 
tion of the Wausau Mississippi Timber Company of this 
city. The incorporators are H. H. Manson, Charles 
Weinfeld and H. E. Smith. The capital stock is named 
at $30,000.. This company is now the owner of 4,000 
acres of fine timber land in Mississippi, and negotiations 
are pending which assure its holdings to increase 5,000 
acres within the next sixty days. It is not the intention 
of this company to manufacture the timber into lum- 
ber but to hold it for the best market price for it as 
it stands. 

A few days ago George McIntosh bought three loads 
of hemlock logs. One load was made up of one tree cut 
into lengths. The butt log was sixteen feet long and 
sealed 650 feet. The tree was worth $32. The other 
two loads were from one tree, cut away up near the 
headwaters of Big Sandy, in this county. This was a 
virgin cork pine, an old giant, and this one tree, which 
made two loads, was worth $62.40. 

H. C. Humphrey, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Com- 
pany, of Appleton, was a Wausau business visitor last 
week—looking over the lumber stocks. He stated that 
85 percent of the hardwood lumber stocks of Wisconsin 
were owned by jobbers. 

The late soft spell hereabouts has put a damper on 
log hauling. There are still large stocks of logs on 
skids and in the woods, and unless there is a change to 
colder weather they will have to remain there until next 
winter. 





‘A RODGERS SAW MILL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 


‘The Rodgers Iron Manufacturing Company, of Muske- 
gon, Mich., has just shipped to New South Wales a con- 
signment of saw mill machinery, going to a subscriber 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who became interested in 
the Rodgers product through reading the advertising 
pages of this journal. This year’s foreign business of 
the Rodgers concern is exceeding that of any previous 
year, three consignments of saw mill equipment to 
Canada being among the current shipments. Its ‘south- 
ern business’ is also heavy, there being a particularly pro- 


-nounced’ demand for the adjustable log sider, or twin 


cir¢ular, manufactured by this company. 


MINNESOTA. 


PP PPI PD 2 
THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 13.—The continued warm 
weather is causing considerable apprehension as it is 
clearing off the last fall of snow and in exposed places 
there is already trouble about sledding. Business is not 
heavy, but is all out of proportion to the capacity of the 
Jumbermen to ship. The local mills are having some- 
what better supply of cars, but the situation is still ex- 
tremely.bad outside. The supply of west coast lumber is 
still almost utterly cut off, and shingles are not to be 
had, except in white cedar. The white cedar mills are 
all working full blast and shipping right from the saw 
at good prices. 

State Auditor Iverson has asked the legislature to 
give the state land department $20,000 a year for the 
eare of state land, instead of the present appropriation 
of $15,000 for that purpose. He reinforces that request 
with a pertinent statement. He said today: 

The state now owns in round numbers 1,500,000,000 feet 
of standing timber. We are selling only what is liable to 
waste, but the annual revenue from timber is upward of 
$500, 000. What is left increases in value not on y by the 
higher prices of stumpage but by growth. The white and 
norway pine does not grow so fast as the spruce, cedar and 
tamarack, but the average rate of Boo on0 is 5 percent a 
year, which means an increase of 75,000,000 feet by growth. 
‘There is an increase in the state’s wealth of $600,000 or 
$700,000 every year, and yet we are jeopardizing these re- 
sources by failure to give them close attention. It seems to 
me $20,000 is a small sum to spend in field work, protecting 
the state timber from trespass, making estimates and making 


sure that the state gets a fair return from timber offered 
at the sales. 





The Luce & Thompson Lumber Company, a new whole- 
sale concern handling lumber and millwork, has opened 
offices here. George E. Luce and N. G. Thompson are 
the heads of the company. Both have been recently in 
the employ of the Fulton & Libbey company. They will 
represent Harris & Cole Bros., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
manufacturers of turned work. 

The Mahon-Robinson Lumber Company, a prominent 
retail yard company of North Dakota, has moved its 
headquarters from Williston, N. D., to this city and now 
has offices at 1107 Lumber Exchange. 

Martin Rudd, formerly superintendent for the Foley- 
Bean Lumber Company at Milaca, has become manager 
of the business of the Backus-Brooks Lumber Company 
at Beaudette. 

David Barber, of Kalispell, Mont., manager of the 
Northwestern Lumber Company of that city, was in the 
city last week on business, going from here to Chicago. 

C. T. Winslow, head of the Winslow Lumber Company, 
Colville, Wash., was a business visitor in this city for a 
few days. 

C. B. Boutelle, of Whittet & Boutelle, the wholesale 
hemlock men of Edgerton, Wis., was in Minneapolis 
today looking up the car situation, which he says is 
extremely binding for the mills in the hemlock coun- 
try. Business is good if they could only move the 
lumber. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, MINN., March 11.—The Tower Lumber Com- 
pany, of Tower, has completed its operations in northern 
Minnesota and has disposed of its horses and harnesses 
to Barrett & Zimmerman, horse dealers of St. Paul and 
Duluth. There were 200 head of horses in the transac- 
tion, and Mr. Zimmerman says that they will be shipped 
at once to Idaho and Washington, where there is a brisk 
demand for the animals. The Tower Lumber Company 
will wind up its sawing operations about September 1. 
The entire cut was bought some time ago by the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago. 

Mose Zimmerman, of Barrett & Zimmerman, said yes- 
terday that the demand for horses in the far west is so 
great and urgent that his firm occasionally sends cars 
of the animals forward by express. He said he recently 
sent three cars of horses by express from St. Paul to 
Seattle at a cost of $900 a car. The distance is 1,800 
miles. 

John Millen, the well known Duluth lumberman, has 
returned from the south and east and while away at- 
tended a number of annual meetings of the several 
large companies in which he is interested. He has suc- 
ceeded the late Gen. Russell A. Alger, of Detroit, as 
president of the Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company, with 
headquarters in Century, Fla. M. H. Sullivan, of New 
Orleans, is vice president; E. A. Hause, of Century, is 
treasurer and assistant secretary, and J. C. McCaul, of 
Detroit, is secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Russell A. Alger, of Detroit, son of the late General 
Alger, has succeeded to the presidency of the firm of 
Alger, Smith & Co. John Millen was reélected vice presi- 
dent and general manager. J. C. McCaul is treasurer, 
Frederick M. Alger is secretary and G. H. Stalker is 
assistant secretary. They are all of Detroit except Mr. 
Millen, the Duluth man. 

At the annual meeting of the Manistique Railway 
Company John Millen was elected president to succeed 
the late General Alger. He was reélected president of 
the Mirais Lumber Company. The business of all the 
companies with which General Alger was identiffé ill 
go on as before. The general relied much upon 
Millen, who is recognized as one of the best lumbermen 


.in the United States. 


Very good logging conditions obtain in the northwest 
at present. The loggers are hoping that they will con- 


, tinue for at —_ a couple of weeks. 
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HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 13.—Satisfactory business has 
heen the rule during the past few days, although it 
would have been better had lumber been more plen- 
tiful and stocks better assorted. Ash, poplar and oak 
are moving. better than they have been doing. Ad- 

anced prices are anticipated. Building activity will 
cause a big demand for all classes of lumber. 

Receipts of lumber by rail during the first eleven 
days of March were 4,379 cars, against 4,538 cars dur- 
ing the first eleven days of March last year. Receipts 
by river during the first eleven days of March this 

ear were 75,000 feet, against 157,000 feet during the 
same period last year. Shipments by rail during the 
first eleven days of this month were 3,015 cars, against 
2,598 ears during the same period a year ago. There 
were no shipments by river during the first eleven 
days of March this year, but last year during this 
period there were 14,000 feet. This shows a decrease 
in railroad receipts of 159 cars during the first eleven 
days of this year and a decrease in river receipts of 
$2,000 feet in comparison with last year; an increase 
of 417 ears in shipments by rail during the first eleven 
days of this "March, in comparison with the same 
period last year, but a decrease of 14,000 feet in ship- 
ments by river. 

Theodore Plummer, president of the Plummer Lum- 
her Company, says conditions are good considering the 
existing situation. While the company is not seeking 
orders it is having all the business it can comfortably 
tuke care of. There seems to be no betterment in 
the ear situation. 

The newly, incorporated Steele & Hibbard Lumber 
(Company reports business as satisfactory and cypress 
is moving nicely. Ash, poplar and quarter and plain 
oak are also moving fairly well. Thick stock is in 
big demand. The following are the officers of the 
new company: W. H. Steele, president and treasurer; 
Gearge. E. Hibbard, vice president and general man- 





ager; L. M. Borgess, secretary; L. Giedenhagen, 
auditor, and R: A. Ferry, manager of the sales 
department, 


E. H,. Luehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, says it is 
busy with orders and getting plenty of them. The 
car situation is still bad and is greatly handicapping 
shipping. Reports received from the south this week 
state that logging is still bad; the company has not 
had a logging team at work for a week. 

Theodore M. Plummer, president of the Mississippi 
Cypress Company, of Marks, Miss., and also secretary 
of the Plummer company, of this city, was in St. 
Louis all of last week. He says logging conditions in 
the south are as bad as ever, with lots of rain. 

The Reed & Steeger Sash & Door Company was 
incorporated this week in this city with a capital stock 
of $5,000, full paid, by Charles A. Reed, Oscar Steeger, 
kdward Wilke and Conrad H. Mueller. The corpora- 
tion will do all kinds of mill work. 

The regular monthly meeting and luncheon of the 
Implement & Vehicle Board of Trade took place at 
the Jefferson hotel Monday night. In addition to the 
regular business Charles H. Huttig, president of the 
Third National bank, spoke on the need of currency 
reform. : 

A. T. Perkins, engineer and expert for the Municipal 
Bridge & Terminal Commission, gave an address on 
the terminal problem in St. Louis at the meeting of 
ihe St. Louis Furniture Board of Trade Monday night. 
Manager H. S. Tuttle was authorized to prepare a 
letter to be sent to the creditors of the J. H. Crane 


“Furniture Company, to prevent the company from 


heing thrown into the courts under the bankruptcy 
laws. It is said that the creditors will receive at least 
20 percent more if the affairs are settled by the 
assignee, 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 12.—Lumbermen of this 
city are certainly in a position to be entitled to register 
at least one good, hearty kick on the condition of the 
market. While there is a good demand and many sales 
could be made, there is an appalling scarcity of the 
stocks most urgently required. For weeks this condi- 
tion has been steadily growing worse and there is no 
prospect in sight for a betterment. 

There seems to be an utter inability on the part of 
the railroads centering here to get cars into this city in 
sufficient numbers to meet the demands of the ship- 
pers. Especially is this the case with the lumbermen, 
coal men and heavy shippers whose business requires 
carload shipments. Many reasons are advanced, but the 
most tenable of all seems to be a lack of terminal 
facilities for the railroads... Yard room is cramped and 
when a freight train gets into the city there is not 
sufficient switching room nor sidings to have the trains 
promptly broken up and the cars delivered to the re- 
ceiver. 

The belt railroad project was taken up with a great 
deal of yim about six months ago, but beyond organiz- 
ing and incorporating a company with a nominal capi- 
tal only rumors of financing the project and building 
of the road have resulted. The railroads have lately 
expressed themselves in favor of a belt line, but have 
made no move to build one. 

The Cincinnati Furniture Exchange held its regular 
monthly meeting at Ahlbrand’s cafe on Tuesday after- 
noon, Mareh 12, renewed its affiliation with the Re- 
ceivers’ & Shippers’ Association, and decided to hold 
its annual outing in June. 





The Stille & Duhlmeier Company, furniture manufac- 
turer, is showing some of the most beautiful and 
artistic effects in Circassian walnut veneering ever seen 


‘in the country. The veneers are put on solid American 


walnut base and are declared by experts to be remark- 
able evidences of skillful veneering. 

The building lumber market is active but the diffi- 
culty in obtaining supplies is a heavy drawback to the 
trade, Yellow pine is in fair supply, as large stocks 
were received late in the fall before the excessive car 
shortage prevailed. Chestnut is in strong demand. A 
great deal of chestnut firsts and seconds are being used 
for hardwood interior finishes, while common is rapidly 
bought up by furniture manufacturers. Wormy chest- 
nut is also rapidly sold and used in making ‘‘builtup’’ 
stock by furniture manufacturers. 

Mahogany is growing in demand and meets with 
ready sale for all brought to this market. Five mills 
in this vicinity are now cutting mahogany. Shipments 
of mahogany logs are arriving almost daily, but are 
for the most part of carload lots. 

The annual meeting of the Receivers’ & Shippers’ 
Association was held Thursday, March 14, at the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club. Gov. Hoke Smith, of Georgia, made 
an address on railroads and railroad conditions in the 
south, a subject on which he is well qualified to talk, 
— spent a lifetime in promoting railroads of the 
south, 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 11.—Only moderate improve- 
ment in weather conditions has taken place during the 
last few days. There is plenty of sunshiny weather for 
the operation of even the interior mills but there is 
such a frequent repetition of rainfall that the ground 
is not dry enough to admit of free cutting and hauling 
of timber before there is further precipitation. The 
shortage of cars also handicaps the mills in securing 
timber. Some of the large plants here are running only 
spasmodically because of inability to bring in raw 
material regularly and the same is true of some of those 
in -the interior. And, to make bad matters worse, with 
all the high water experienced -this year it is estimated 
that not more than 25 percent of average log receipts 
was reached by water. ‘This means a serious shortage 
of timber for some time, even if weather conditions 
should show marked improvement for the next five or 
six weeks, 

J. W. Thompson, president of the J. W. Thompson 
Lumber Company, and an officer in a number of other 
corporations here, has been honored by the National 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which at its recent annual 
meeting selected him as one of its trustees for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The Baker Lumber Company, which was recently 
-launched here, is building a large mill in South Mem- 
phis for the manufacture of hardwood lumber. Active 
progress is reported also on the double band saw mill 
of R. J. Darnell, Incorporated, which has been in process 
of construction for some time. 

The Bluff City Coffin Company, which was recently 
chartered here and of which J..M. Hill is president, has 
begun operation. It is now employing about twenty 
persons. The number of. employees will be increased to 
thirty and the output will be about fifty coffins daily. 
This is the second coffin factory for this city. 

Mississippi railroads are preparing to prevent a repe- 
tition of the current car shortage. The New Orleans 
& Northeastern has already placed an order for a num- 
ber of locomotives and 2,000 freight cars, which are 
to be delivered at the rate of fifteen flat and twenty- 
five box cars weekly until the order has been completed. 
Colonel Russell, of the Mobile & Ohio and the Southern 
railway, is authority for the statement that that road 
will order soon forty more locomotives and 2,000 freight 
cars. The car situation in Mississippi has been very 
serious for several months and lumber interests here hav- 
ing relations with lumbermen in that state are much 
pleased with the step which these two roads have taken. 

Some of the woodworking plants in this city have 
quit trying to meet their contract engagements, falling 
back under the protection afforded by the clauses in 
their contracts releasing them where delay is occasioned 
by uncontrollable circumstances. One of the largest 
tight cooperage manufacturers in this city is authority 
for the statement that it has its hands tied completely 
by the railroads. It says it has enough cooperage mate- 
rial at a single point in Arkansas to make 400,000 bar- 
rels but that it has been there since April 1 last year 
and there is no prospect of getting it moved to Memphis. 
Meantime, the firm says, it is behind 68,000 barrels on 
its engagements to one concern alone for the last three 
months. The boxmakers are having much trouble secur- 
ing cars and are loading stock cars and anything else 
they are able to get hold of. Meantime there is such 
pressing demand for hox material that some of it is 
being shipped by express in carload lots for surprisingly 
long distances, the fast freight lines not being in posi- 
tion to get the material through in the requisite time. 
Boxmen are experiencing one of the best demands they 
have ever encountered and not one of the big plants 
here is in position to accept orders calling for delivery 
of anything under sixty days. One person is kept busy 
answering inquiries at the larger plants, which gives 
some idea of the possibilities if local interests were able 
to take care of the call for stock. 

The Arkadelphia Roller Mill Company, at Arkadel- 
phia, Ark., has decided to build a saw mill, planing mill 
and barrel factory, which will give employment to about 
150 persons. 

J. Rose, a lumberman of Kane, Pa., has bought a tract 
of land near Jackson, Tenn., and will put in a saw mill 
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Dealers—We respectfully 
solicit your business in 1907. 


OUR FACILITIES have been increased. We trust 
you will continue evidencing your good judgment, 
by sending us your orders, which show the faith 
you have had in us has not been misplaced. 
Retaining old patrons and gaining new ones indicate 
“ACORN BRAND” Oak and Beech Flooring to 
be SATISFACTION to your trade delivered eight 
pieces to the bundle—car lots and less. 

A SPECIAL FEATURE of our business is the 
care given to mixed cars of Flooring and rough and 
dressed Hardwoods; Oak plain and quarter sawed, 
air and kiln dried ; Poplar lumber and Poolar siding, 
Gum, Ash, Hickory, ete. We give you an advant- 
age not to be had elsewhere. Keep this fact before 
you and send your inquiries to us before buying. 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Kiln Dried @IER LUM End Matched 


a &MFOC.CO Lo) and 
Bored RDIS 


S MISS.. Hollow 
Polished 


Jj. A. WILKINSON 


THIN POPLAR 
SPECIAL OAK BILLS. 
Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 















HARDWOOD LUMBER 
















Cable Address “JAW.” 
Telecode, A. B. C. BRISTOL, 
Western Union Sth Edition. VA.-TENN. 
































POPLAR 


Plain & Quartered Oak 
Our Specialities. 


Saw and Planing Mills, 
C.8.0.&T.P. andl. &A. B.R'S. 
Nicholasville. Ky. 

KY. NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
Simcoe, Ky. 














KELLEY LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


, Hemiock and Pine 
lamber, Pi emtock tath, White 
and Red Ce hingles, Maple flooring 
and Cedar fence posts. 












Northern 








Traverse City, Mich. 

















LAD.CO, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soft Yellow Poplar 


OAK CAR STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
~~ QAK, ASH AND BASSWOOD, 














~ ASHLAND, KY. 
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Stocks Ready for Shipment 


( SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS ORDERS ) 


150,000 ft. 6-4 and 8-4 White Pine, No.1 Cuts & Better 
30,000 “ 1x16 & wider ‘' “ No.1 Barn& Better 
We have a full stock of 6”, 8”, 10” & 12” boards 
in all the different grades. 
60,000 ft. Ix 4 No. 1 Hemlock 


160,000 “ Ix6 “ “i 
150,000 “ Ix8 “ : 
180,000 “ Ixi0 “ “ 
75,000 “ Ixi2 “ - 


250,000 “ 2x4-18 Hemlock 
65,000 “ 2x4-20 “ 
10,000 “ 2x4-10 e 
We have also a good assortment of Hardwoods 
in Quartered and Plain Oak, Maple, Yellow Poplar 
and Basswood. 








Whiting Manufacturing Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 
.. —/ 











IF YOU'RE SATISFIED 


with your present profits all right, but if you want 
more profit ask us about 


| TUPEL 


It’s a cinch you are not getting all there is out of 
your business if you don’t have it. Our prices on 
mixed cars are eye openers. Act today. 


Alabama Hard Wood Lumber Co. 


313 City Bank Bldg., MOBILE, ALA. 


Siding, Flooring 
and Mouldings. 
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OAK...:. 
BEECH 


FLOORING 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 


End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 
NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO., 


GLASGOW, KENTUCKY. 


4 < 
SPADA ADRA Ars emrmmn mrnrnmmmmmm rarmmsmmmmmp smersnsrnmnrsrrmrmnm™_ 


The Keith Lumber Company, 
H ARDWOOD POPLAR AND 


SOUTHERN PINE. 
cia of MAHOGAN # 


W. S. Keith, Pres. & Treas General Office and Yards, 
F. E. Bartelme, Vice-Pres. Fourteenth and Wood Sts. 
J. M. Riel, Secretary. CHICAGO. 
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MAHOGANY ihzpwoous. 
The Cuba Lumber & Coal Company, 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters, 











Box 673, HAVANA, CUBA. 





and woodworking plant for the manufacture of crates, 
kits and other woodenware. Work is to begin without 
delay. 

The Morgan-West Box Company, in eastern Arkan- 
sas, which has been making some improvements and en- 
largements recently, will begin operations again in a 
few days. Some of the gentlemen identified with the 
Anderson-Tully Company are interested in the company, 
W. B. Morgan, secretary-treasurer of the local concern, 
being president of the Arkansas corporation. 

A. N. Thompson, of Thompson & McClure, is in Mis- 
sissippi, where he is looking after the interests of him- 
self and those identified with him in the Bellgrade Lum- 
ber Company, which is preparing to put in a big mill 
at Belzoni, Miss. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LittLE Rock, ARK., Mareh 11.—Lumbermen of 
Arkansas, assisted by those of Memphis and St. Louis, 
are making a determined fight before the Arkansas rail- 
road commission to prevent the proposed increase in 
freight rates on lumber in Arkansas. The railroads an- 
nounced an increase on all lumber, with the exception of 
yellow pine, of 1 cent a hundred north of the Arkansas 
river and 2 cents south of the river. The lumbermen 
have gone before the railroad commission and asked 
that body to take such action as may be necessary to 
force the railroads to abandon this proposed increase. 
The matter was to have come up at the last meeting 
but it was postponed because of the refusal of the rail- 
roads to waive the legal notice. The petition of the 
lumbermen will be taken up at a meeting to be held 
within a short time. 

The Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Company has 
bought additional ground for its plant at Newport and 
is preparing to enlarge the plant and increase its track- 
age. The company recently bought the Windsor Lum- 
ber Company’s mill at Dermott, together with large 
timber holdings, and has five miles of railroad under 
construction at that point. The company has also 
bought the plant of the Sawyer Lumber Company and a 
large amount of timber land on the Strawberry river, 
as well as a saw mill and the J. M. Gibson wagon and 
carriage goods factory at Jacksonport, Mr. Gibson re- 
maining with the company as vice president. The com- 
pany has made extensive purchases of timber land in 
the vicinity of Newport and is preparing to begin 
operations on a big scale. Edward FI. Fee, president 
of the company, has bought a handsome residence in 
this city and will make his headquarters here, removing 
with his family from their present home in Iowa. 

The Loutre Shingle Company has bought a shingle 
mill at Cargile and proposes to greatly enlarge the plant. 
The officers of the new company are: C. H. Murphy, 
president; Otto Marker, vice president; John P. Holmes, 
secretary, and J. H. Green, treasurer. 

The Brown-Henderson lnprovement & Timber Com- 
pany has bought an additional 1,000 acre tract of tim- 
ber land near Nashville, Ark. This tract is situated on 
Little river and adjoins the former holdings of the 
company. Capt. C. C. Henderson, a member of this com- 
pany and general manager of the Memphis, Paris & 
Gult Railroad Company, has announced that the work 
of laying the steel for the road between Nashville and 
Schaal will be begun at once. The work on the road, 
which will open up a rich timber district, is being 
pushed as rapidly as possible. 

The stockholders of the Arkadelphia Roller Mills and 
other local capitalists have formed a company and will 
build a planing and woodworking mill, with a stave mill, 
barrel factory and saw mill in connection. The mills 
will employ about 150 men. The material for the neces- 
sary buildings is on the ground and the work of con- 
struction will begin at once. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 

SERGENT, Ky., March 11.— The market conditions 
remain steady and well up to the standard. The build- 
ing boom continues active in many of the coal mining 
towns in both Kentucky and Virginia. 

Heavy winds during Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day blew down a considerable quantity of fine young 
timber throughout this section. - Telephone wires were 
impaired in many sections. A heavy snow followed 
in the Cumberland and Black Mountain sections, 
where work at a number of mills was retarded. The 
mills of Bowling Bros. near Pound on the Kentucky 
border closed down Saturday for a few days. 

The large bandmill of the Tidewater Lumber Com- 
pany on Indian creek above Pound, which closed down 
two months ago, resumed Saturday. A large force of 
men were put to work. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND, Ky., March 12.—There has been almost a 
continuous tide in the Big Sandy river for the last two 
weeks, but not a large amount of timber came out. 
Nearly all the mills at present have been receiving some 
timber and are fairly well stocked with logs. 

The demand for poplar lumber in the Ashland district 
is exceedingly active on a basis of 1-inch, ones and twos, 
$53; selects, $40; No. 1 common, $35, and No. 2 com- 
mon, $24. 

A large number of orders have been booked within 
the last ten days at these figures. 

Searcity of cars on the Ashland side of the river has 
interfered very much with the shipments since the first 
of the year, with but very small prospects of improve- 
ment. Mills are using every effort to fill orders, but 
are delayed on account of cars. 

Lumbermen in this section are looking forward to the 
best business year ever known to the lumbermen in 


the United States and up to the present time their hopes 
are being realized. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company got nearly all 
of the poplar that came out of Big Sandy and has 
enough timber on hand to insure steady work until Sep- 
tember. 

The oak timber went to the General Lumber Con 
pany, of Columbus, and Giles Wright Company. The 
Yellow Poplar Company got probably forty-five rafts 
from Crane. 

Dry stock was never so scarce, and it is out of the 
question to fill large orders, many of which are being 
turned down. Prices have a strong tendency to advance. 

7, A. Cool, of W. A. Cool & Son, Cleveland, was he: 
for a few days this week. 

F. B. Reynolds, of the Boston Lumber Company, Bo 
ton, Mass., was calling upon the lumber trade last wee! 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BristoL, TENN., March 15.—The mills which hay 
been closed on account of the bad weather have near! 
all resumed operations and the output of the mills 
increasing rapidly. The yards are pretty generally d 
pleted. With the improvement of the car supply ‘se\ 
eral weeks ago heavy shipments began. The car supply 
is now little short of satisfactory and no more imm 
diate trouble is feared. 

The demand for all kinds of stock is heavy and 
shortage is reported in some kinds of stock. 

J. A. Wilkinson’s new band mill in South Bristo! 
will soon be completed. This mill will have a dail 
capacity of 50,000 feet and will be operated in cor 
junction with Mr. Wilkinson’s big new planing mills 
on the same site, which were completed and put int: 
operation January 1. It is expected that the mill wil 
be put into operation in a few weeks. Mr. Wilkinso 
has ample timber to stock the mill and will have th: 
logs hauled into Bristol over the Norfolk & Westei 
and Virginia & Southwestern from his timber lands. 

H. M. Hoskins, who is organizing a new lumber con 
cern which he will head, went to Lynchburg this week. 
Mr. Hoskins will be temporarily connected with th 
lumber and timber exhibit at the Jamestown Ter-Cen 
tennial Exhibit and is assisting M. N. Offutt, chairman 
of the lumber and timber committee of the Jamestown 
Mineral & Timber Exhibit Association, of which Gov. 
Clause A. Swanson is at the head. 

Eastern capitalists, through Charles Hansell & Co., 
43 Wall street, New York, are preparing for the de- 
velopment of 5,000 electric horsepower in the Ho 
ston river, six miles from Bristol. The develo 
ment company which will be organized will build 
75-foot dam across the Holston. The power will bi 
sold in this city and section at $35 a horsepower a 
year. The company will also pump river water to the 
city with power which would not otherwise be used. 
Several local mills which have trouble getting water are 
interested in the new proposition for cheap water. 

G. H. Newman, of Wythe county, Virginia, has ac 
cepted a position with J. A. Wilkinson and will at onc 
move his family to Bristol. 

J. M. Barr, former president of the Seaboard Air 
Line, and associates have purchased a large tract of 
timber and mineral land in the Black mountain field, 
in Lee county, Virginia, and will develop same. Th 
new company will have headquarters in Bristol. 

W. Dixon Smith, a hardwood exporter of Parkersburg, 
W. Va., was in Bristol last week and placed a number 
of orders for oak and poplar. 

The Frazier Lumber Company, of Lynch Station, Va., 
has just been granted a charter of incorporation. The 
company’s capital stock is $100,000 and the officers ar 
E. R. Powell, president, Elba, Va.; Q. Edwards, 
vice president, Ajax, Va., and W. S. Frazier, secretary 
and treasurer, Lynch Station, Va. The company will 
do a general manufacturing and wholesale business and 
is backed by ample capital and experienced lumbermen 

James A. Martin, of Johnson City, who recently pur 
chased a 5,000-acre tract of virgin hardwood forest i 
Swain and Haywood counties, North Carolina, is said 
to be preparing to develop the property, beginning a: 
early as possible. 

‘*Last week was the biggest week in the history of 
my business,’’ said J. A. Wilkinson. ‘‘I remember on: 
day we shipped out sixteen cars; business was never bet 
ter with me and is improving every day. My country 
mills are all running and I ean sell all of the lumbe: 
I can get at satisfactory prices. I have never seen the 
business better or prospects brighter in the twenty years 
I have been in it.’’ 


eee 


An article of special value and novel in construc 
tion in belting for the transmission of power or con 
veying purposes is called the ‘‘Mincot.’’ Its basis 
is solid woven cotton belting made from the best long 
staple cotton, which is covered with tough, high grad: 
rubber applied and ‘‘mineralized’’ under extraor 
dinary pressure, filling up the interstices, this being 
done while the fabrie is stretched to its utmost ten 
sion, thus producing a belt with practically all stretch 
eliminated and with a surface that insures even con 
tact with pulleys, thereby securing maximum power 
The manufacturer ‘claims for ‘‘Minecot’’ that it is not 
affected by weather conditions and therefore is ad 
mirably suited for outdoor and exposed places; that 
it 1s impervious to moisture and steam; that being 
woven it is impossible for the fabrie to stretch, as 
is a likelihood with ‘‘built up’’ belts. Its maker 
guarantees it for the hardest kind of work and offers 
it where a strictly first class belt is required. Fur- 
ther particulars will be furnished by the manufac- 
turer, the Mineralized Rubber Company, 18 Cliff 
street, New York city. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


—eern’ 


Cc. D. Streeter, of the Streeter Lumber Company, 
Keokuk, Iowa, the well known lineyard operator, was 
in Chicago this week. P 

Villiam C. Schreiber, of Francis Beidler & Co., is 
making a northern trip on business for his concern. 
lie is expected back in about ten days. 

George V. Pope, vice president of the D. S. Pate 
Lumber Company, has gone south on business for his 

mmpany. He expects to be away about a week or ten 
ays. 

Wood Beall, of James D. Lacey & Co., with offices at 
New Orleans, Chicago, Portland and Seattle, is now in 
California inspecting some sugar and yellow pine tim- 
er properties, accompanied by Lacey & Co.’s head 
ruiser, J. H. Tucker. , 

Frank Coatsworth, a well known dealer of Mexico, 
Mo., was in Chicago last week ealling on his friends 
iu the trade. Mr. Coatsworth stated that business 
lias been very good with him during the winter and 
that the outlook in his section is excellent. 

Austin C. List, secretary of the George T. Mickle 
lumber Company, well known operator in yellow pine 
vith offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, is 
visiting the Alabama mills. It is expected that Mr. 
List will be gone about a month. 

Victor Thrane, of James D. Lacey & Co., the well 

nown timber land operators, returned this week from 
liis visit at numerous cities in Michigan. He reports 
that a great deal of Michigan money is now being 
invested in western timber. Mr. Thrane expects to 
visit Kansas City and St. Louis next week. 

T. J. Anketell, of Detroit, Mich., who is very gen- 
rally known in his section of the Wolverine state 
is the proprietor of six big retail yards, passed 
through Chicago Monday of this week on his way to 
New Orleans. Mr. Anketell was accompanied by his 
wife and after a visit in the Crescent City they in- 
tend going to Havana; wut for just how long Mr. 
\nketell was not prepared to state. 

R. E. Ashley, engineer of the Muskegon Boiler 
Works, Muskegon, Mich., has been in Chicago this 
week on business. This concern recently greatly en- 
larged its capacity by erecting new shops and offices. 
The enlargement has proven wise, as the company is 
busier than ever before constructing water space 
refuse burners, which is its specialty, as well as doing 
a large sheet iron construction business. 

Nelson A. Gladding, vice president of E. C. Atkins 
& Co., Limited, Indianapolis, Ind., was a visitor in 
Chieago this week and made a call upon the AMERICAN 
L.UMBERMAN. Mr. Gladding was accompanied by his 
wife, who has been somewhat indisposed but whose gen- 
eral condition has shown considerable improvement the 
latter part of the week. He reports business excellent 
with the world famous Atkins’ products, his only coim- 
plaint being the universal one of difficulties in trans- 
portation. 

John T. McGrath, of the McGrath & Attley Lumber 
Company, Polo, Ill., well known retail yard operator 
of southern Illinois, was in Chicago Wednesday of this 
week visiting among the trade. Mr. McGrath is an 
enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo, and enjoys reminiscencing about 
coneatenations in which he has taken part. He says 
he thinks the best concatenation he ever attended was 
one held in Centralia, Tll., several years ago, when he 
and Charlie Rourke and two others, with no audience 
at all, put through seventeen kittens. 

The Morgan Sash & Door Company, which is known 
all over the country as one of Chicago’s big manu- 
tacturers and jobbers in sash, doors and mill work 
at Union and Twenty-seeond streets, is rushing to com- 


pletion its handsome office and warehouse building 
on the northeast corner of Blue Island avenne and 


Wood street. Two stories have been completed so far 
as the walls and floors are concerned and the men are 
now bard at work on the third story. The company 
is planning to be ready to move into its new quar- 
ters by ..ay 1. Vice President Sellen says that the 
only thing that can stop them from accomplishing 
their purpose is lack of puilding materials. 

Samuel Burkholder, of the Burkholder Lumber Com- 
pany, Crawfordsville, Ind., when in Chicago Wednesday 
said that his new mill at Corydon, Ind., started up last 
week and that another new one at Shoals, Ind., will 
start up next week. These mills will cut oak almost en- 
tirely and are equipped for quarter sawing. Mr. Burk- 
holder says the demand for high grade oak, especially in 
figured quarter sawed, is extremely keen, also that the 
requirement for car and dimension stock is insatiable, 
but that between the two classes of demand there is a 
certain amount of lethargy. A good lot of oak will sell 
at almost any price but narrow stock and that inferior 
in grade does not move so readily. Mr. Burkholder, who 
is well qualified to speak of hardwood conditions, looks 
for a most excellent year, especially if the car situation 
is remedied so that shipments can be more promptly 
made, ° 

Frank B. Cole, the well known lumber trade jour- 
nalist, alleged poet and professional toastmaster, of 
Tacoma, Wash., left March 14 for New York, from 
whenee he will sail for a three months’ European 
trip, intending to take in the Mediterranean countries 
and the British Isles. Mr. Cole’s family consists of 
himself and a charming sister, Miss Kate Cole, and 
when Mr. tole was asked recently if he purposed tak- 
ing his siste: on the trip he replied that he would 
not, ‘‘for there were plenty of nice Jadies in Europe. ’’ 


It is understood that Mr. Cole will not visit Paris, as 
he has learned that it is'a very wicked city. He 
originally intended to visit Paris, but having read the 
reports of the Thaw trial he concluded he would keep 
as far away from such places as the Dead Rat and 
Moulin Rouge as possible. During his absence abroad 
the lumber interests of the west coast will suffer 
severely at the numerous social gatherings of the 
trade. 


THROUGH RATE MAY BE EXPANDED. 

Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, Wash., chairman of 
the reciprocal demurrage convention committee, and 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, passed through Chicago Wednesday of this 
week en route from Washington to his home city. Mr. 
Beckman had been in attendance at the car stake hear- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Commission and was 
quite well satisfied with the foreshadowed results of 
the deliberations of that body. He was enthusiastic in 
his belief that the immediate future would see a mate- 
rial betterment in railroad conditions as effecting the 
lumber industry. In speaking of the situation Mr. 
Beekman said, ‘‘The Chicago papers came out this 
morning with a long story about railroad presidents 
going down on their knees to President Roosevelt. That 
is a direct result of the work done by Mr. Defebaugh, 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.’’ 

Mr. Beckman has risen to national fame as the only 
human statistical repository. When he appeared at the 
national reciprocal demurrage convention held in Chi- 
cago January 4 and 5 Mr. Beckman proved himself 
thoroughly conversant with the railroad situation as the 
same effects west coast shippers. He was elected chair- 
man of the reciprocal demurrage committee which 
waited on President Roosevelt and has proven himself 
thoroughly energetic and efficient in carrying out the 
duties entailed by that important position. Mr. Beck- 
man said that he had been assured by Commissioner 
Lane, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, that the 
commission had the power to fix a through rate and 
that it was more than probable that it would take action 
to compel the railroads to grant the through rate on 
shipments originating north of Portland but sent via 
that point and to delivery points north of Chicago. As 
at present in force the roads provide for from 16 to 17 
cents above the through rate on such shipments. Mr. 
Beckman spent Thursday in St. Paul, in conference with 
President Hill, of the Great Northern, in an endeavor 
to secure an amicable allowance of the proposed through 
rate. 





A MAKER OF REDWOOD SHINGLES. 

A recent visitor at the LUMBERMAN office was Whiting 
G. Press, of Chicago and Eureka, Cal. In Chicago Mr. 
Press is known as a Board of Trade man but in En- 
reka as the head of the Whiting G. Press Company, 
which is remarkable for its efficiency and success in the 
manufacture of redwood shingles. Mr. Press went to 
Eureka a comparatively few years ago, was attracted 
by the shingle business and directed all the intelligence 
and force of a well trained mind and long business ex- 
perience to the solving of the shingle problem. The 
result is that his institution as to plant equipment, 
quality of product and business methods is a model. It 
was his concern that introduced the kiln drying of shin- 
gles at the mill and selling methods that have been 
imitated by others. One of his ideas was to paste a 
guaranty on every bundle of his first grade shingles 
reading as follows: ‘‘Do you know that we make the 
best shingles ever made? They can be made only from 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD GREEN TIMBER. We GUARANTEE 
our shingles for twenty years, in any climate, if prop- 
erly laid. THESE ARE OUR No. 1, THE BEsT. Why not 
buy the best? They are the cheapest. Whiting G. 
Press Company, Eureka, Humboldt county, California.’’ 

The result is that the ‘‘guaranteed’’ shingles are 
in demand everywhere in their field of distribution and 
are the standard. Mr. Press says that redwood has one 
special advantage over any other shingles in southern 
California, the territories and Texas in that they are the 
most available shingles of quality for that entire field. 
The cypress shingle output is small and is not pushed 
strongly away from home, while the red cedars have the 
disadvantage in that territory of either an extremely 
long rail haul or an ocean haul, with rehandling at a 
California port. The result has been that while other 
shingles are sold in the territory indicated the redwoods 
have found their demand more than sufficient to take all 
the available supplies. 





MAY PROVIDE CAR STAKE ALLOWANCES. 

I.-B. Hubbard, of Centralia, Wash., president of the 
Easton Railway & Lumber Company, several 
days in Chieago this week before returning to the west 
coast. Mr. Hubbard had been in attendance at the 
sessions of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
ear stake matter held in Washington last week. He 
said he helieved that an allowance would be made by 
the commission providing for a $2.50 refund by the 
railroad companies to the lumbermen for car stakes in 
addition to an allowance of 500 pounds on the freight 
bill. 

If this allowance is made it will not cover the cost 
of staking cars, but it will mean that the loss to come 
out of the pockets of the lumber shippers will be just 
that much less. It takes about 330 fect of clear stuff 
to make these stakes, which is worth approximately 
$6, and about $1.50 worth of labor, which would bring 
the cost to $7.50. The stakes would weigh about 1,000 
pounds, 500 of whieh is allowed. On the 50-cent 
through rate there would be $5 freight payable on 
these stakes, $2,50 of which would be allowed by the 


spent 


railroad company on account of the 500-pound provi- 
sion. This would leave $2.50 to be paid by the lum- 
berman, and of the $7.50 represented by the finished 
stakes $2.50 would be allowed by the railroad company, 
leaving $5 loss on the cost of the stakes to the shipper 
and $2.50 on the freight, or a total of $7.50. How- 
ever, the original loss was $7.50 on the stakes and $5 
on the freight, or a total of $12.50, so that with the 
allowance proposed by the commission the lumbermen 
will lose only $7.50 on a car as against $12.50, or a 
saving of $5 per car, for which he will be truly thank- 
ful, although he may not be able to see the equity of 
such an arrangement. 


GIVING AID AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY. 

The LUMBERMAN received a call this week from Bird 
Critchfield, of Lincoln, Neb., secretary of the Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Critehfield is an 
enthusiastic believer in the supremacy of the west and 
can only be lured into an eastern trip by business for 
the association of which he is the presiding genius. 
This time he came to Chicago to see about securing the 
depositions of George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, and William 
Claney and Burton W. Stadden, of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, for the use of the Nebraska attorney 
gencral in the latter’s prosecution of the Nebraska Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. 

According to the daily newspapers, when the United 
States government undertakes to prosecute the Standard 
Oil Company as a trust it has considerable difficulty in 
subpoenaing its witnesses and getting them on the stand. 
It is recorded that the first time notice was served on 
W. W. Rogers, chief satellite in the Rockefeller con- 
stellation, that gentleman courteously but firmly advised 
the process server that it was his privilege to go to 
Yuma, Ariz.—or words to that effect. And when Mr. 
Rogers finally was thrown, hobbled and led into court, 
getting evidence out of him was about as easy as ex- 
tracting blood from a chunk of petrified wood. Ap- 
parently, however, there is nothing clamlike in the 
makeup of Brother Critchfield. He may be the head, 
feet and other physical characteristics of a trust but 
if he is his attitude toward his prosecutors is unique 
and establishes a precedent. When a deputy sheriff 
appeared at the recent meeting of the Nebraska Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association with a pocket full of subpoenas, 
Mr. Critchfield was kind enough to assist the official in 
serving them. Not only that, but he telephoned to other 
dealers who were not in attendance and got them to 
accept summons. When the case was called eighty mem- 
bers of the association appeared as witnesses for the 
state. The prosecution examined twenty-seven of these 
but was unable to make a single point and discharged 
all but three of its witnesses and up to date it has not 
taken the depositions of these three. 

To a man up a tree it looks as though Nebraska’s 
attorney general was going to have a hard time making 
good on his charges against the retail lumbermen of 
that state, but in any event he cannot complain that he 
has not been couretously treated by the defendants. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions, 
See page 33. 





If the present weather continues and there are no 
further visitations of winter trade from now on 
should show a considerable increase in both city and 
country. As regards the latter reports say that retail 
stocks are below normal and that all indications point 
to a very prosperous spring business. This being so 
and with the season for building and improving now 
fairly opening there certainly will be some active 
buying by the retailers in the near future. It is the 
opinon of those in position to know that very many 
of the dealers have been putting off filling out their 
assortments in the hope that the railroad tieup would 
be over by the time they were in need of material 
and that prices then would be considerably lower. 
From present indications, however, they are doomed 
to disappointment. There is very little improvement 
in the southern freight situation, as it affects the 
lumber trade at least, and none at all in that on the 
west coast, so that buyers who have been holding 
off in the hope that accumulated stocks at points of 
distribution would force prices down are not likely 
to have their hopes realized and will be forced to 
come into the market for what they need in order to 
take care of their spring trade. 

In the city railroad and other corporation trade is 
showing a steady and satisfactory amount of activity 
and all indications point to a continuance. A great 
deal of improvement work has been mapped out for 
this year and some of this will soon be under way 
and will call for a great deal of lumber. 

The recent increases in prices of white pine, yellow 
pine and some of the hardwoods appear to be very 
generally adhered to and do not seem to have proven 
any restriction upon consumption. 

From the Pacific coast comes the information that 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern railway officials 
say that the embargo will be lifted March 15, but 
this is being taken with a grain of salt by the local 
representatives of west coast manufacturers. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 9. 














Lumber. Shingles. 

Se eee eee eee 42,654,000 4,453,000 
RE cS culaiae cumacresansnieslan aes 34,708,000 11,504,000 
pp AOR EET I CET I 1,046,000 = .ceveveee 
DRED. bccccceabiecanass  Saateainan 7,051,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 9. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

rer eer ere 37,944,000 
reer eee eer eT ee ll 105,600,000 
BCHOANO 013. .c:5.5 70-5\ sci sisinlolene 88,215,000 «ss... se 00 
DOD dtetvncecetsaneen taebenes 67,656,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 9. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

O25 Gt, AO av welea 21,106,000 5,389,000 
WN Sisal wb isd ale Gin. sie qiaeestealews 21,856,000 9,514,000 
NE on cscs eae Saeun 750,000 4,125,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 9. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

ng OAR SO ry mere re 187,222,000 42,936,000 
MEE -<tWesseerctees neretenceae 158,841,000 92,484,000 
BONE 6s dc caedessren 1,617,000 49,548,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended March 13 were: 





CLASS— No. Value. 
ee ee ar Pe 20 $ 11,900 
S 1000 and under $5000... 6 cccccccsvee 86 241,300 

5,000 and under 10,000........cccsccece 51 332,800 
10,000 and under. 25,000.........ccccees 19 264,500 
25,000 and under 50,000.............. 5 130,000 
Chicago City Railway, car barns......... 1 250,000 
Griffin Wheel Works, brick foundry...... 1 350,000 
Cohn Bros., brick flats and stores........ 1 250,000 

PIN Seats, ek iek Gace: cas ancibs Scss 0b V4 tae aicoe 184 $1,830,500 
TOCAIS PLCVIONGT WOM 6 o.o.sccc.cicvscces 174 798,350 
Totals corresponding week 1906...... 173 882,250 
Totals Jan. 1 to March 138, 1907.....1,127 9,084,150 
Totals corresponding period 1906... .1,107 9,137,075 
Totals corresponding period 1905.... 835 7,925,810 
Totals corresponding period 1904.... 552 5,462,150 
Totals corresponding period 1903.... 722 5,945,400 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Good steady demand is evidenced by the 
trade reported by local dealers and the recently ad- 
vanced prices are being well maintained; in fact, 
some items are being sold above the list. The rail- 
road companies, which have been in the market active- 
ly for a considerable period, are buying with in- 
creasing freedom and the other big corporations are 
also contracting for considerable stock. The country 
trade is becoming more active. It is not buying much 
as yet but an increasing number of inquiries are being 
received and it is probable that as soon as spring 
weather is assured a good deal of business will come 
in from local retail yards. 


——_—e——eoororn" 


Minneapolis, Minn. The country demand is not 
heavy, but considering the amount of buying that was 
done early in the season it is very satisfactory. It is 
more than the mills are able to ship out, and condi- 
tions with regard to car supply are just as bad as 
ever. The dry stock on hand at the mills is lighter 
than usual at this time, after deducting unshipped 


orders, and there is very little winter-sawed lumber 
that will come in competition with it. Under these 
conditions the market is firm and prices grow stronger 
all the time. Timbers in 4x4 sizes, 16-foot, are quoted 
here to the trade at $23. No. 1 boards, eight inches 
wide, are held at $27 up to and ineluding 16-foot. 
The 18 and 20-foot lengths are $30. No. 2 boards, 8- 
inch, 10 to 16 feet, are $25, and 18 and 20-foot are 
$28. No. 3 boards, 8-inch, are $22 for ten feet and 
longer. Six-inch fencing, 10 to 14-foot, is $29 for 
No. 1, $26 for No. 2 and $21 for No. 3. D selects, 
inch finish, are $36.50 for 12-inch, $32.50 for 10-inch 
and $31.50 for 8-inch. Shop common, 1% to 1% 
inches thick, is $43.50 for No. 1, $33.50 for No. 2 and 
$25 for No. 3. 

Receipts and shipments of lumber at Minneapolis 
for the week ended March 9 were as follows: 








Receipts. Shipments. 

NN 5 aaraa-sie node ots Mond seco 1,008,000 656,000 
ENE sisic ie nlecsi ns mebawie scan selene 352,000 720,000 
IN xn 5 ace arb iatne, wie ee Riaase aoe 448,000 1,328,000 
PN 5.6 ga: aithits6-@ 10-2 Oien meee oO 352,000 672,000 
ani hia 5i5)0-5 6 ve Ae Race Rien 544,000 752,000 
OO COC 640,000 960,000 
ee rr rs errr: 5,088,000 
Meee reee eer eeeT Terre 5,856,000 
res ere 176,000 768,000 
BAUS WECE TAME FORE. ..0i5 6 cscccce ene 4,400,000 8,064,000 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. It is expected that white 
pine will be moved up a notch when navigation opens. 
Local dealers have bought quite extensively over in 
Canada and at upper lake points. Railroad mills 
north will also ship large quantities of lumber here 
which will be handled through the factories and yards. 

New York. The northern pine situation is very 
strong and prices continue to run skyward. The 
demand has not increased perceptibly the last two 
weeks, although there is a heavier inquiry for com- 
mon lumber than there are stocks to supply the de- 
mand. Upper grade stock is reported to be a little 
firmer than February and prices have stiffened corre- 
spondingly. Those handling mixed car orders report 
a good volume of business. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. While some dealers have 
been inclined to consider the volume of business in 
a rather discouraging light for some time the sales 
for last month show that most of them recorded a 
considerable increase in receipts over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. - Although dealers are not 
overrun with orders, they report the greatest diffi- 
culty in securing cars, and the opening of the Erie 
canal is being awaited in the hope that relief will be 
offered shippers. 


—e—eererererern 
Baltimore, Md. Stocks continue to rule very high 
in price, and the demand is held down to purposes 
for which no other wood will serve as a substitute. 
The yards carry only enough lumber to meet the 
wants of their customers, and the distribution does 
not appear to increase as the season advances. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Purchases made by local dealers 
are said to be smaller than for many years, and the 
inclination is to rest as far as possible on the stock 
on hand. Some dealers feel that the prices now being 
asked by many of the manufacturers will weaken 
after a few months, and matters will be easier gener- 
ally. The market is very busy generally. 





Spruce. 


New York. There is every indication of a higher 
opening market than last year’s closing price. Mill- 
men insist upon material advances over last year, 
and local wholesalers say that if usual margins are 
to be made, the market must open at an advance of 
$2 a thousand. There is a good inquiry and buying 
is on a firmer basis than last month, although there 
is still considerable hesitancy on the part of some 
of the larger buyers. Spring trade seems to be de- 
layed longer than usual, but everyone seems to be 
satisfied. 








Boston, Mass. The market has not been active 
during the last week, but consumers are beginning to 
show a little more interest in the situation and it is 
the consensus of opinion that as soon as spring opens 
the demand will show a marked improvement. At 
present it is difficult to get the outside asking price 
of $23 for 9-inch frames. Sales have been reported 
at $22 and $22.50. Random is still in quiet call and 
prices range in small sizes from $18 to $19. Spruce 
boards are fairly firm and business has been done 
at $23 for matched boards. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The market remains unchanged, 
business of regular proportions being reported. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Business continues to pick up in the post 
and pole trade with the advance of the season. Ap- 
parently the weather has now settled to spring modera- 
tion and the lineyard men are ordering a considerable 
stock of cedar posts in preparation for an expected 
good trade. Poles are also called for, although busi- 
ness in these will be better a little later on than it 








is now. Prices are steady and as stocks at the mills 
are reported to be below normal it is expected that 
they will be higher within the next thirty days. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Activity continues in buying 
from the retail yards, and supplies of dry posts ar 
beginning to run low, especially in 5-inch sevens 
Prices are practically at list with premiums being 
asked for what is short. The large companies are get 
ting in orders for poles early, and already a good shar 
of the new stock is contracted for to be delivered as 
soon as in shipping condition. The remaining dry 
stock is in good demand and it is impossible to get 
cars to ship it as wanted. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The even tenor of hardwood demand con- 
tinues unbroken and is accentuated by increasing 
strength in some woods. Shipments into Chicago are 
not at all liberal and in consequence stocks in the 
local yards are considerably smaller than they were 
a month ago. The shortage is especially noticeable on 
low grade lumber and on thick stock. In both of 
these classes a good deal more business is being of- 
fered than can be taken care of. Some dealers say 
that they are getting in shipments a little more freely 
this week, but as a rule very little change in the car 
situation is reported. If the present weather con- 
tinues, however, southern shippers have strong hopes 
that it will not be a great while now before they are 
able to move their stock as fast as they wish to. 

Business continues active in both white and black 
oak, plain and quartered, and prices are stiff: Oak 
stocks are lighter now than at any other time since 
last fall and while some shipments are coming in 
every day they seem to be disposed of as fast as they 
are received. 

Low grade basswood and gum are both in very 
good demand, the supply not being equal to buyers’ 
requirements and prices are firm. In fact, all low 
grade hardwoods suitable for box material are in 
very good request and the supply is comparatively 
small. 

Southern ash is a very scarce article here and prob- 
ably will remain so, as it is said that there is very 
little of it at the mills. 

Considerable business was reported during the week 
in birch and the market on this wood seems to be 
strengthening. 

Cottonwood is selling well, especially the lower 
grades. 

Chestnut is considerably called for and is being used 
to some extent as a substitute for oak. 

The market on soft elm seems to be looking up 
and this wood is improving in position right along. 
Rock elm continues to be called for. The factory de- 
mand for maple is holding up well and prices are 
well adhered to. 


St. Louis, Mo. Improvement is beginning to be 
noticeable. The opening of good weather, permit- 
ting activity in building operations, will create more 
of a demand. Stocks of plain and quarter sawed oak 
are in a better condition now than they have been 
and oak is moving fairly well; demand for thick 
stocks is noticeable. A shortness in stock of other 
kinds of lumber continues. Ash is searee and in big 
demand. There is still a scarcity in cottonwood and 
gum, but this will likely be overcome before long. 
The demand for all kinds of lumber presages possible 
early advances. 








Nashville, Tenn. The tendency of the local lum- 
ber market the last week has continued to be upward 
for all grades except plain oak. Choice poplar nearly 
reached the top notch several times during the week 
on account of the small stocks on hand and the almost 
unprecedented demand that came from the furniture 
and vehicle manufacturers. The best grades of poplar 
sold for as high as $76 a 1,000 feet and choice widths 
averaged in the neighborhood of $65. Good poplar 
remained at about $50 to $52 on the inch basis. So 
great and continued has been the demand for all 
grades of poplar during the last few months, that the 
local stocks have been nearly exhausted. There is 
a fair supply at the mills throughout the interior, 
however, but owing to the car shortage and the bad 
roads, this could not be moved with promptness. Some 
firms continue to take orders to be filled with this 
supply, but others have called in their price lists. 

The conditions that prevail with regard to poplar, 
are also true of the ash market. The prices for ash 
have not gone so high as those for poplar, but choice 
ash from 214 to 4 inches will bring almost whatever 
the dealer chooses to ask for it. This supply of ash, 
too, is running short and not all the mills were able to 
ship last week. There is a fair supply of ash reported 
in many of the country yards which will relieve the 
situation when it can be brought to this market. 

Quartered oak conditions show little if any change 
over week before last. The demand continues to be 
good and prices satisfa¢tory for all grades. The ten- 
dency continues to be upward and the prices for the 
week ranged from $40 for common stock to $65 a 1,000 
feet for the best grades. 

The stocks on hand of chestnut, gum and hickory 
were about exhausted during the week and the bad 
roads have made it impossible for the dealers to get 
additional supplies. The box manufacturers have suf- 


fered more because of this shortage of the gum and 
chestnut stocks than have the lumber jobbers and mill 
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men, poplar having reached such a high mark that it 
cannot be profitably used for boxes and thus making 
it necessary for the manufacturers to fall back upon 
cheaper materials. 

The improved car situation, which showed some bet- 
terment during the week, caused pine to be slightly 
off in price during the week. There were some good 
shipments from the south during the week and the 
amount thus received, added to the stocks already on 
hand, checked the rush on the pine men. The pine 
men are expecting a rush in the spring when work on 
residences gets well under way. Pine held its own 
during the last week, the demand being good. 

Oak and beech flooring threatened an advance dur- 
ing the week. The demands were good. Large ship- 
ments were made to the north and west. There was 
no change noted in pine flooring. 





Memphis, Tenn. The demand is in excess of the 
supply and the market in a very healthy condition 
so far as prices are concerned. There is probably 
more lumber going on sticks now than for some time, 
but there is a very pronounced scarcity of dry stock. 
Cottonwood occupies an even stronger position than 
heretofore, especially in the lower grades. No. 1 com- 
mon is reported selling as high as $28 a thousand f. 
o. b. ears here, which is the highest price yet re- 
corded therefor. Every box manufacturer in this 
section is in the market for box material instead of 
offering it for sale. The lower grades of gum are 
in very active call and the supply is quite limited 
when the extent of the demand is considered. Some 
improvement is noted in the call for quarter sawn 
red oak, while quarter sawn white occupies a very 
strong position. The same is true of plain red and 
white oak in all grades and no difficulty is expe- 
rienced in selling ash, cypress or poplar, the demand 
for all being rather larger than the supply. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Some improvement is seen in 
the supply of southern hardwoods, as the railroads 
down that way seem in better shape. About all the 
dry stock available, except in birch, is now coming 
from the south, and there is a good deal of trading 
in new lumber that has not come from the saw yet. 
The railroads are getting in their orders for oak 
bridge timbers and planks. There is a good city de- 
mand from small consumers, but the country trade is 
still light. 


New York. With stocks continually becoming 
scarcer and prices firmer, the situation shows very 
little improvement, from the buyers’ viewpoint. The 
difficulty in getting stock promptly naturally results 
in premiums being offered as an inducement for 
prompt shipments, and as many local wholesalers are 
about out of some of the stocks they need most, it 
is likely there will be some skirmishing around this 
month, in order to keep anywhere near a satisfactory 
supply on hand. Ash is the scarcest of the hard- 
woods, while chestnut and birch are close seconds, 
Oak is firm and offerings are comparatively few. 








Boston, Mass. White pine continues very firm with 
an upward tendency. The demand for this lumber 
is in excess of the supply. Plain oak is in fair 
eall, with prices well held on a basis of $55 to $57. 
Quartered oak is also meeting with a fair sale and 
prices hold firm. Yards in this vicinity have fair 
sized stocks and consuming manufacturers have their 
immediate wants fairly well covered. 





Baltimore, Md. All the hardwoods are reported as 
being in fine shape. Stocks are urgently wanted, 
while holdings at the mills are very small. A decided 
improvement is also reported in the export trade. 
Stocks abroad have become exhausted and the for- 
eign buyers are now disposed to make concessions, 
even with respect to measurements. Oak, ash and all 
the other woods are freely sought and the range of 
values is high. Very recent orders from Copenhagen 
are on the basis of an advance of $2 a thousand feet 
for oak. Other woods are not far behind and the 
manufacturers are putting forth every effort to get 
out lumber. They find the roads and other conditions 
greatly against them, however. 

—_——_—or 

Cleveland, Ohio. The market is in excellent con- 
dition, the demand for all kinds of hardwoods being 
very brisk. All mills report more than ordinary busi- 
ness in interior finish and cabinet work. Prices on 
oak show a further stiffening inclination, and good 
dry stock seems scarce. Box lumber is being eagerly 
sought. ; 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. There is a steady increase in the demand 
for hemlock lumber, especially of the lower grade, 
and this has led to a constant stiffening in prices. 
The cheaper lumber is now selling at full list and 
the best class of stock at about 25 cents off. This 
is fully $1 better than the going figures ruling in 
this market a month ago. The strength in hemlock is 
a natural outgrowth of that apparent in yellow pine 
and other woods with which it comes into competition 
and prices bid fair to stiffen so long as the market in 
yellow pine continues to improve. 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. A number of mills cutting 
hemlock have been operated through the winter, but 


there does not appear to be enough stock accumulated 
to take care of the trade. Everything is being picked 
up and four or five large operators have contracted 
their entire output for future delivery. Local stocks 
are well cleaned out and the market is strong at $18 
and $20. 





_New York. There is a good demand for stocks out- 
side of the immediate New York city market, and 
inquiries and orders are coming along at a good rate. 





Boston, Mass. The market for boards is fairly firm 
and in some instances higher prices are asked. The 
top asking price today is $22, although the bulk of 
the business has been done at $20 to $21.50. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Hemlock sewer planks and sheath- 
ing are having a good demand. In fact, hemlock in 
general is moving very nicely at quite stiff prices. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Reports of the poplar market are almost 
monotonous in their story of the uniformity of high 
prices and small stock. The former apparently have 
little restraining influence upon consumption, as de- 
mand for poplar continues to be excellent. Low grade 
stock and thick high grade stock are hardest to get, 
but anything in-poplar commands good prices and 
ready sale. 

ee 

Pittsburg, Pa. The situation remains unchanged, 
but the stocks are so small and so much difficulty is 
met with in handling current trade that many of the 
dealers show an inclination to avoid accepting orders. 
The hardwood men say that poplar is rapidly assum- 
ing a position corresponding to white pines and has 
gone up steadily all winter and promises to continue 
to do so all of this spring. The production seems to 
remain at low point and the coming spring and sum- 
mer hold little hope for improvement. 





St. Louis, Mo. There is an increased demand for 
poplar and it is moving well. Stocks are not in as 
good condition as the demand warrants. Good prices, 
with an upward tendency, are the result. 


—_—e—ernr—rerne'Y 


Baltimore, Md. The strength of poplar is undi- 
minished, stocks being eagerly sought and the mills 
having little or no lumber on hand. The weather con- 
tinues unfavorable for sawmill operations, and the 
output of all the plants is more or less restricted. 


—_—eeoeoorer> 


Cleveland, Ohio. The demand for poplar still con- 
tinues exceptionally heavy with but few cars of dry 
stock offered. The market has had a fairly good 
stock on hand, and stiff prices are being held well up. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Chicago. Reports coming from the west coast are 
conflicting and indefinite. By some it is contended 
there is good authority for the statement that the 
lumber embargo will be lifted by the 15th of the 
present month. Others say that there is no likelihood 
of the railroad companies taking any immediate 
action; that freight is piled up at the terminals and 
on the side tracks to an extent which will make it 
impossible for them to place cars for new business for 
at least thirty days. Some Washington shippers have 
been making the experiment of sending cars by way 
of Sumas to connection with the Canadian Pacifie and 
while this is a very roundabout way shippers would 
be very glad to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to send their lumber over that route. Practically no 
business is being done in Chicago on Pacific coast 
woods for the reason that it is impossible to supply 
the wants of buyers. Inquiries are coming in freely 
and plenty of business could be placed at better than 
list prices if it were possible to promise the stock 
within a reasonable time. 











San Francisco, Cal. Wholesale prices remain a little 
below the official list basis. Deliveries of lumber by 
sea at this port during February were large and are 
increasing with the continuance of the embargo on 
rail shipments east from the northern mills. Over 
5,000,000 feet of lumber arrived from the north in 
vessels last Sunday. Rail deliveries are still light. 
Very few of the sugar pine mills have reopened. The 
redwood lumber situation is favorable, the quantity 
shipped in February having been larger than usual. 
Prices seem to be better maintained on the lower 
grades of redwood than on fir. Nearly all of the 
mills are running at the usual rate of production for 
this season of the year. The stocks of lumber in the 
local yards will be quickly exhausted when the dry 
season opens next month. The unparalleled demand 
for sea-going vessels of all classes continues and 
many old hulks that had been laid up in the estuary 
at Oakland for years have been hauled out and pressed 
into service. There is still a scarcity of lumber carriers 
and freight rates are looking up. 

eee 

Portland, Ore. If the mill employees’ strike, which 
has already closed practically every mill in Portland, 
continues and spreads, a material advance in the price 





of all classes of lumber will be a certainty. It will 
not take long to clean up the stock on hand and this 
will bring fancy figures regardless of current quota- 
tions, from the fact that there is no assurance of an 
early resumption of operations. It has been thought 
by millmen for some time that fir could stand an ad- 
vance in the eastern and middle states under normal 
milling conditions, the demand for this lumber being 
far beyond the present transportation capacity of the 
railroad companies. With the strike in progress and 
the cut of lumber curtailed prices are bound to ad- 
vance at least temporarily or until the labor trouble 
is settled and the mills resume operations. Shingles 
within the last few weeks have advanced from $2.16 
to $2.50, $2.60 and $2.70 for stars. 





Seattle, Wash. A few empties have been delivered 
at the mills during the last week, but nothing to 
make any impression in the trade. The volume of 
loads leaving the coast for eastern points is reported 
at the traflie offices as increasing. Thousands of loaded 
cars containing lumber and shingles are still here. 
There is a slight improvement in the coastwise trade. 
Prices are firm and are being maintained in orders for 
future shipment. The volume of orders offered for 
future shipment is increasing. 

SOOO ee 

Kansas City, Mo. Cars shipped before the embargo 
are as a rule still tied up somewhere on the road, and 
the wholesalers here are not making any effort for 
new business as long as the embargo is on. The Cali- 
fornia mills are accepting orders for certain items, 
and are making moderately prompt shipments. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. Business is increasing in the yellow pine 
trade and now is very satisfactory to local dealers. 
With the settling of the weather toward spring there 
has come an increased call for the southern product 
from the country and also from the cities which draw 
their principal supplies from this distributing point. 
Very little change is reported in the status of the car 
shortage and shipments are very slow. Were it possi- 
ble to make deliveries promptly business would be very 
active for the season because of the fact that yellow 
pine men are reaping the benefit of the tieup of Pa- 
cific coast woods. The recent advances in prices are 
being well adhered to and apparently manufacturers 
and wholesalers are experiencing no difficulty in get- 
ting the higher rates. Car material, such as sills, sid- 
ing, decking, guard rails and stringers, is in very 
good demand and all common lumber and timbers are 
much ealled for. The market on finish is also better 
than it has been for a considerable time. 


_A nnn 


St. Louis, Mo. The market continues to show ex- 
ceeding strength on the right hand side. All items, 
especially of dimension, are in pressing demand and 
at flush list. Boards are also strong in demand and 
price and are scarce at the mill end. The left hand 
side of the list is more than seasonably active, with 
continued inerease in price. The car situation, while 
reported practically normal east of the Mississippi 
river, is as bad today in Arkansas and Louisiana in- 
terior shipping points as at any prior date. There 
seems to be an impression that the end of March, at 
the very latest, will find the car situation much easier. 
All kinds of railroad material and special bill stuff 
are in good demand, though mill people are disin- 
clined to accept any more business for this class of 
material pending a marked improvement in the car 
situation. Retailers look for an exceptionally good 
spring business, buying is considerably more brisk 
than it has been for some time and the invariable at- 
titude of the retailer is that he wants his stock de- 
livered at once. 

Kansas City, Mo While there is a slight improve- 
ment in the car supply this month on some lines, the 
increase in the supply is coming too slowly to do any 
considerable good and the mills are getting further 
behind on their orders each week, in spite of their 
efforts to dodge the business. The demand for special 
stock of all kinds is fully as active as that for yard 
material, and the business where taken, is at very at- 
tractive prices. 

eee 

New Orleans, La. The interior market is reported 
in fairly satisfactory condition and is bettering week- 
ly. An active demand for yard stock is lending im- 
petus to the upward trend of quotations on upper 
grade stuff and the entire list appears to be active. 
Car supply is still deficient and in some localities it 
continues to be called ‘‘durned poor.’’ For this 
reason mill stocks remain in excess of normal and 
delivery of orders booked and cut is delayed. Where 
deliveries can be made premiums are being offered 
not infrequently by buyers in a hurry for stock. The 
export market shows little change. The volume of 
shipments from this port for the week past is rather 
under normal. South American schedules are showing 
some signs of activity, while the European buying is 
dull and spiritless. With the exception of primes, 
which are staple, prices are off, but the holders of 
sawn manifest no willingness to sell at reduced price 
offerings and the transactions are therefore small. 





Boston, Mass. A very fair volume of business is re- 
ported. Leading dealers state that the demand for 
the last ten days has been much better than usual 
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at this season of the year. 
schedules in the market, and the yards are having 
a steady demand. Prices are well held at mill points, 
and owing to a strike in one of the leading shipping 
points of the south much lumber is tied up waiting 
shipment. Heartface edgegrain is worth $48.50 to 
$49. Flat grain A, $31 to $31.50. 


~~ 


There are many small 









Baltimore, Md. The arrivals are fairly liberal, while 
trade continues quiet, so that some accumulation has 
taken place during the last few weeks. The situa- 
tion, however, gives promise that there will be a 
demand later on for all the ijumber in the hands of 
local dealers at prices which the holders will find at- 
tractive. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Yellow pine trade continues strong 

and the demand appears to be growing in volume. 
eevee . 

Cleveland, Ohio. The local situation in yellow pine 
continues active with a strong inclination to keep 
prices well up. Quite a number of cars of both finish 
and dimension are being offered and salesmen are 
doing a nice business here. The stock on hand at this 
time is reported to be large. 





North Carolina Pine. 





Boston, Mass. The general improvement in the 
lumber market is felt to some extent in North Caro- 
lina pine, although the demand for this cannot be 


called active. There is a fair call for rift flooring 
No. 1, being held at $40.50 to $41. Slash No. 1 is 


quoted at $33.50 to $34. 
in fair call. 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks continue large, while the 
movement is so quiet as to destroy hope of early 
distribution of accumulations. Under the influence 
of the heavy offerings the range of values is easy, 
and for the present the prospect of a rise in the 
quotations is by no means promising. The general 
character of the trade, however, is satisfactory. 


Ceiling and partition are 
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Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Demand continues strong and 
the volume of orders booked is large. Shipments were 
hampered rather more than usual by car shortage dur- 
ing the last week and the total movement was much 
below the average on this account. Common and 
thick tank rule seurce. Mill stocks, however, 
are possibly in little betier assortment than at last 
report. ‘There is an active demand all along the 
cypress list, much of it due to the activity of buyers 
for yard stocks and to the widening of the cypress 
territory and its growing popularity with the con- 





stocks 


sumers. Mills are busy throughout the Louisiana 
belt. 
“eee 
Chicago. Increased activity is noticeable in the 


week’s trade. This is especially shown in the num- 
ber of mixed ears being sent out into the country, al- 
though the corporation buyers in Chicago and nearby 
cities are in the market for a great deal of stock. A 
little improvement has taken place in the car service, 
but shipments are not yet free enough to take care ot 
all the business offered. Local dealers, however, are 
hopeful of improvement very soon. 

{eee 

St. Louis, Mo. Conditions are good under the exist- 

ing circumstances and the yard trade is buying freely 
when lumber can be obtained. Demand from manu- 
facturers is increasing and prices obtained are satis- 
factory to buyers and sellers. 

SOP 


Kansas City, Mo. .The mills are in poor shape to 
handle mixed orders, on account of their being cleaned 
out of common stock in shipping condition, and this 
hurts the dealer, as his orders are now largely for 
common lumber. The supply of lath and pickets is 
very limited at all mills, and as far as can be learned 
no orders for straight cars of lath are being accepted. 
Prices show their customary firmness. 


—e—e——e—e—e—eeseres 


New York. Orders come along better than last 
month. Reports from the south show there is avail- 
able considerably less cypress than last year, and 


wholesalers are forced to pay higher prices. Arrivals 
have come along in good shape, but up to this time 
the demand has been sufficient to keep stocks moving 
at a good rate. . 

Boston, Mass. While the demand is not heavy, it 
shows a slight improvement over that of last month. 
One-inch, ones and twos, quoted at $4.50 to $48. 

—e—_ooeoeoeereoew 

Baltimore, Md. Trade is in fair condition, the de- 
mand being moderately active, though stocks are 
large and the range of values is at the present time 
not particularly spirited. Manufacturers, however, 
feel confident of the future, and the mills are usually 
operated to the limit of their capacity. Receipts here 
of late have been liberal, but the stocks are not of 
unmanageable proportions. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Considerable cypress is 


being 
moved here at prices well up. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Chicago is still out of red cedar shingles 
and it is very uncertain when any will be received. 
The shingle question is assuming the proportions of a 
problem and dealers here say that they do not know 
what they are going to do for them to take care of 
the spring building. The stock of white cedars has 
been heavily drawn upon and while buyers are willing 
to pay record breaking prices it is getting so now 
that it is simply a case of there being no stock to 
supply demand. A good many cypress shingles are 
being used and they are helping out the situation to 
some extent. White cedar extras.are bringing from 
$4.10 to $4.25 and standards are worth from $3.10 to 
$3.15. Lath are hard to get and are firm at prices 
previously quoted. 





——_—eeoOoOoOoOornn 


Minneapolis, Minn. Inquiries on the market fail 
to disclose any red cedar stock for sale. The local 
supply, it is asserted, will last only thirty days after 
the building season opens, and there is very little on 
the road. Dealers everywhere are getting impatient 
and anxious to get enough to supply orders. There 
is some white cedar stock being offered at $3.50 to 
$3.60, f. o. b. Hermansville, for extras, and $2.65 for 
standards. This supply is limited, and the white cedar 
men are rushing their mills to take advantage of the 
market. 

eee eee 

San Francisco, Cal. There is little improvement 
in the local and coast demand for redwood shingles. 
Prices remain unchanged at $2.45 a thousand, Cali- 
fornia count, at ship’s tackle. Coast supplies of fir 
lath are almost equal to the demand in San Fran- 
cisco just now and the price is about $3.75 a thousand. 





Seattle, Wash. Stars are worth $2.45 and clears 
$2.75 f. o. b. mill, shipment to be made at the earliest 
possible moment. Whoiesalers are not taking any 
quantity of accumulated stocks owing to the unset- 
tled condition of the market. Some fear a break in 
the price if ears are furnished in any abundance, 
while others, relying on a continued car shortage 
during the summer months, predict $3 for clears and 
$2.50 for stars. 





Kansas City, Mo. It is learned that quite a number 
of yards in the Kansas City territory are now entirely 
out of red cedar shingles, and they are buying from 
more fortunate neighbors to meet their urgent wants. 
A few transit cars are arriving in a round about way, 
and these are selling at record prices, $4 being the 
latest quotation on clears at Kansas City. The ab- 
normal demand has cleaned up stocks at the cypress 
mills, and the late reports from New Orleans are that 
Clippers which were plentiful a month ago, are now 
very scarce. 





New Orleans, La. Cypress shingles are now being 
shipped green at an f. o. b. mill price. The demand 
continues very strong and there is no accumulation 
of stocks. Yellow pine shingles are also finding ready 
sale at excellent figures. Cypress lath is selling on 
mixed ear orders only, the straight car business hav- 
ing been turned down on account of the searcity of 
stock. Prices for ali are firm at list. 

i i id 

Boston, Mass. Shingles are beginning to show a 
little more firmness. For the best cedar extras $3.75 
is demanded and it is reported that sales have been 


made as high as $4. There is much more demand 
than there was two or three weeks ago. Lath also 


show slight improvement. The general asking prices 
for 1%4-inch are $3.50 to $3.60 and for 15¢-inch, $3.75 
to $3.90. 





Cleveland, Ohio. This market has been fortunate in 
having a good supply of red cedar shingles on hand, 
and they are now going lively at stiff prices. Few 
ears are being offered in transit. Lath still continues 
high, with but few on hand. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Very little change is noticeable in the 
market here this week. Demand is light but prices 
are about the same and this is due to the fact that 
it is practically impossible to get shipments in to 
take care of what business is offered. Whisky and 
beer stock is light and for this there is a good eall, 
with prices high. As a rule tight cooperage stock 
is in better position than slack. 


a a ail 


Louisville, Ky. Below is the report of the valua- 
tion committee, showing the market for kiln dried 
and jointed staves as to March 1, 1907. Some of these 
prices are lower than the stock is selling for at the 
present time. However, they are the results as shown 
by figures submitted by eight members of the com- 
mittee: 


MEMPHIS, NEW YORK, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS. 

35 x% Bkd. whiskies...........$83 $93 $91 $90 $88 
34 %x% Bkd. sawn whiskies...... 62 yi | 69 68 67 
3 FESS ae 56 64 63 61 60 
a, SU ae eee 40 47 46 45 44 
eo aia in era 6 tire cask wae ates 41 49 48 47 45 
gr eer ee 26 32 31 30 £29 
851%4x% red oak oils......... oe 3° 6 6OT CSG SR 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: . 


For one week, . . - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « ° - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « ° ° 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 


tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classifv _— nel 


| Too fate To Classify | 


WANTED-BAND RESAW 
With 54 to 60” iron wheels. Must be in good running order. 
Shipment must be made by first week in April. 
Address “FE care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








on 
« Ot, 





COMPLETE SAW MILL CREW. 
A complete night crew for our double band mill at Eros, 
La.; good healthy location, splendid schools and churches; 
foreman, millwrights, sawyers, block setters, edgermen, oiler, 
trimmermen, laborers etc. Ready to start April 15. Ad- 
dress TREMONT LUMBER CoO., Tremont, La. 


LATH CONTRACTORS, ATTENTION! 
We have four good jobs to let by the 1,000. Address 
TREMONT LUMBER CO., Tremont, La. 


WANTED-STEADY, 
Sober man that can take charge of a machine room in a 
cabinet factory ; furnish reference and also state what wages 
wanted. Address 
INVALID 








APPLIANCE & CABINET MFRS., 


Hammond, Ind. 
WANTED-CITY SALESMAN FOR CHICAGO. 
Man familiar with yellow pine and poplar. State age, 
present employment, experience and salary. 
Address “EF. 38," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT, 

Five cars each of 5-4 sound wormy chestnut and 5-4 log 
run or No. 1 common basswood. Want as much 12-foot 
stock as possible. Advise delivered price and when can ship. 

PLANETT LUMBER & MANUFACTURING CO., 
La Porte, Ind. 





WANTED-—TO BUY 
One 18-ton 36” gauge geared locomotive; one 20-ton 
standard gauge geared locomotive; 225 tons of 35-lb. new 
or relaying steel rails with necessary splices; ten 36” gauge 
logging cars and fifteen standard gauge logging cars; either 
new or second hand. Address 
FORT SMITH LUMBER COMPANY, Abbott, Ark. 


WANTED—OWNER OF BAND MILL 
To contract by the thousand for cutting of 5,000 acres tim- 
ber on St. Francis river in Lee county, Arkansas. 
DR. E. F. HAZELL, Springfield, 11. 
A RETAIL LUMBER YARD AND COAL 


And feed business for sale. Write or address 
WILLIAM WATTS, Spring Grove, McHenry County, III. 


OPEN FOR POSITION AS COMMISSARY 
Manager or clerk. ‘Twelve years’ experience with lumber 
companies. Unquestionable references. 

Address “F. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED BY MAN 
Who can estimate timber and look land, also experienced in 
logging and building railroads for logging. Can give refer- 
ence. Address “FE. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[| _Wanled:Cmployees | 

















WANTED—YOUNG MAN ABOUT 20 YEARS 
Old, high school education, who desires to learn the lumber 
business, and who is willing to work. Prefer a man with 
some experience at measuring and grading hardwood lumber. 
A good opportunity for the right man. 

Address “I. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—PRACTICAL BUYER AND 
Inspector of hardwood lumber, having had extensive ex- 
perience in the south and recently been working in Missis- 
sippi preferred. 

Address “F. 21," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN 
To act as foreman in a wholesale and retail lumber yard. 
Must be a good white pine inspector, and have fair knowl- 
edge of hardwoods. Must be steady and reliable and 
strictly temperate. Good wages and steady employment to 
right man. Apply by letter to 
GEV. CARROLL & BRO. CO., Erie, Pa. 
WANTED-STENOGRAPHER AND 
Lumber office assistant experienced and well recommended. 
Address BAY DE NOQUET CO., Nahma, Mich. 


WANTED—POPLAR BUYER. 

Must know poplar, where to get it and how to handle 
the buying end profitably. A gocd chance for a good man. 
State age, experience, married or single and salary wanted. 

Address “F. 39." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT 

A competent man to take charge of band and circular 

mill cutting hardwood in Wisconsin. Want a man with 

experience in manufacture of hardwood and one who has 

executive ability and can get results. State age, experience 

















and references and salary expected in first letter. 
“F. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address 





